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, ' No goai Is top high if we - 

climb with care and confidence. 

We are honored and privileged to introduce Harry C. Cordellos through 
this publication, Aquatic Recreation for the Blind . Hprry Cordellos 
\ speaks from experience and from a most important vantage point — he is totally 
blind. Harry Cordellos' has known the effects of both, an active life and 
an ov^rprotec te*d one. From his first ride on water skis, He was convinced 
> #hat trfere is" some physical recreational activity f o^'everyone. Harry 
Cordellos feels thart neither age nor physical impairment should ever be 
used as a reason for an individual not being active. * * 

Harry Cordellos was bcfrn blind with glaucoma. After several operat^ions, 
Jhe was able to see for about twenty years. However, he lost- partial vision 
again and further ope^^ations vere not successful. 

/* • . , 

3y€pecial orientation training made ip pc^^sible for him to attend City 
College of. San Francisco where he received ^n associate of art;s degree in 
educatiqn. A bachelor's degree in recreation and master's degree in 
physical education were earned at California*State University at Haywood. 
He was introduced to a variety of sports and athletic activities while at 
Carlifornia State where he learned to play gol^ bowl, swim, dive, and skin 
and scuba dive. In addition, he took part in iif esaving, water safety, 
gymnastics, and long distance running programs . * 

While at the Orientation Center for the Blind, he first participated 
^ in an aquatic activity — water skiing. Because of the exhileration and 
excitm^nt of water skiing, he dec*ided that' he must* learn to swim. Strong 
conviction in the ^values of swimming led Harry CordellosT to explore as 
many aquatic activities as possible. Because he felt that these ex- f 
periences and self-confidence resulting from them 'must ^e shared and not 
kept to himself, writing a book on this subject became one of his highest 
goals. Adding to personal pafrticipation have b^en experiences teaching 
aquatic activities to other visually impaired and disabled persons. 
* While at California State University, he competed in diving events off 
both one and three meter boards. In addition, he is certified by the 
American National Red Cross in water safety instruction and lifesaving. 

After graduation he joined the, San Francisco Dolphin Swintming and 
Boating Club which conducts^,swimming events in San Francisco Bay. In 
addition' to participating in usual club evehts as its first blind member, 
he competes annually, in th6 Golden Gate Swim which begins at the San 
Francisco shore and finishes across the Golden Gate on the Marin County 
Shore. ^ » • » 

Since 1968 Harry Cordellos has been active 'in competitive long dis- 
tance running. He runs in races over *roads and on cross country courses^ ' 
in distances from one mile to marathon. He has run in the Boston marathon 
. six times and in 1975 became' the first blind runner to complete thfe dis- 
tance in J^ss thart three hours — two hours, 57 minutes, 42 seconds!. 
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In early 1965 Harry Cordellos was dntroduced to cross country skiing 
- and has skied in competition in Colorado, Minnesota, and Valches, Norway. 
Distances have ranged from-^four to twenty-five, kilometers . All events have 
been international races involving blind and other disabled athletes. 

Harry Codellos has a strong interest in creative arts and crafts in- , 
volving wood, plastic and metal. He has developed techniques which permit 
him to use power tools with safety and confidence. His latest new challenge 
include tandem bike riding,, hang gliding (only under ideal wind conditions^), 
-and beep baseball. When not enjoying one of his favorite sports, Harry 
Cordelles is often giving guest lectures to^schools, colleges or service clu 
He h^s taught university extension courses dealing with adapted technique^ 
for physically impaired persons and a course in arts and crafts. 

ObviSusly there are many reasons for his vide* interest in such a 
variety of sports and recreational activities.0 Harry Cordellos states 
simply, "I have found confidence and^just plain and simple enjoyment in 
sports a?tiviti^s^ X h^ve long felt that the handicapped are over pro- 
tected and either run away f rom'^J^t^tially valuable recreation experiences 
or they are scared aw4y by many well-meanin^but negative attitudes re- 
garding safety. My feeling is safety first . "This^^es not mean abandon/* 
everything that seems dangerous. rt^sijnpj^}^_mear^ j*^^ h li i g^^fi d~ 

or dangerous. 
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Yes, Harry Cordellos speaks with authority and experience that give 
Aquatic ^Recreation for the Blind a unique dimension. His practical, common 
senSe, safety-first emphasis mdke techniques and approaches more meaningful 
*for and applicable to persons wanting to initiate, expand, or enrich 
•aquatic programs and activities for blind and partially sighted par tici^aij^ts 
Actually everyone teaching aquatic activities will find greater understand- 
ing and broader insight into aquatic acti-^ties by using many of these 
techniques with all students , visually impaired or sighted; they will find 
*themselves.^^e' sensitive and better teachers. This publication is gcdng 
to result in maay^blind and partially sighted persons having highef 
quality lives wof th Irv-tng, fromv active participation in aquatic- activities . 
To Harry Cordellos, our tharncs~,^pp^i<uilaXi£^l^^ gratitude for your-^ ' 
dedication, commitment, aiyi outstanding pro?isslorral c^niuiLbuiy.on^ Thanks, 
good luck, -and continued success in all that you do.' 



LaX U. 'Stein, Direp 
: dnd AAHPER Consul 
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The purpose of this book is to point \out some of the many aquatic 'ac- 
tivities which are possible and highly practical for blind and partially , 
sighted persons, and to discuss how these activities caa be presented to 
t^em with a minimum of ^pr^lems and no increased risk to their personal 
safety. In view of thjs ' relatively limited progress by blind and partially 
sighted persons in thisvfield, it is hoped that this book stimulates 
interest on l:he part of instructors and visually impaired individuals 
alike. ^^It is further hoped that various aquatic activities presented are 
soon enjoyed by -the many blind and partially^ sighted persons vho want and ^ 
need the challenges and self-confidence /which are brougb^ about through 
participation in these recreational activities, - ^ 

♦ 

Opportunities for blind and partially sighted persons, in aquatics , 
both present and futur^, are not completely defined within the^pages of 
this l^ook. This material is simply a framework or outline, based on 
aqu4tic experiences which are alreatiy pojssible and practical, but which , 
are enjoyed by a relatively limited number of visually impaired individuals. 
I hope that this framework is continuously built upon by the imagination 
of forward looking individuals who are instrut^tors" of blind or partially 
sighted students who- face the challenges ahe^d. 's^ 

The concept of normal Aquatic recreation for visually impaired person^ 
is'not a new onfe. It has probably been conceived hundred of times in the 
past by imaginative individ^ls, and will probably continue to con^ up 
again and ,again in the future ^ Unfortunately such experiences usually 
.h^ve occurred in isolated situati^ons and never really had enough momentum^ 
to (jev^iefi^JLnto established programs. For ev^rY__impair^ed or disabled ^ 
person who accdTupd^shes a new "skill or degree of success, word usually 
does leak out to a^evT^^iaxlividuals in the iimnediate vicinity. However, 
the newness wears of f , .the i3fe3— ia4je^, and the whole concept is then 
completely lost again until somebody ^I'gg ^t^diiaCOV^rS' ^tT: ^ ■ 

After realizing the tremendoi/s impact of aquatic activixies on self- ^, 
confidence, good health, and physical fitness, it became immediately clear 
to" me that this new and exciting area of recreational opportunity should' 
not T)e'lost or buried , once again with the hop« xhat somebody else may re- 
discov^ these ideas at a later time*. _Jhere was an obvious need for 
gj^rhe rlng these skills an dj&tho<is'*of^ learning into book^ form, not only 
for visually impaired individuals interested* in learning "about new ac- 
tivities iut also for the bAiefit of those who work wi\th blind and paiftially. 
sighted persons in recreation programs. * ; \ * 

' . .0 • 

Water activity is highly recommended 'for the gr^at majority of impaired 
and disabled persons; visi/ally impaired individuals are certainly included 
in this group. So now we have arrived at a most important reason for 
writing ^Aquatic Recreation for the Blind . Material in pages which follow 
is not a personal aqcour^t of one man *s experiences in a variety of aquatic 
recreational activities. While I have had experience in all of the ac- 
tivities preseYited, eacK of the skills discussed Is also being success- . 
fully accomplished by numerous blind, and partially sighted individuals 
throughout the United States, ds'weli as in other countries around the world. 
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All of the ideas and methods promoted in this l)ook have b^een scie^itif-, 

ically and successfully tested aud ' proven ^to ^e highly practical and effec 
tive. It would be. false to assumes^that anoth(jr book similar to this at a 
later tim6 might n(;it have even more eTf ective means of teaching aquatic 
skills to visually iri^^^ired persons. H6we\%r ,1 most significant at this 
time is ♦that all of the methods presented have been proven safe — and they 
do work. Emphasis^ now and hopeful^ in all programs .and books to follow 
is to. be safety first . . ^ ' ^ ^ J ' • 



: Harry C. Cordellos 
San Francisco, California 
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'/ , THE WORLD ^OF 'WXTER RECREAKO^^* 

I'hete are- noRe':^0^blJ,tV<i.O& those who^ill 'not- see^ 

\ ^ Peter Matthew H(B*nry ' 

* . * ■ ^' » * *•* \* K 

Water has lortg/'be^n and. wfljl.'pr<iftiaj$ly corttinue to bCj. one of ^the most ^ 
widely used natural t^^ur.c^s *t6"-*neet^/5Tian* s -te^rea needs Years ^ r, 

-ago ft may ^ave bfeeQ' true JonsisteS aiainly.'of 'Swimming,^ 
boating, and fishing. ^ -{loweverVT^^cause of man's desire* to ^ave fun in, I , 
on, or near*' the -water , this field has. expanded to inclu^je man^ oxher ac- 

With 'developmer>t of modern 'equipment;, faciJitie^ ^nd mucfi needed v 
safety education, listed aquatic activities along with numerous others aje 
now enjoyed by a constantly increasing number jpJt water enthusiasts. With • 
increase in number of heatevi swimming pools L^rn~to-S^im prografns such ^, 
as tho^e offered by the Americaa National Red Cross and^ other organiaatit^ns 
are now po"ssible and conducted year-rqund, ey^n out-of-doors. -Just* twenty 
years ag(5 wat"er skiing was considered an activit^y for onl>^ th^, ro^s^t daring. 
Today this activity is enj^ed softly by thousands and its popularity con- * 
tinues to increase*. » . ^ • > 

' ' % 

^.The wide variety ^of boats* ava^jp^We today, including 'those which can 
be propelled *by 'paddJfes and oars, sails, orators, h^s opened up nat o'ne 
but many opportunities for recreati'^ the water*. Fisherman are *T!o 
longer restricted to spiers, jocks, or Ijanks butNJtpend more and mojre on 
small craft to take*4ii]^em where th^ fish are; no longer* do they jiave to' 
depend u^on fish* to come t© themi ' C * ' 

• One onlj^ need visit, a beach on a warm day to notice the irapStit thst^*'^ 
surfing has hiad on those. who seek recreation inv the watet . Skin' and scuba 
diving equipment has. also Seen improved, and because of its availability, 
increasing numbers of Indivi'duals now experience a whole new worjd of 
"^adventure beneath the sttrface Qf the t;3ter. ' , - - • 

■With increased popularity of all a^jufttic sports, .there* has been a' . ^ 
need for proper \^ns^Xuct ion and incre^ed safety ediica^ion^for all who ^* 
partioipatei. FilnjsV lectures, and' .instructional programs are. now ' s 

abundantly available in tiTfese 'and otj}^^ 'aj?eas of aqj^atic recreatioif. 

Aq.uatics and-*VisuaXly .Impaired Persons \ ^ . ^ ' 

A. wide variety of recreational activities >»are possible in, on*, or 
near the watei-; their increasing popular ity< liaS bee^ brief ly 'introduced. 
, Since this book is intended to encourage visual^ly impaired -persbas to 
.participate in aquatic activities, several questions immediately come to 
•mind: / . _ . - ^ . ' - , 

. WhaJ^ have blind and^jJartially sighted persons been able to 
* do in 'this area? ^ . . ' ^ 



1 



HltL PAPICIPATION 




The goal of full participation by blind and partially 
sighted individuals in .regular aquatic recreation activities is^ 
a reality. ^H^world of opportunity awaits all individuals who / 
aje wflliYigtS faoe these challenges. ' ■ , , " . 
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• /How ^practical is activity abound the water for a blind person? 
^One who is partially sighted? ' 

. <^What is* meant by, the term blind. ? . * ^ 

Obviously there are countless other questions which are still un- - 
answered'or there wbulcj be no purpose for a book such as this. 

^ ^ • Jt, has become' ^^vident that progress and participation of visually im- 
paired' persons in aquatic acti^>ities have lagged far^behind progress and 
participation of otHfers. A major part of this lag has leen, caused by 
traditional beliefs and misconceptions connected with blindness. Tradi- 
tional attitudes such as the blind are in a \joi;ld of eternal darkness , 
blindness is .synonymous with helplessness , bdind persons are ^severely 
• handicapped and therefore, should be carefully watched in all of, their 

■ activities , promote these roj.sconceptiohs ^ reenf|tce. concepts of. the 
helpless-hopeless blind and •do nothing to creates favorable image, 'For- 

^ tunately swimijiing. has been inclflded in many ^ecreat*ion prog-rams for* blind 
'persons. In addition, some camps fqr visually impaired participants have 
4IS0 included small craft actl'^ities such as rowing in rubber rafts or 
small .rowboats. * * / 

^ In decent years various magazine a'nd newspaper a'rticles have reported 
{ about blinS 'persons who successfully .performed other aquatic skills as 
well._ One activity which Has proven highly practical from the standpoint 
of recreatit>nai enjoyment and confidence developed *is water skiing. Some 
members of a recreation center for fhe blind in the* eastern ^Uni ted State's 
were taught scuba diving. While .such reports are encouraging, for the' 
mosrt part "aquatics simply means swimming to the general publj^c. Mate^al 
in chapt€^rs5which folTow is designed to change this concept. ' . 

The question of whether or not aquatic activity is practical for 
blind and/or partj^lly sighted persons goes back to one of attitudes.. Un- 
. fortunately , all experiences in water are not' pleasant> ones., A nonswimmer« 
who falls from a fishing pier or from a boat may have tears which last a. 
lifetime; each year many tragic accidents occur in and around water. How- 
ever? niQst of these usually occur as a result of carelesspess or lack of * 
proper judgement. Theref ore , , in the opinion of a great many people if an 
activity is obviously dangerous for thef general public, it • should be even 
more so for one" who cannot see. * * 

Many functions performed evferjj day' by blind individuals were in the 
past also -considered impractical if not impossible.' Crossing a busy 
intersection is quite a challenge to the average person ^\th eyesight. > 
It seems inconceivable to many t;hat one can handle' Isuch a situation 
safely without ' eyesight*} ''However, today thousands of blind peffons 
safely and scientifically cross busy intersections to and from work, 
school, recreation prp^ams, and during, ^the course of other regular 
daily activities. Whetlfer or not aquatic actlvit;Les ar^ practical for 
blind persons should be determined in the Same ways as any other new 
activity is determined to be practical or impractical — tbjwhat degree 
does it* really require eyesight? If an activity actually does depend 
upon vision for .successful performance, most people agree that silch an 
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activity is not practical for blind individuals. . However, if other senses 
or a modified* technique can accurately ^e substituted for eyesight, that 
•activity is no longer impractical or .impossible. If an individual benefits 
from'such paxticipation through *skiXl development, confidence, or just 
plain personal enjoyment^ that activity is not only possible^but. also a^ ^ 
highly practical one/ 

The third question raised earlier is probably the most significant— 
-What is meant by the term blind ? To the general public, blindness means 
total absence of light or^-total (Jarkness.. However, the legal definition 
of blindness- states that a person with approximately ten percent vision 
in the better eye af.ter correction with glasses dr one with an angle of 
vision less than twenty degrees Is also blind.. This distinction isjnen- 
tioned here bec^use'^it often has been unintentionally a source. of severe ♦ 
disappointment for many totally bllnd^individuals , I-n reporting accomplish- 
ments achieved by legally blind persons, often no mention lias been made « 
that aft individual did depend on partial vision tq attain a specific goal. , 
' Totally 'blind individuals are often enthused about such achievements, 
attempt to do the same things fhemselves and suddenly are made a^^are that 
such*activity was imp'ossible without some partial vision. ♦ 

This point'is emphasized to, eliminate, aH> dcJ^.^Qn , the part of the 
reader as to whom material in this b'ook is intend'ed'to benefit. As the 
title implies, -AguaCdc Recreation fbr the BKnd Is for^ALL ^visually iip- , , 
paired individuals , not just a certain few,. All skills presented have 
been accomplished successfully without any visual cues. This should 
present ho problems to a ^udent with partial vision since some preliminary 
explanations neces|ary for tbtally blind 'participants may be modified or 
completely eliminated in some cases. " ' 

Explofing the Wonld of' Aquatics > a 

As indicated in the previous section ,^providing more opportunities tor 
b^ind and partially sighted persons in* aquatic recreation involves more 
than simply reparting that certain aquatic accomplishments .h^ve been ^ 
achi-eved by impaire'd anS ^disabled individuals. However, si;ch reports should 
not be disregarded. In reality it is because of such accomplishmeiits that 
a book of this type has been made possible. Moreover, to a blind person 
who is^ already active, seL^conf ident , and constantly seeking new challenges 
simply relating tha^t a visually impaired person can dive or water ski is 
only the beginning. More than likely an immediate response' might be how 
could he/she learn to do this? Yet for blind persons not reidy to face 
such challenging experiences, participation in some other form of aquat;ic 
activity may be just ^hat is needed to boost self-cpnf idepce and help each 
fi't more naturally into the "normal pattern of daily; living. This is 
3^1f has long been the goal of most impaired and disabled individuals. 

■^^ If all bfind individfuals are to' have opportunities to explore the 
field of aquatics and gain proficiency in those activities which they_ 
favor most, a few important steps must be considered . There is nee*d for • 
good instructors-individuals not* restricted by traditional beliefs con- ^ 
cerning blindness- and wflling to face new situations, and solve problems 



^ along with the bljlnd student. There is also need for a thorough under- 
'^tamiing of avaifable equipment and acc;essible , facilities ,^ Obviously' a 
sound program for blimd ^p^rsons^ould not be promoted unle'ss one knows 
what can realistically be offered ^nd problems with which Ho be concerned. 

More than likely, the most f^fiporCant consideration is personal ^af^ety 
\ot participants.; While it is not necessary to be extremely* over-prc?tectiv€ 
toward blind persons, la<^ of eyesight does present some problems which 
should be considered iir planning an^ conduc^ting aquatic programs. In any 
aquatic program, 'emphasrs should be on making it safe , but s^till fun and 
challenging . .If airy 'aq^uatic program is ,truly worthwhile; it must be .safe 
f or ^everyone, whether^^fL^rfffcipants c^ see 'or ^not. 

1 " - ' ' ' \ 

Defining our Goal . - - ' » ' -/ 



WitH the at)ove considerations in mind, we are noy .ready to ejcplojre 
some -new re.creational actlf^ities fpf visually impair^^^persons . To some 
rea<iers some activities presented can*be recognized as having already been 
accomplished by blind persons^ ^To others* all activities with the possible 
exception of swimming may seem completely new and unusuaU However^ 
remember that the purpose of this'"baok is not simply to me ntioty 'certain 
activities* that can be done by blind and partially sighted persons but 
gather to describe -^w th^ car(- be xJone. This is not limited to physical 
instruction of activities^ but includes discussion and solving of various 
probljitos which may arise aftd are unique to each of the aquatic skills. . ^ 

Skills presented by nc^ means represent -upper limits' a blind perspn 
can expect 'to reach in aquatics: As, pointed out later, knowledge and 
confidence gained from these activities* are often sufficient ta open up 
still mor^ areas of aquatic recreation for blind and partially sighted,- 
individuals. Personal goa^ls Vf visually impaired persons in this area . 
are^^^^s varied as the field'of' aquatics Itself. Whilfe some participants 
may achieve maximum b^nefit^from learning only one activity , othets may 
decide"1to try for success in several or, all of them. For those \5h6 'Serve - 
as instructors oj directors ot these activities, one common goal should 
be apparent — p;romot;e ,all aquatic activities^^^^^^^visually impaired persons 
and open up as many branches* of this fi,eld, ^to^|em as possible. With these 
challenges before us, 4et * s^explore the world v'J^water recreation. 



^] N ' PRACTICAL, POOLS, FOR VISUALLY IMPAIRED PERSONS 

. t t , The only things which become problems arq those' « 

things which you allow to become problems. 
^ r , * Steve Sellitti 

Although several forms of aquatic activities do not normally take 
place in swimming pools, design and characteristics af these facilities 
\are given special attention as they play a significant .part in many phases 
of water recreation. Besides providing settings for a great poany water 
activities, swimming-pool^ can be ideal for"water skill instruction. 
Since a pool is usually much easier to supervise, keep clean a'nd safe 
than an open waterfront? introduc terry phases of instruction in activities 
such as canoeing, skin and scub^ diving^ ^nd even water skiing have been ^ 
conducted with a high degree of success in swimming pools. ^ 

With a gradual trend toward developing adapted physical education * 
programs for blind students, and with the wide variety of ^facilities at ^ 
which such program^ are conducted, -some pos'itive and negative features of 
these ^cilities need to be discussed so that more practical programs can 
be developed for visually ijnpaired persohs. Since swimming has been highly 
recommended for the^reat majority of impaired and disabled* individuals , 
and since it grea'tly minimizes effects of a condition such as blindness. 
It seems logical t^at such activities should be presented in as safe^and ^ ^ 
pa:actical atmosphfere as possible. Generally speak^itig, safety in, and* 
around a pool should be of primary importance, regardless of who uses the 
jfacjLlity. If a pool is really safe for sighted persons, it'shduld 
automatically i>e saf» for visually impaired individuals. However, a fey 
unintrention^l features of pool design present special problems to visually 

^ impaired Swimmers. It is not intended that all pools to be used by blind 
swimmers be specially constructed for their needs'. However, it is the 
'purpose of this discussion to point out some features of swimming pools 

, which may assist pool directors and instx;uctors in planning for' more *' 
successful integration of blind and partially sighted swimmers into their 
pool' programs. 

^ ' A maj.or reaso;i for not recommending special pools for such programs 
has been^'^upported by several pool directors and instructors who' have 
worked wlt^ visually impaired persons. If they learn xa special pools* 
under specialized conditions atid with special equipment, t^hey are probab^ 
in more danger wifen they enter a normal pool ttian if they had no instruction 
at all. Since all special features would no longer be present, one would 
o'nly have confidence and safety when .swimming at the pool in which one 
learned >to swim* *Most favorable characteristics which are significant 
, enough tc^ be of Use to bjA^ swimrae«rs should probably be include^ as 

* standard equipment in all^ublic. pools . As irldicated preViously7 if a 
part'icular feature is worth having for the general safety of those^wHo use 

. a facility, it benefits eve ryoner- impaired or disabled or not. 

^^o. understand further many problems and situations faced by blind and 
•partially sighted persons in the wide variety of swimming facilities in 
operation today, observations made by thes.^ Individuals as well as exjieriences 
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of those who conduct programs for them need to be considered. Over the 
past several years, a considerable number of aquatit: programs have been 
conducted in whjLch blind and visually impaired persons have been involved, - 
either in special classes or as part of regular recreational programs. 
'Ptirpose of the following material is not to discourage use of one par- 
ticular pool in favor of another because of one or possibly several nega- 
tive features. As mentioned earlier^ at is highly impractical to design 
a swimming pool specifically foiv blind or partially sighted person^. If ^ 
a' particvilar f'acility dpes have some negative characteristics, it may 
still* be an ideal setting for instruction or" recreational swimming by 
blind individuals as long as those who use* that facility -are aware of such 
problems and either avoid .them completely or make necessary ♦adaptations. 

Swimming Pool Characteristics ' " , 

To speak gf one particular type of swimming pool as being nprmal or 
standard is e^tremehy difficult. Kind6^i)Ools that one may find in use 
today apB as varied as purposes which they . s'erAjsp . Therefore, it seems much 
more practical to discuss indivi/iual characteristics raxher than entire 
facilities. ' • *v 

S}ze and Shape . Of all ahar'acte;;:istics of swimming pool design, size ^. 
, and shepc^iproba^ly allow for th? wides^t variations. To say that a. pool is 
* large or 3mall, narrow or wide, is maaningless ualess^there is a standard 
with which it can be compared, Gerrerally. speaking, a'pool which, measures 
seventy-five feet in ^e^^gth by forty-two feet in width Is considered to be 
% Standard size. However, even this definition must be modified depending 
upon the nW^ of people a particular pwt is to serve. Obviously, an 
average 'siz.e pool for a private organization would be- somewhat smaller than 
*a pool designed "to serve a large community. For purposes of this discussion, 
a small pool ' i^^ signif icarrtly smaller than one with the abovfe dimensions 
whil^ a lafg'e pool is signif Icantly^larger . ^ . . 

As for shape, there are tpo many shapes in swimping pool design to 
*be ;ner>tioned.. Since the major concern .of^ blind svAStoers in.many modern and 
•abstract shape p'ools is orientation, dnd since pool orientation is to be 
discussed in- detail in a separate section, we. are concerned at present 
with conventional shapes— square, rectangular," or some shape similar to* 
' thesje. Both small and large pools 'have been used successfully. for instruct- 
ing blind students.. Since the area for instruction should be carefully 
supervised in any well' planned program, there is no reason for one pool to ^ 
'"be considered morfe or less' favorably than another. Possfbly the^ only point 
tQ consider when a pool is ysed by others Jjs seeing to it that those pot 
involved In classes are-, not allowed to irvterfere with students being in- 
structed.] As for recreational swimmipg, mosj experienced blind swimmers 
have found that the larger the pool, the more difficult it becofhes to main- 
tain a straight course while swimming. Therefore, until sufficient coixfi- 
deite^ of one*6 ability -in water' is gained, activities should "^e confined tK) 
the fehallow^ft(l pr small pool; in aJ^rger pool, one should swim near .the ^ 
side with<^ par4:ne*r wl?o can giver dffections to the rail .or gutter if thfe 
, swimmer ladst stop ^r rest. 



Pool Bottoms and 'Depth Ranges . While cqntours of poaljbottpms Snd 
ranges of depths vary along with design of p6ols, a standard si»ze pool 
"(seventy-jy.ve feet by fprty7two feet) normally ranges from approximately 
three fSet at .the shallow end to nine feet at th^ deep end- of deeper if 
a high diving bt>ard is pr.e^ent'. Whether the shallow area is^Iong or 
gradually slopes fcrom stiallow to deep, it is generally agreed that there' 
shaqld no sudden djfop-of f s from shallow to deep water since a sighted 
^ person walking aldng in shallow water is not always able to determine whe^^i 
a pool gets deep. ^ The bottom of a pool should slope gradually* * ' 

^ Contrary to design of many pools, some of which are- quite modern, the 

deepest point in a pool sfic^uld not be confined 'to the immediate area 
directly beneath -diving;^ boards/^ ^Deepest points should extend, out several 
feet in front of the end 6*f the diving 'boar^i* td^^ allow for 4ives wRich Sre 
not vertical.' -* * ' >" , ' 

* \ * > I * . * 

"The Pool Deck . .Ihe.^deck or area immediately ^urroiunding a pool is. 
usually "^s, important f rom'a'safety •sta'nc^oint ,as ,the pool itself.. *While 
pracrtically^.all swimming facilities h«ive a standard rule of 09* running on 
^deckS, accidents do pccur^occasionallyj and they are not, a'lv?ays tlie^ fault 
. of the swimmer. Mdtst pool .directors 'agree ^d ^it has also been observed t 
by m^ny bfind* swimmer^ that the ideal edgo for a swimming poql is ^ne that' 
is liaised or of somej4ia£^ different texture from the areavsurroundin^ it^, 
'in^ii;^ny of tj)iay's .m(^dern pdols,'a tife.'bo^der ^which is r^ji^ed "approximately 
one inqh »and -extends back approx^imateiy^ two feet from the edge 0/ the pool 
itself is, donsidere*d as panel of standard d^ign Iji otfher pool^, the tex- 
ture jjf the^concrete on thfe 'pooj deck chapes and si^opfes , upward to -^a lip 
; which' hangs over .t>he ed^ge'cif the pop'L.' In ^ny ca3e , a^swimmet, whether/ / 
*brXi<nd or sighted , ' is *g»iven ample warning of. the^ ^dge oi the p'bof ^iioulji ' 
attention 'be* attracted to some' bthtar activity at >the time. : . > ' 

The flat ^ea immedi<4tely. suri^oundiVtg^^h^ edge $>f the poGl lip or 
bordei;^ should never be. smooth concrete*. * This' ifc a^cfefinite,. hazard which 
has* accounted* for InanV slipping accidents/ With "a rou§h or^ sexni-rpugh , 
textured surface around the pool, danger of slipping almost^ completely 
eliminated even when the feet* are wfet>/ •• ' ' ^ 

' ' • . , ^ ' • ' ^ ' ^'r 

Scum GDtters . The overflot^' projaghs or scum gutters 'which surround ♦ 
most ipodern pools' pre§ent no prpbJL'^ms td .a blind person. Gutters are ^ 
/^usually built back into the wal^s. Sinc^ no ppr*tion of 'the rail extends 
put over the water there .is nt3 d^pger 'of bumping* on^^ s, head when coming up 
near a wall. However,* in some oider pools a less practical spum^^utter 
is used in which the trough built out over 'tJie .edge of the. p6ol^'wall. . ' 
This type of design is s^omewh^t hazardous, t^o aH swimmers.; howeve'r, wHten 
blind swimmers, are made^-aware. of such ' situations , they* mpre than*«likely 
adapt iriSmed lately and have no parjbicular 'probletns with" bheifi. ' , • 

Another'type qf* overflow •t;:ough in uSfe today is the swim-out ledg'e. * ^ 
In this arrangement ^ watet ftom the popl washes over a small lip -^t phe 
ed^^Qf* the Val":^ onto a ledge which extends approximately one.^foot back 
'from the pool wiill itself. Beyond this ledge is a gutter approximately * 
six inches wide and* ^Ix inches deep. Beyond ^the gutter Is a, rise of another 
three to four Inches to tlje pool deck. Besides making it possible for one 
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MODERN POOU DECK SAFE AND PRACTICAL. . .This raised non-slcid tile border . 
is part of the standard design of the pool. While its purpose is to raijiimize 
the possibility of swimmers wifch wet feet from slipping or falling when nearing 
the pool, it is especially helpful in letting a 'blind Swimmer know when he is 
nearing the edge of the^ po«K Althoflgh the tile is only one inch higher than - 
the "main portion of the deck; it is noticeable enough to wdrfl^all swiinmers that 
they are close to th^ water and to move with caution. ^ . , 

,' * . ,v . 
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to feel the temperature of the water in advance of plunging^Jjl, many blind 
sw^tiers- have favored the swim-out ledge ^ecause it makes- clljnbing* out of • i 
the. pool much easier than crawling up over 'usual scum gutters pr trying to 
seatch around for a wall ladder. x * . 

• 'J » < • 

WapLl Ladders . As vith other ty^es of •swimming'^ppol ecfuipment, ladders" 

have gone through many stages of change and* improvement,^ In some older [ 

^poois in o'lperati^on tod^/, ladders for entering or leaving the pool are made ^ *. 

-of pipes or. metal rungs. They are usually mounted vertically ii\.the pool 

a few inches from a wall .Another type' is also ma'de of metal; however,, 

steps are flat like regular ladder, steps. In some, modern pools, hand fail? 

which 'are present wjth all ladders^ curve down and stop at the scum gutter 

rather than extending beLow the surface where one might strike him/herself \ 

on m^tal parts while -swimming. Steps are simpl}* stnall shelves cemented or ^ 

molded into the wall of the pool. A fur the r. modi fication__of__this type is 

a ladder in whic?h all ^teps are tecessed into the wall. 

Reasons for these improvements should be apparent when one examine^s 
the *four types of ladders and the order in which thej have be%r>/presented . 
By gradually getting the ladder further and f'urt;her out of the way of 
swimmers, there is much les^' chance of accidentally striking the head, 
arms ,* or 'lags on protrpding rail% or vertical supports. Obviously, these 
improvements have b^en extremely favorable t^ blind anti partially sighted 
• p^sons as they have elim'inated another sojurce of^ trouble. , ^ 

Pool 'Environment . ^ffhile.a great ma'ri^ characteristics could be include'4j 
of major concern is the physical locati<|n of d pool, whether "Indoor or' out,> - 
and whether heated or upheated. With inp-eased construction of heated 
pools, swimming is becoming more and more a year-round sport, both indoors 
and outt Sinte beginning swimmers are usually relatively -inactive in early 
stages of instruction, and since they spend much time standing and listen- 
ing' as opposed to continuously mcJving through the water, there Is almost 
always a tendenfce for shivering. .This is ^especially true with many impaired 
or /disable(J* swimmers including yisually im(>aired individuals as their 
mov'ements are oftfeii slower and less vigorous until they gain sufficient 

' confidence- in the water. For this reason, a heated pool is more suitable 
for instructioi^al purpose,s,. Since almost continuous vigorous activity is 
^oece^s^ry in an unheated pool for hue keep comfortable or warm, most 
swimmers continVe to favor a heated pool unless under special circumstances, 

'Such as in, the outdoors 'in an extremely warm climate. 

^.Whether an indoor or outdoor pool is more favorable ,to blind persons 
is not an easy question to answer. Both types of pbcils have advantages * 
and disadyajntages as observed by blind ^ swimmers in both situation^. One of 
tha fir^t noticeable adv'antages ,of an indpor facility is that swimming be- . 
cpmes;a 'year-round sport for must everyc^ne. There was no reaspi) to be con- 
cerned about bad weather interfering with swimming classics or a chilling 
wind 'blowing against one's body when tr aveli ng between pool and locker room 
' ared.,^ Swimming is not restricted tb *the^*|^pular hours of Che day; courses 
can be offered in the evenings when the pool 'is no t li kely to be as crowded. 

'One'iiajoi:^ disadvantage of an indoor pool noted by blind persons is the* 
noise factOx> especially in large or crowded pools. Althoiigh the communication 
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'problem can "be minimized by keeping ins time tors and students close together 
in a specified area of the pool, noise from a large crowd in the water 'does 
become distracting, arid in many cases, extremely, confusing to a blind swimmer 
attempting to maintain orientation in the water. 

In some indoor facilities designed specifically for teaching, an instruc- 
tional pool can be completely tlosed off from ^recreational swimmers and thus 
the noise factor is eliminated. Possibly the major advantage of the* outdoor 
pool is the greatly, reduced -noise level*. Even though swimmers shout louder ^ 
and make more noise in an outdoor pool, sound, are deadened as there are no 
<falls or ceilings from which noise can rebound in to th e pool. Sounds which 
are noticeable, sUch as rattling of diving boards or music from a speaker 
on the pool deck, are clear and urfdistorted ani can serve as excellent refer- 
ence points for orienting blind swimmers to the pool area. 

One possible d^isadvantage of an outdoor facility is that weather con- 
ditions often play 'a part in the activity program. If a poor is heated, 
how^v^r , lessons or recreational swimming may be enjoyed ev,en under many 
adverse weather condition's, although the walk ^to or from the locker room 
may become a little chilly or uncomfortable at times. ' • , 



Diving Boards .. Since diving is* to be disqus^ed in detail in Chapter V, 
^specific procedures and adaptati,ons for a blina^ersdn ta use a diving board 
are not presented 'at this time. Of major conce'rn here is the fact that^al- 
though springboards are usually standardized at* heights of one, or t'hree 
meters, their jdesign and construction usually <^ary somewhat. Positioning' 
of handrails aniJ degre6 to which diving boards extend beyond the edge of a 
pool all deserve consideration. On' some low diving boa,rds (one meter, or 
less) there are often no hpndrails at all. While it may sound somewhat . 
hazardous at first for a btind person to use a diving board with no hand- 
rails, boards of ^this type have presented no ^problems to blind or partially 
sighted divers. A closei:r look at the situation shows that with no handrails 
in the way, a blind diver may mount, the board as close to the edge of the 
pool as p^ssiUle, thus making the distance to be traveled on the narrow 
boar-d as ihort as^ possible and therefore mini'Mzing danger of falling. 

' ' ' % 

Shower and Locker Rooms . Arra'ngement of showers, lockers, ,rest rooms, 
benches' and other locker, rocta equipment pT^esent no more problems to blind 
persons than to anyone else. In most cases, such* facilities are designed 
to make the most practical use of the space and to provide for the best 
' possible means of getting people through the *f acility . 

To a blind person, regardless of locker .room design, it-Is simply a 
matter of getting used to ^the surroundings, just as ini.any other situation. 
One specific problem which requires special attention on the part^of blind 
persons is the texture of floors in shower and locker rooms. These facil- 
ities may have smooth slick concrete floors, concrete surfaces which have 
roughened textures, or in some cases, such as in showei; areas, tile floors. 
The smoother and more slick a surface the easier J^^e comes to slip, 
especially when the feet are wet.- While blind pe^^Bb do not slip any 
more than anyone else, if an apcident, occurs , a b^Ka person is^at somewhat 
of a* disadvantage not being able to see where to reach for some,thing to 
steady him/herself in regaining balance. While this situation could be a 
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source of several problem^, switnming programs have been conducted for blind 
• persons at facilities with smooth floors. The problem has been success- 
fully' handled by instructing students beforehand to walk cautiously and 
land on the toes first rather than placing the heel on t^e floor first as 
/T.n formal walking.^ ■ ^ 

Having a locked room on thne same level as the- pool area 'is not only - 
practical for visually impaired persons, but is also safer^ for ^veryone 
el^. Traveling 6n stairways is extremely dange^"ous when the fe'^t or 
stairs are wet. Where this is necessary, one sho\ilci ^alwayj^' use handrails . 
In some facilities, there may be only one or two steps fronar showers to 
locker room, or from locl^er^room to pool deck. These still require walking 
with caution; however, tl]ey present no serious problelas to blind individuals. 



Special Features . In many pools which are used for multiple purposes, 
there may be pieces of equipment in or around the pool wh^ich seem permanent 
but actually are quite portable. These ma^ include such .'items as racing 
blocks for competitive swimming, racing lane lines, movable bleachers, ' 
canoes or roWboats for instruction iKT life saving , and tables or otl^er- 
poolside furniture. The onlyr critical ^oint as far a« visually impaired 
persons are. concerned . is ^maHing sure tba^ each individual usi^g the rac;Llity 
is made aware of things kept in permanent places and. those only there » 
temporarily. Permanent fixtures are important reference points to blind 
individuals for maintaining orientation to the environment, ^pnproperly 
* placed equipment or pieces of apparatus that have ^een chan^R or replaced 

unknown to a blind swintoier may be the cause o.f much \onfusion and a 
*. possible SCcident. S * 

f Other special items that are becoming popular in pools which are usefd 

for .both instruction and competition include underwater speakers cind ob- , 
servation windows. Speakers not only make it possible for an instructor 
to sp'eak to students while they are below the surface but al^o allow for 
music underwater during synchronized swimming routines. An underwater 
window has made possible underwater photography and observation coaches. 
. Since a blind person is without two sense (sight and hearing) when subiperged 
in jnost s^Mjming poolsj inst^ryctional opportunities can be greatly improved 
thrduffh us^of an underwater speaker system and observation made by in- 
struct^s tl;^j£ugh an underwater window. 



Special Pools for Special Purposes . - 

Since pools are usually designed for diversified populations and for 
a wide variety of aquatic events, it is becoming more and more evident 
that there is no one-purpose pool.' Even a pool £or blind swimmers would 
not be feasible since blindness 4oes not limit itself- to persons of 6ne 
age, size, ability, or aquatic Interest. Altliough matiy swtpmiing pools do 
serve more than one purpose, some facilities are designed with pne partit-' 
ular emphasis in mind. The following are general descriptions of ftur 
type3 o^ special facilities. ^ 

' The Instructional Pool . Two types of instructional pool? are described 
in the follQw4.ng distussion. Both of these facilities have been used for 
the instruction of blind^ and otherwise impaired or disabled individuals as 
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STANDARD SWIMMING FACILITIES 




LARGE OUTDOOR POOL. ..The pool shown aboVe, Specifically designed for .^mpe- 
tition, is part'of a junior college physical education facility,. Long-courdg ;events 
are conducted over the long dimension of the popl (50 meters); the width (25 yarda) 
is ute«d for standard short-course swimming events. * Depth range is from A i/2 feet 
at the end where the sKort-course starting blocks are positioned, to 14 feet un36r 



the dtving boards 




MULTIPLE POOL COMPLEX .This state college facility provides for instruction, 
recreational swimming, water polo and* other competitive* events including short-cfourse 
switmning. The deep pool ranges from 6 feet to 13 feet, and the instructional pool 
ranges from 3 1/2 feet to 5 feet. Both pools are standard outdoor pools, each 75 
feet by 42.1/2 feet. ' . • * • 
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well as for able-bodied jjersons. The fii^st is a small indoor heated ppol 
at a YMCA which for several yea^s has featured programs for blind as well 
as»for groups' involving other impaired and 'disabled Tpersons^ 

The pool is approximately thirty feet long^cind twenty-five feet wide 
with a constant depth of thf ee-and-one-half feet. ' It i5 In a separate room 
Which can he closed off from a larger recreational pool thus ninimizing the 
noise factor and making th^^ area more suitable for successful instrt^ction. , 
The pool has proved to be of , tremendous value to many blind students who 
'had no previous experience in the water. Because of the constant depth of 
three-and-one-half feet, beginner^ rapidly become accustomed to the water 
as thei^e is no fear of suddenly steppi;ig oft into a deep section. The 
relatively small ^iimensions of the pool make loss Off direction and or-ientatiQD 
problems irrsignif leant . Only, essential piecas of pool Equipment are avail- 
able in the room. Spectators tnay observe. students in the class through a 
large window on one side of the room. la this way, distra'ctions to the 
class are almost completely eliminated and |.n the absence of unnecessary 
pool furniture on the pool deck, ther^ is little or no chance of students 
tripping or falling either on t^e deck ov'isL the pool. 

One of ^the more modern instructional pools is featured as part of a 
swimming facility at California State University at Hayvard. This facility 
has been use<^ for groups or individuals with various impairments or dis- 
abilities J^ncluding blind swimmers. This is an outdoor heated pool which 
measures seventy-five feet ia length by forty-two^ feet in width with a depth 
range of three-and-one-hal.^ to five feet. Unlike niost siipilar pools which 
become progressively deeper as one travels along the seventy-five foot length, 
this pool becomes progressively deejj^r across its shorter dim^^nsion. This 
not only allows for more shallow area for instructional purposes but permits 
one to swim for twenty-five yards in a straight line while the depth of 
the waiter remains, constant. * ^ ! 

' . ' 1 

Pools for Competition . With growing interest in competitive swimming, 

^more and more pools are being constructed as part of swim centers d^'^on 

college campuses with competition as a major purpose. Usual design includes 

a pool that is fifty meters in length for long-course competdtjjon and twenty- 

* five yards in width for competition over the short course* '^eplth range 

. usually runs ftom approximately f our-and-bne-half feet at^the* shallow -end 

to thirteen or fourteen. feet at th^^ deep end. While racing Ipnps must Ke 

mgved out of the way in smaller pools to make way for competi'tij/e diving, ' 

a pool of this design allows competitive diving to occur at the deep end^ * ^ 

w^tile rating lanes fox short-course competition may' be kept in place at 

the shallow end. • • j 

Since the swimming area is so large and because the minimum depth of 
the pool is still about f our-and-one-half feet, it can be se€fn that while 
these pools are excellent for competitive purposes, they are not practical 
for typical recreational swim program involving the general public. Small 
^ children and poor swimmers havev^if f iculty even at the shallqw end of these 
pools.. In cases where a pool or this type is open for public xecreational 
swimming, as may be the case on a college campus, a blind student wishing 
to use the facility has no serious projblems as long as he/she is capable of 
swimming in deep water. As men-tioned earlier, however, the tremendous 



increase in swimming area**creates some problems in * orientation . A blind 
swimmer may at times/experienc,e a sensation similar 'to swimming in the ^ . * 
middle of a' lake af Cer taking several strokes and still not contacting one , 
of'th^ pool walls. xTbi^ loss of orientation often occuts after one has 
retuitped ip the surface from completing a deep dive or after completing* a 
dive which involved somersaulti^g or twisting. Jhis particular problem 
should not be a reason for discouraging a blind swimmer with ability from 
using such a pool if one has an opportunity to do so^ To the* person who 
Arjoys long stretches of Swimming without stuping or turning^ a larger, 
than normal swimming pool can provide tremendous enjoyment as well as being 
a true builder of self-confidence in the water. * . 

■ ■ - ' • • 'k ' 

The Diving Pool . While diving of some kind usually occurs just about 

ev&ty place, people gather to swim, pools designed specifically for diving 
and no other purpose dre becomip^ mbre and more popular at recreation ^ 
fac4.1ities whicfi, specialize in aquatic activities,. 'These pools ot diving 
wells are usually not (^ulte as long as the standard pool (twent.y-f ive yaifds). 
However, .depths may be as much ag twelve-and-one-half fee^ or in 99me cases 
fifteen ^o seventeen feet', especially if tfiere are diving tower$ as well as ^ 
springboards. , Unless a pool has been specifically reserved 'for special 
events such as synchrbnized swimning or scuba diving classes, these pool^ 
are usually used strictly for diving. Such a pool presents no problems 'to 
a blind student who iS trained in this activity. It is victual ly safer than 
the usual standard pool which includes bo,th swimmers and -divers with only 
a rope to sipatate different areas. Since a blind person with proper safety 
habits always has a spotter ^ observer to let him/her know when it is ^ 
clear to leave the diving bc^rd, and since there would be no casual swimmer^ 
moving in and out of the .diving area, a diving po.ol is highly pr.acticaj. for ' 
visually impaired persons trained in skills for which the facility, was de- 
signed. V - ^ . ^ ^ 

The Multiple Pool Complete . While iflany swimming pools today"*are being 
used for more than ovCe purpose, it has already been indicated that range of 
activities which occur in swimming pools is too wide for one pool to serve 
evQjryone properly. This problem has been successfully handled with develop- 
ment of the' multiple pbol complex. In many cases, facilities with two pools 
have been operated successfully and served a great many purposes. Some of 
modern swim centers which are elaborate in design ,often feature three or 

'more pools. .In any case^ the solution to the problem is to group 

together activities which can i^^one safely and efficiently and keep fhem 
in one pool. Activities which require a completely different pool design 

/are grcmped 'together in an^thdj pool.- Obviously, the more pools that^ are 
available, the finer the division of activities and ^he less crowded ea^ • 
pool^ 

An example of a multiple pool complex which serves'many purposes is, 
the swimming facility at California State u\iversity at^Hayward. There are 
two outdoor heated pools, each standaifd in size ' (twenty-five yards by forty^ 
two feet), ^e instructional pool mentioned earlier ranges in depth fronu [ 
three-and-one-hal^to five^f^et. The deep pool is six feet in depth, for^. 
approximately oqie-half of its length with d slope dropping down* to thirteen" 
feet beneath the three diving boards. Both pool-s are used for instruction ^ 
as, part of the college program. The deep pool has been equipped with under-^t 
.water speakers far instruction in synchronized swiping or skin and scub^. 



dicing as well as for music during recreatiojnal swim periods. An under- 
K^ter oj^servation window makes coaching and underwater photography afso 
possible. Included as part of the design of this pool are standar4 . 
dimensions and official equipment for short-ctjurs6 swimming competition 
and competitive springboard diving as well as necessary equipment for 
water polo, During recrejtioiial swim periods, the wide^ range of water 
depth covered by'both poo'ls ^makes ■ swimming; diving, -and shallow water 
activil^ies p^ossible for, large numbers people with a wide range of 
abilities,* and wi*tK no significant interference of one activity with 
another. Since ^hese *pools have been used by several blind students for 
instruction in special adapted classes* as ^,ell as in regular classes, and 
for recreational swimming^, it is clearly indicated that such a facility 
is highly* practi9al for blind or pai^tially lighted swimmers. 

'In this chapter it has teen illust^ted that .there really are no 
features of standard .swimming pool equipment, which make any facility 
impractical for a blind swimmer^ If in .designing a pool emphasis is placed 
on safety-first f^ all who use that fapility, blind or partially sighted • 
persons should not have any significant disadvantages. ' For those features 
*of swimming pool design which do present uriique problems to a visually im- 
paired jjerson, solution is most always found by modifying slightly or * ^ 
adapting the approach to the situation or possibly by inventing a completely 
new technique. In general,' tl^e following ^are some features which would be ^ 
good at any swimming pool and especially helpful ^if some of those who use 
the facility are blind or partially sighted persons: 

. A change * in the texture •of the pool dec)c surface or* rou^h 
tile a foot or two away from the 'edge of the pool gives one 
suf'ficient warning that the pool's^ edge ^is nearby i ^ ^ 

A minimum of sharp edges or metal objects around a pool s^ch 
as metal ladders below the surfade wi^h protruding handrails 
and steps do not completely eliminate the problem of an 
'occasional bump ^or bruis&, -but it*reduces the number of cuts 
^ ' and bruises. . ^ . ' . 

Course^ or textured floor surfaces minimise danger of slipping 
pn v(et £eet in the shower or locker room and on the pcfol deck. 

In pools where swimiS^ing and diving 'occur, simultaneobsly, 
, * th^re* Should be a well defined divinjgj^ area with adequate super- 
vision of those who use the diving, bokrds. 

With knowledge that any .pool -that is truly safe is a practical. pojl 
for yisuailry^impaii:ed persons, we are ready for the nesct step — accepting 

• the fact that certain problems' do exist which are unique to blind arid* , y 
partially sighted, participants in most* every new actiVi'ty and that making 

Adaptations, m necessary.. With this approach ininind, we can face new^ 
'fctuU^ions which are a part of the many aquatic activities to Be presented 
in the following pages. • * . , . • * 

V- ■ '■ ••• . . 



WHO TEACaiES AQUATICS* AND HOW 

Those who br^n^*sunshine into the lives^ 
of others cannot keep it from themselves. 

Job 32.18 

Because, of increasing opportunities' for ^lind persons to. participate 
in aquatics, need for well qualified instructors , to teach th6se activities 
is also increasing. An instructor who works w^th a blind student is 
basically no different from any other instructor. However, depending upon 
^ class'' environment and activity being ta^ight, certain adaptations or modi- * 
fications^of teacKing techniques are necessary. - * 

\Just as it has been shown to be practical and possible for blind 
persons to use^s tandaj<i swimming facilities by simply revising or .invent- 
ing a new technique when a problem arises, the same is true in teacjfing if 
blind or 'partially sighted persons are to master new skills. Types 
modifications which^ are necessary depend upon the activity being taught. 
Althpu^h there are a great many aquatic skills which require instruction 
and though many of these are specialized, in general instuctors who teach 
these activities may be grouped into three categories: [ . 

School or college instructors. ^ * ' 

Voltinteer instructors. ^ ' ' - * 

.« Coaches or individuls who** kre' highly skilled in a particular • 
' area* * / . - 

The School College Instructor ' . 

Because of, tl^e nature of tlieir work, school »or college instructors ar-e 
already prepared with knowledge of. sjcills to be taught. Howeve.r, unless one' * 
has been parcidularly assigned to a specialized program, most of students in 
class.es are usually able-bodied.' A blind student yho enrolls in such a 
class should do so wijth the same attitude expected^in ^any *#cademic class — 
the individual works toward accomplishing the same skills and to participate 
fully with other members of the cl^s. ^ V^hile this may seem extremely dif- 

'flcult at fir6t in >view of the thany visual demonstrations which generally 
^occur in a typical physical activities class, instructor and student can 
usually work out solutions to such problems with a lujnimum of fef fort . Many 
of. the necessary retjuirements, though overlooked in some cases, are usually 

•good standard teaching practices wh/ether a class contains impaired and dis- 
abled students or not. •* ' « 

" ^ f ^ 

Sinc€! there m^y be little time for individual instruction opher than ;^ 
that which can be offered as an instructor circulates tfiroygh a class, it* 
is^ssential' that the instructor use clear, concise., verbal descriptions in, 
or^ presentations. Since learning "skills of this«nature often Anvolve 
physical demonstratfen a^.well as verbal descripti9ns , ati instructor might/ 
do well to -use the blind student occasionally for demonstrating a movement 
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pattern or allow him/her to feel movements of another student whq is 
demonstrating (coaction). Another' method often used and quite helpful in 
'minimizing some problems of a blind student is the buddy system in which 
each student choses a partner to work withip learning a skill. In this 
way, if a blind student 'does not understaitd material that is presented 
orally by the instructor, the problem^-CM be worked out with the partner 
without any interruption of class /^rrt^ivity . ' ' * . 



laie Volunteer Instructor 

This category of instructors includes those teaching in situations 
such as Learn to Swim programs offered by the American National Red Cross. 
In this cVass arrangement', the number oj students with each' instructox is 
often much higher than in the previously mentioned .situation. When work- 
ing with'impaired and disabled students^ it i^ often the practice at 
certain stages to have "Student^ and staff on a one-to-one basis. Volunteers 
are important in this type of class structure. ^ ' y-* 

Those who teach as volunteers should be qualifi^ water safety in- 
structors or, certified in lifesaving. Assuming that they are wel^ pre-^ ^ 
pared in subject matter, they have the same responsibility as a school 
or college instructor — good conmiunication with students. ^Since classes 
are much smaller, and since instructors work more closely with blind 
students, communication problems are 'less noticeable; however, there is ^ 
still a definite need for good cl'^ar verbal communication. ^ 

Whereas a. blind student who eij/folls in a class with sighted class- . 
m^tes more than likely enters with some experience in aquatics, volunteer 
instructors may be faced at times with students who. have never before been 
in the 'water. While this may present some problems, even if students are 
sighted, lack of previous water experience along with lack- of ^yesight 
may make progress of blind students a little slower than norm^ during 
• beginning phases of instruction. A volunteer instructor should realize 
this ^problem, and face a^ch new situation patiently and confidently with 
a sj^ident and not .develop an overprdt^ective attitude toward the studen^. 



The Co^ch or Skilled Athlete- ^ , * 3> 

While many forms of aquatic rfecreation are included in most. general 
classes, some specialized activities such as diving are only introduced 
in their elementary forms. Other activijties, such as water «skiing, are 
not offered in the general-class andtherefpre^must Jj^ learned somewhere 
else. -In these cases, well as numerous others, a« third type of instruc- 
, tar may .be^ called upon. ' This 'is the coach or qualified athlete.. In any 
' case, t}ie teaching arrangement is quite , similar' to that involving volunteer 
instructb^ in that^they work with one or a very few blind or partially 
sighted students at any one particular time. Ability to communicate well 
and to understand each student as an individuar i6 essential. However, 
' in the cas§. of siich specialized instruction,* one/ other factor must be . ^ 
. considered/ While an instructor may be extremely qualified in'Jiis/her 
special afrtivity, there is 'no gua^ant^ie that a skillful diver or water 
skier'is adequately trained in techniques of lifesaving and water safety* 
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If^ such is the case, the activity ^should not "be conducted until provisions 
for safety can he made. In the case of boating activities, it is tequired 
by law that one approved life-preserver be oh bpard for each person in the 
boat. It is* also r^quir^d by law in most areas that tone must wear a life 
preser>^er whl*le \feter skiing. 



The Qualifcies of a Good Ittstructot 



Regardl'es^ of the instructor or type of activity being taught, one of 
the most necessary qualities of a good • tjeacher is ability to^ communicate - 
well with a student. In addition to proper choice of words' and ability to 
demonstrate ef f ectivel]^^, an instructor .must be able to. hold *the interest 
of students.. Without visual cues, it is quite easy fo^ the attention df a 
Istudent to drift away from' time to time. Because pf the small number of 
Students in each class in most case3, as well as the short distance between 
an instructor and any particular student, this problem is not usually too 
noticeable unless material is not presented clearly* 

' ' ' . • % 

A good technique which can be- Used to test one's abilj.ty to teach' 
blind^ ar partiall)^ sighted students is to tape record a class session, or * 
observe anothet person who'is teaching visually impaired persons* Pay 
special attention^^ the dumber of times that such phrases as Do it t)iis way 
or Move your arms like this' are used . Try to imagine how meaningful or how 
clear these instructions would be if you were anable to see. Each time a 
movement is physically demonstrated to a blind student along with instruc- 
tions to Move this way oi^ some .similar command usually poses no problem * 
when a yovem^nt is clearly- understood by the student* However, commands 
are gi^^en and movements demonstrated by the instructor ^visuallyj the 
presentation has little ot-ono meaning to a blind student. This situation 
more than likely comes up in a class where blind and sighted stiidents are 
combined as opposed to situations where an instructor works individually 
with one or a limited number of impaired or disabled* students . 

A second' important quality of the good instructor is having a sincere 
interest in the progress'.of each student. Because of traditional attitudes 
toward blindness > many individuals are not certain as to how they should 
act toward blind persons and as a result, feel uneasy around one who is 
visually im()aired. >^This is especially true if the student is slow to learn 
*and lacking in self-confidence. If instructors are also working with 
stu4ents who have ja. great deal of self-confidence and learn somewhat faster, 
they may fiave a tendency ^to lose interest ii\ slower students and instead 
. turn towatd students they Took upon more favorably. In reality slow 
learners at this stage "of Instruction need more encouragement. 

Another closely related quality .Is problem solving ability. This can 
be su6med up in 6ne word — imagination . Types of problems which come up ^in 
learning-^ situations are as varied as .the activities themselves. No one in- 
structor can be Expected, t<? haye solutions to all of these probl^ems. When 
a difficulty does arise^ an instructor, should analyze the s-ituation and 
imagine facin^^he ' pr'obiem fro^-the student's point-of-yiew. An inetructor 
• who tells a beginning student that he/she simply doesn't know how tQ handle 
a particular lir^blem' may in one short moment destroy all the confidence an 
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impairedi^r disabled student had developed in that instructor. To* a mo^ 
advanced student who is more capable of handling frustrating problems such 
a statepient might still be discoui^ing "at first; however, this student may 
be'able^to supply the imagination Wte instructor lacks and most likely pre- 
vent such a situation from reoccurrin|. • - ^ 

Oo^e more essential quality of a mature instructor is ability to use 
wise judgement in making decisions. Because o'f traditional beliefs con- 
cerning blind persons, many individuals mUy develop overprottfctive attitudes 
and not allow a blind or visually imp^red individual to attempt anything 
which may seem unusually difficul^t gr a little dangerous-- at first. While 
safety can NEVER *be over' emphasized , an activity felt to be truly dangerous 
is probably impractical from the outset. However, many^activities which 
may seem frightening or dangerous at*first' u§ually only* require a slight- 
revision of a technique used in learning the skill. 

, . - " ^ . ^ ; . ' • 

An 'example of an apparent danger' /being immediately eliminated by 
adding a modified procedure is exemplified in a" blind person, diving into 
a pool. Possibility of diving in on top of another swimmer is very real, 
However, "this danger can be elimin^ed by always getting a verbal all- 
'clear signal from a qualified swimmer or lifeguard before each dive. Poor 
judgement on the part of- an, instructor may be "^qu^ly as harmful to a 
blind participant. inexperienced instructor who is so influenced by 
the success of a blind person in a particular^'activity may not 'impose 
enough restriction's. It is at such times when accidents could occur. 



The deciding factor is the individual mAe-up and programs each 
student*. Some students take several weeks to achieve what others accom- 
plish in one day. Sirrce Chere is a wide range of abilities among visually 
impaired persons to perceive spatial relationships, individual differenced^ 
among them show up noticeably in activities whic)i require such perception. 
A good instructor is' able to observe per^ormancfe^' of each student and maJce 
judgements according to'^Tow veil a student has performed each preceding 
step before suggesting the n^t step in learning a skill. In making such 
judgements', an -ins true tor should also consider what a student says and 
thinks about his/her own progress. Encouragement toward new goftl^ should' 
be given just as it is for all students. However, care should be taken 
not, to .push one into something for which he/she is not yet confident or 
preVarecJ to attempt. Although it is* unfortunate, a frightening or un- 
si^ccessful experience in the water remains tnor^ vivid in one's memory than 
a, successful one. ' ^ 



Class Arrangement " - ' " ^ - " . 

— ~ ~ * ' , ^ » 

Some class arrangements in which instructors may find themselves have 
already been meptioned in this chapter. - While there are many differen^t* 
possibilities in specialized activities, of importance in this discu«sion 
is the small sp^eciaiized class for blind students as compared tiS enrolling 
them in, tegular or^ standard classes. ^Although it is- quite commonly felt 
that the only practical w^y/to tfeach blind students activities such 'as 
swimming is to enroll them in specialized classes. It has recently been 
shown that'jthere are advantages to these students enrolliYig in regular 
classes. , 
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The* Specialized Class for Blind Students >^Although .a class of this 
type- is uspally small* in numl^r , the number of -^udents in the class- is 
.not ^s important as the number of students assigned to each instructor, 
sin mos t , programs Jof fhis type*, the desired ratio is 'one student to each 
instjuctpr ^o' insure maximum safety. However^ whether there is one or 
possibly thrfee students in a group, the important factor is the amount of 
individual atteption ^ach student is able to receive. This is especially 
significant to a beginner in' swimii&.ng. To more advanced students, especially 
if each is^ receiving individual 'instruction-, ^progress from one step to 
another in a stries o^ skills is much faster as oth^r students w^th widely 
varying capabilities are not there to slow down inst;ruCtion, • 

^Another 4dvatttag& of this system for beginning swimmers is that, 
because of the, close relationship. with^an instructor, each^ f eel^more ^ 
secure until sufficient confidence. has been gained in the water, A 
^specialized class is also advantageous* to a student who has difficulty In 
perceiving spatial relationships.. Instruction can be altered to fit the 
pace of each stud^mt. It additional time has to be taken to help a sXow 
learner over a particular problem, there need be no interference with more 
rapid progress of other^students . ^ While this type of clas? arrangement has 
b'een used successfully for many years and whi^le many blind individuals have 
benefited greatly from it,^there are a few disadvantages. 

• * * y 

^ Since the envii;-onment is njore protective than thai of a- typical 
swimming class, unless care is taken, ^raarty students may feel Ins^ure if 
'they swim under any other conditions. Instructors of such a program can 
avoid this prpblem by gradually preparing the student, for normal activity 
with s'ightetf persons^ As* skill and conf idence-^are developed, an instructor 
may occasionally invite a blind stutJent to participate in the, regular rec- 
reati6(ia^ swim program. Another disadvantage of limiting water activity 
to tne specialized class environmt^nt is that it Tpay prolong one's adjust- 
ment period to»the iijjrairment ox 'diisability. A major factdr in an im- 
paired or disabled personLs adjustment 'to a normal v^y of life is to 
^(^^ept oneself and^ realize one's limitation^. Thf sooner an individual 
can^a^jpst to noijnal acLivity, the sooner able-bodied persons will accept 
them as a\ normal, confident peer. i ^ 

fhe Blind Studfent in a >Noirmal Class . ' With many opportunities avail- 
able to learni aquatic activities in schools .or colleges, blind or partially 
sighted students might find one or several of th^se courses interesting and^ 
wish to sigji up for them. 'Those who have. cop^id.ence and some experience 
should hav^TJ% significartt prpblems in liost classes. However, with -larger 
number of ftuder\ts i^n a 'class, the blind student hafe to adapt to 'the class 
and the pac^ at which material is presented rather than having the pace of 
the. class adapt to him/her as in the Specialized program^ Any anticipated 
problems should be dis'cussed between student and" instructor "before the 
class", begins. At such time, the instructor shoufd advise S^hether the class 
ig practical or whether the, blind studertt should receive some specialized 
^nstructiorf beforehand to gain self-confidence in the water 

While it is obvious that a class such as those offered in -schools and 
colleges are more challenging to a jjlind student and']' demand greater ^ 
concentration and. effort, participation in a regular class has been shown 
to have* several definite advantages. Psythological problems related to * 



adjustment to blindness in such an activity are de^^lt. with early and are 
usually, overcome as skill and confidence are developed. Although a blind 
student in a regular class has to put f ofth^more e^6rt than necessary 
in a specialized class, experience of learning and working with (?thers often 
proves to be satisfying and does much to impro.ve one.'s self-image and 
confidence in other activities as well. 



•Summary • * 

In this chapter, we have been mainly concerned with types of instruc- 
tors who now teach and who will teach aquatic- activities ffi visually im- 
paired persons and methods they use in various teaching environments. 

.Specific problems and adaptations will be discussed as they occur , in 
special situations in activities to follow. Both specialised and standard 
classes have definit^e advantages and disadvantages whixh should be con- 
sidered in detail by blind or partially sighted students and^ the director 
or instructor, before deciding ypon which approach to take.#,In general, 
students with previous experience and confidence in an activity may feel 
more comfortable in a standard class while those with no previous ex- 
perience in an activity may bene^it^ from some instruction in a specialized 
course for 'visually^ impaired persons. While size,^,tyf>e of claSs (regular 

*or ^specialized) , and activity being taught may vary, all instructors have 
to face each new situation with an open mind that is not handicapped by 
traditional attitudes concerning visual impairments. Their goal is not 
simply to teach aquatic skills but to gain and keep confidence of each 
studenti Understanding between student and instructor is a necessity. 
Teaching is not based on presentation skills, alone ; .the other essential 
•factor is communication. Realizing that 'one of the meana of communication 
is nonexistant when one is without^ vision, imagination and creative 
ability are thfe two most . useful tools to aid an instructor who teaches 
aquatics to blind and pattially sighted persons. 



0 SWIMMING: THE FOUNDATION FOR WATER CONFIDENCE AND SAFET* . ' 

If you have built castles* in the 3±x y your ^ 
work' need not be lost;_that is where they 
* should be.' Now put the foundations un^er them. 
^ ' . Henry David Thoreau 

Values of adefluate swimming abiljjty to anyone seeking recreational * 
activities in or around vater are obv'ious. However, not all aquatic ac- 
tivities require an individual to be in direct contact with water; boat- ^ 
ing and fishing are just two of many examples. Since ability to swim is ^ 
not required in these activi^es^ its importances^ often overlooked 
until an emergency occurs. V nonswimmer who falls froth a fishing pier 
or while not wearing* a life preserver is thrown from a small boat can do 
IjLttle moce than wait for assistance. The individual's fear of-l^eing in 
trouble makes the job of a rescuer more difficult. On the other hand a 
pe'irson with adequate swimming ability is safer in water, can handle un- 
expected situations, and is not likely to let panic interfere with good 
judgement • ' ^ . ^ , 

From a safety vantage, knowing how to swim is extrefoely important to 
a blind person who enjoys any type of water recreational activity. Blind- 
ness is often a cause of fear in new situations. However, there is no^ 
. reason to believe t,hat water is ^inherently more dangerous for blind inr 
dividuals than for anyone else. For example^, a sighted person with no 
training and no confidence in the water has more difficulty in an emergency 
than one unable to see who iT^water safe. ^ . ^ • 



j atus far, the importance of kr\owing how to 9wim has emphasized safety 
considerations. The fact that swin&iing.can make other forms of aquatic 

' activity mqre safe and practical is significant. Recreational swimming 
can be strenuous, relaxing, or creative; it can be described irt other ways 

y depending upon the individual participant.' The fact t»hat swimming has/ 
been a valua'ble activity not only fpr visually "impaired, persons but for 
most other impaired and disabled individuals is evident from the many 
^^ecialized programs in which, it is included. Since movements in the 
_ water are somewhat flower than on land, and sijice one can mOve about with 
more eas^ ^d freedom, effects of a condition such^as blindness are^lerss' 
of a problem and less notice%tle in i*ater.* Often blind or visually im- 
paired swinnners with skill and confidence in water. are not looked upon* as 
handicapped. HoweVer, conditions such as blindn^r^ are considered whenever 
necessary, such as getting a verbal all-clear from an observer before diving. 

Adaptations are necessary aad, should 'not be looked down upon by anyone. 
Adapted 'devices and modified methods to* minimize or eliminate possible 
dangerous situations a3;e used in water by many different' individuals. 
Because adaptations often enable blind persons to' participate , in regular J[ 
'^aquatic programs with complete safety and confidence, visually impaired 
individuals are usually more readily accepted .by others in these activi^es 
and blindness 'ife np^a cause of undue" concern*. 

, 

< Th'e time to handle special prob2,ems related to blici^lness Is during 
instructional periods. .'For this reason, emphasis in f dllowingiSliscussitfns 
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is not specifically on mechanics of each swimming stroke but instead on 
uniqlie problems faced by blind swimmers, in learning these skills. Stand- 
ard swimming skills that must te performed in a specified manner by blind 
and sighted persons' alike are- discussed . 



Teaching Swimming to Blind Individuals ' * * . 

Learning tq swim is basically the same for blind as for. sighted la- 
dividualsv In either case it involves, becoming familiar with a con^letely 
n6w environment, gaining confidence in one's ability* to stay afloat, and 
building upon this confidence by learning any of the various swimming 
strokes. 'Possibilities for advancement are as varied^ as ofie'§ special 
interests and individual goals. At all stages •in the learning process, 
attitudes of blind or visually impaired students toward their own abilities 
are directlj^ or indirectly related to functional vision. »If an individual 
fails several times while attempting a particular skill, instructor and/or 
student often assume*, that the visual condition caused" the proSlem so that 
attention is i'jmediately directed to anothe? skill. In reality, the 
solution may only require a little mo,re practice by the student or more 
accurate instruction by the* teacher. Actually ' eyesight does not play a 
significant role in early stages' of swimming instruction. A sighted 
swimmer in water can seldom accurately see what, the arms and legs are doing. 

Adjusting to a New Environment . A student with no previdus experience 
in water is about to enter ^ whole rfew environment. Bef»re^,instruction can 
be meaningful to blind students, they must be familiar' with the swimming 
area as. well as feel comf6i;table in water. Learning about ^^he swimming 
area i^ not any tnore difficult for these students than learning about any 
other new area.. However, an instructor describing an area to one Who is 
totally blind may find it a new and challenging experience. The student, , 
must know how tp move' safely from locker room to pool. It is essential 
that the student be* taught to form some type of, mental image of the poo 1^ _ 
and its surroundings' The ins trucXor can be of assistance in this_process 
by walking around the pool with the student and explaining such things a^ 
pool dimensions and deptl^ along with locations of stairs, wail ladders, 
lifeguard standsc> and diving 'boards. Both permaneji^ and temporary pieces 
of equipment i need to i>e pointed out.^ Permanent fixtures are used 'by blind 
swimmers as' landmarks ahd therefore should , be given special attention. 

The more meaningful information a student can gather about the swimming 
pool environment, the less likely, the phapce for confusion, loss of direc.tion 
or accident. If any pool equipment is changed or replac'ed frpm one session ^ 
to^anofher, changes should immed'iatel/ be pointed out to eacn blind student 
familiar with tfee old landmarks. After a* thorough orientation to the pool 
and surrouhdin*g areas, the student >is ready to. enter thej-zater. 

Most swimmers, regardless of ^present ability^ are ^le to recall their 
fir»st experiences in water as somewhat frigntening. Water rising around 
,the body, changes in body temperature, and water movejoeut are unlilce any-, 

' thing experienced on l^nd. Adding to this /uncertainty is the_yay wat^r 
makes the bpdy buoyant. Body movements ari much*^ slower "^and.^more difficult 
in water at .this* tige; footing becomes mor'e uncertain as one moves into 

"ykter that approaches chest or shouldetr depth. It is not unusual fo,r a 
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blind student to feel that these fears are^ue to visual impairments. The 
instructor needs to be encouraging and reassure the student that these new ' 
and unusual sensations are normal and sijared by almost everyoile their first* 
tim^s in water • The instructor must not only be confident but be able to 
win the donf idence^of the student as soon as possible, TJie sqoner confir 
dence is shared by both student and instructor, the more rapid the progress. 

The final ^tep in adjusting to water is in 'gaining confidence to go 
below the surface. This is often difficult for beginners. ' However, this 
presents no special problems for one without sight. Since most begfnners 
fear opening their eyes imderwater ^d since water 'around the ears prevents 
\ or greatly distorts hearing, most^eginners feel a little insecure at first.. 
To. minimize fears, one may hold onto the gutter along' the eHge of the pool 
and gradually lower the head below the surfaceT"^"A second step may be to 
walk into waist-deep water with the instructor^ and then duck below the ' ' 
surface while still holding the instructor's hand. The third >6tep could 
be to duck' below the surface without any assistance. Fii\allV, a student 
may plunge forward or sit down to drop beneath the surface and then regain * ^ 
footing on the bottom of the pool to stand up. As •with' gt^ious steps, 
this may be donfe with the instructor who assistSsthe student to his/her 
feet until confidence has befn gained. 

Building Confidence with Swimming Skills . After students become well 
oriented to the pool and its surroundings and begin to feel at -ease_Jj: 



water, they are ready to learn skills to s'ttengthen- confidence and enable 
them to enjoy normal particiR^j/ion in 'swimming as v/ell as other aquatic 
activities. Although medjj^s o^ presenjting these skills to blind or 
visually imp^^ired students ^ay be slightly revised, these are standard 
skills presented to all swimmers. In general, materials presented to | 
blind students a^ based on courses offered by the American National Re^L 
Cross — beginners, advanced beginners, intermediates, and swimmers. Cdurses 
for advanced swiimners in life saving, and water safety are also offered". 

Whatever specific content of a particular swimming program, emt>hasis 
is on giving a student confidence by teaching several ways to float. Then 
add arm and leg movemetvts and a proper breathing rhythm to build a swimming 
stroke gradually. Differenjt types ofJ^armand leg movements and a variety 
of breathing patterns are theo introduced^ to develop other swimmlkig strokes. 

By progressing gradually from skills in which 'a student has confidence 
to those which are new but related, a full range of swimming -strokes can be 
learned with minimum of difficulty. In presenting swiimning skills to blind 
or visually impair ecf students, certain adaptations to regular 'teaching pro- 
cedures Are necessary, especially if a student is totally blin4. Clear, 
concise verbal descriptions which do not depend upon visual observation a're 
most necessary, ^ ' ^ ! , 



Copnonly used helpful technique requires tactual demonstration of 
skills. This is done by: ' 

Demonstrating a skilly and allowing the blind stq/ent to feel 
* movements of. involved body parts, „ ^ 
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. Having the instructor move the arms or legs of a blind student 
> through the proper motion until the feel of a movement has been 

acquired . , ^* " 

-**•«''• * » , • 

' . Combining both 'methods is effective also. 

In learning a new §kill, many beginners soon realize that simply imi- ^ 
tating an 'instructor doe's not always prpduce desired results. This can be 
the source of frustration and disappoihtiitent for visually impaired students 
if not handled 'properly by in'stT^itt;or . Since all swimming str9^es consist 
of rhythmic movements, the important factor is not that a particular set of 
motions is reproduced. Proper emphasis must be given each part of a stroke 
at the appropriate time. 

Comments of. an ins-tiructor should be meaningful to a student and related 
to familiar situations. An example is when one who is apparently doing 
everything properly is unaj)le to keep the head above water ^while treading 
because upward and downward movements are equal. This can be explained 
clearly and demonstrated effectively? in shallow water. Move the tiands fir^t 
in an upv^ard direction and therf downward so that force exerted ^down againa't 
the water ycai^es the individu^ to rise while upward force causes the person^ 
to fall-r If these two forces are equal, the body does not rise any higher^ 
in th^ water than with no motion at all. 

To keep the head above water, the body must rise higher than in its" 
normal floating position. To accomplish this, forces ejcerted downward 
against. the water must be greater than upward forces. In other words, 
emphasis is giv^ to downward movements of hands and feet while upward move- 
ments are. thought of as 'a recovery prior to the next stroke. 

'Another cai^se for sinking* wheh learning to tread water involves hook- 
ing the toes upward^ at .the beginning of the up-stroke to prepare for the 
next downward push against the water. "This may seem like a fine point which 
is difficult for a beginner to understand. Yet such seemingly technical 
details make the difference between going through the motions with little 
success and performing movements with less effort and achieving full success. 

This problem can be solved by comparing tpe experience with- one which 
is similar and familiar. Alpost everyone at some time or other 'has ^tepped V 
into deep soggy* mud ox has at least touched mud. One does not climb out of 
mud by first curling the toes upward and then lifting the foot. The normal > 
reaction is to point the toes downward and slide the foot^out — heel first. 
That this method /provides less preesi^re^on th^foot is easily demonstrated 
in shallow wat^r.' First have the student rai^e the foot witii toes |)ent 'up- 
ward and then with toes pointed downward. .Water slides down the foot in 
the second situation so that there is less resistance against the foot 
du;;ing this part of the movement. Consequently, the body is not forced 
beneath the surface. i ' * ^ 

Ano'ther apparently -difficult situation which can be simplified with 
slight revision involves teaching a complex skill such a3 a complete swimming 
Stroke^ Whil^ swimming Strokes can.be simulated on the decker ne^r the 
edge of dpool, beginners who attempt to concentrate on all phases of a 

■ . y 
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stroke may h^ve difficulty getting the head aboye water at the proper time 
for a breath.. Remembering that swimming is a completely rhythmic activity, 
an instructor can include both auditory and tactual cues. For example, it 
often appears at first that arms and legs move at ^the same time but in 
opposite directions in the breast stroke. Actually arms start to pull , ' 
slightly before legs begin to recover for the kick^ 

This situation, which seems highly complicated, can be simplified by 
having the instructor demonstrate movements for blind students in the ^ 
^itormal manner. At the same time the instructpr ^monstrates, he/she 
counts in rhythm with the movements. Although this stroke can be completed 
in three rhythmic counts, the beginning of leg recovery, and inhalirrg do 
not occur on regular beats. In this case, and is inserted between the 
numbers to indicate where* of f-beat action occurs. Auditory rhythm for 
this stroke might be one-and-tvo-and-three ^ one-and-two-and-threei . ^ Off- 
beat action occurs between counts one and two. However, the second and 
is included^ to keep the rhythm even. During the second and beginning the 
glide. ' ^ ^ . 

* As an instructor demonstrates the stroke, numbers are counted several 
times in rhythm until the student 'learns the timing.. Then the instructor 

si^bstitutes the words pull-breathe-kick glide , pull-breathe-kick—glide 

for the numbers one-^nd-two-and-three . Possibly the most critical and 
techijical point is teaching the student to wait unty^fter the arms have 
begun the pull before 'Star ting recovery of the legs for the kick. 

The proper rhythm can also be established by having the student, 
demonstrate the stroke while holding the gutter at the side of the pool. 
^The student performs the skill as the instructor counts the beat.' If a 
student haa a tendency to begin the leg recovery too soon, the instructor 
may correct this by holding the feet in the glide position until he/she 
s^ys and betweeij^numbers one and £wo. ^ 

Techniques described above are not limited to the breast stroke nor 
are they only practical for blind or partially sighted students. Counting 
rhythms of various swimming strokes has long been used in regular swimming 
classes. The only significant difference when used to teach blind s'tudents 
is that skills are also tactually demonstrated. In this^way a blind student 
feels movements at the same time rhythmic coutits are 'given. Occasionally 
a student memorizes proper rhythm and appropriate movements.' However, 
because of inaccu]^ate communication between student and instructor*, ^arts 
of the stroke, though performed accurately, are not timed appropriately. 
To coordinate all parts of a complete swimming stroke is often difficult'** 
for any student. This problem is normally 'handled through observation of 
several^ repetitions of a complete stroke. This reetophasizes need for 
clear, concise verbal descrj-ptions and accurate demonstrations to blind ^ 
students. If tpo many movements are goirtg on at any one time for a" ^ 
student to feel them all simultaneously, demonstrate th^ full* cycler of a 
stroke several times while the student examines each movement in terras of 
its relationship to ctther movements an,d to the rhythmic count. 
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Special Problems for Blind Swimmers • , » 
= ""^ 

As soon as students gain confidence in one or several swimming strokes 
and begin to swim distances greater than those required to demonstrate 
skills, many begin to discover ce;:tain problems faced by all blind swimmers 
regardless of their degree of skill in water. Maintaining direction and ^ ^ 
orientation in the wat^r 4re noticeat^le problems. Another to be considered' 
is how to avoid cbllisions with walls and other swimmers. Students soon 
discover proT^lems peculiar to each style of swimming. Aa* an aid to both 
^tudent ,and instructor these problems are discussed' in the f ollowing i>ara- 

graphs.. 4 ^ - ' . 

— * 

Water Orientation . Almost every swimmer without a point of reference 
h^s difficulty mafntaining -a straight line while swimming. Thi^ is especially 
true of beg^inners who do- not open their eyes while moving through water. 
For blind swimmers, this problem is magnified ^omewhat since they usually 
,have no way to kpow when they. are going off course 'unless contact^ is made 
with a wall p£ the pool or they are able to hear verbal' commands from an ^ 
observer. An individual unable to hear comnands 4nd who' does not make 
contact with *a wall may complete as much as a full circle land be completely 
unaware of 'turning. This results in complete .loss of orientation. While 
this is not a serious problem for a capable swimmer, there is .need for con- 
cern if a poor^swimmer drif>ted into deep water and 'was unaware of it. This 
is one reason that complete familiarity with the pool and its surroundings 
was emphasised earlier in this chapter. ^ - - 

- Loss ot direction and orientation may occur at any time during swimming. 
However, the situation is not as difficult to handle as it may at first 
seem. Sound provides key reference points around' a pool for a. blind person. 
Therefore, special attention should be giveh to familiar bounds produced by 
equipment and devices in permanent locations around the pool. For example, 
rattlipg of a diving board %s one sound which cannot be easily niistaken for 
anything else. .A music speaker at a particular location on the jpool deck 
provides sound that can be used for orientation purpose^T^If a pool has 
both shallow arid deep ends, one easily notices noises made by small children 
at the shallow end. Any number of additional sound referiences *can be used 
depending upon the pool and surrounding facilities.^ 

Collisiorts with Walls and Other Swimmers . Colliding with" another 
swimmer or pool wall i^ n6t unique to blind or fSartially sighted swimmeVsw ^ 
Although collisions can cause injury, they are seldom serious since move- 
ments in water are slower than on land. With a little extra concentration 
on the part of a blind swimmet, collisions should OQCur very seliiom, and 
those which do occur sl^ould be little more than just brushing -physical cpntac^fr. 

To reduce possibilities of violent cpllisions, swimmers should avoid 
wild thrashing motions, while navigatliif 'thro ugh crowded areas of a pool. 
They should remember to slow down whenever -they feel they are approaching 
a wall.. Strokes should be slow and cautious when one becomes disoriej^ted 
as a wall may be. much closer than the swimmer estimates. When swimmirig 
underwater it is often possible to detect an approaching ^Wimrner by dis- -r-^ . 
tu>^nces in* the water. Although sounds are not as directional underwater ^ 
'as on land, rioise levels beneath the-surface increase as anotjier swimmer 
ajiproiches. ^ 



Problems Peculiax to Styles 'Of SwlTrmrfng . Many problems discussed thus 
far may be eliminated, minimized or greatly magnified depending upon the 
particular stroke. Based on opinions and e^jjJferiences of many blind students 
in various swimming programs, it is generally agreed that maintaining one's 
direction is easier wh^le swimming on the stomach than on the' back. When 
sv^imming on the back the ears are almost constantly below the surface of 
the water or water .continuously sloshes in and put of the ears to make . 
hearing verbal commands extremely difficult. Furthermore, when an instruc- 
tor sho.ut« to a student, "Go left," this usually means go le5t of the 
direction in which you are traveling. To a swimmer on his/her back in ^ 
the, water, left means in the direction of the left shoulder ; This position 
is to the instructor'? riglit. Obviously , 'this'' can be a source o^f contusion* 

Since sound is vital for maintaining orientation, strokes perfor^ned 
in a face-down position are most useful if the ears can be cleared 'long * , 
enojugh. to recognize sounds.. For example, one ear is brought above the 
surface as the head is rolled to the side for ^ breath in the crawl. •* 
However, in many cases wafer is cupped in the ear , and a swimmer may have 
the sensation of still being* submerged. In the br^st stroke t.he head is 
lifted straftfeht forward and so that watei^'<Sdrains from' the ears 

during the time that breath is* inhaled Although one ear ^is kept out of 
water constantly in the side stroke, an occasional washing' of water-over 
a swiimner's head can cause this ear to fill and remain filled lyiless the 
head, is tilted one way or the other, ^thpugh it is possible to hear . • 
verbal commands, tlje fact that only one ear is* exposed makes recognizing ^ 
direction o*t a sound extremely difficult, if not impossible. 'This*is not 
•to imply, however, that the breast stroke is the only practical stroke to 
use. In any stroke the head may be raised arid kept atove the surface fo|; 
a cycle t>r two to check orientation. .Swimmers capable of handling them-"^ * 
selves anywhere in a pool may simply not worry about hearing and choose 
to use other strokes because they are relaxir^g or more satisfying. 

Although disc^rien<:ation is possible, no rule sa^s that^it must occyr 
every time .bne is not aware of sounti "references . To r^ciuce possibiiitj^of 
collisions, some swiiSniifg strokes are mofe practical than others, ^or 
exa^le, when swimming toward a wall,^ny stroke in which a swimmer's hand 
extepds beyond the head is practical. Although there is no definite glide 
period in the crawl,,, a blind swimmer might extend each han<i» slightly 
longer "t?han usual so that there is fto time when the head is the foremost 
part of the body. , ^ ^|^^ 

* ' - * * y * 

In breast and s^e strokes, the period of time, the' neaa-^i^ads the 
body is relatively short.: Howe vet, there is a short moment ^h'en the hea3 
could strike the wall before the hands. This can be remedied by slowing 
do^ the stroke when approaching a wall or when iti doubt as to location 
and closeness of a wall. . ' ' - * 

Since the butterfly is an ^fcremely powerful strdke fn *which the head< 
^eads the rest of the body for a relatively long period of *timej«»*,this stroke 
should be used with extreme caution, especially nhen approaching a wall. 
Even at relatively •slow speeds, it is possible ^o s.trike the top of the 
head, nose, or chin on the scum gutter before the hands, comSlfcown. into the 
water. 



Both regular and elementary back strokes nJay be extremely rela5l|pig. 
However, these strokes,' as well as the inverted Jjreast stroke, make it 
possible td strike the head on the edge of the pool. ^Unfortunately , when ' 
ihe"head is, the leading part of 'the body; much of^- tfte power of these strokes 

*^.s beine delivered. These strokes should not be discouraged but used with 
caption whetK^the wall of a pool or other swimmers are nearby. 

^ . ^ V . . * ' • . ' ' 

^ . ' A ' 

> Put ting >?few Skills to Use ' , ' . . ' ' 

— ~~ * * • 

Certain goals are /common to all well de&igned programs of swinping in- 
struction. One of the .most common and important as to 'teach each individual 
to be safi|L'an'd ^comfortable in water. Another objective is^ to teach one to % 
accompiisOand app^reciate as wide a variety of swimming strokes as possible. 
*One of- thi|Pmost valuable assets of any swim pro-am is accomplishment of a 
real ifeeling of confidence and safety in water. This aMlitjt is often' 
referred to as watermanship , Regardless of how precise and accuratefy 
swimming strokes are^perf ormed, one who jciombines confidence in and respect*' 
for rather* than fea4^f water will be safe 4nd possess Watermanship . 



At. this'point^n irjdivldual can most appreciate and enjoy svimming. 
To demonstrate a particular skilf for an instru^9i^,is only the first ste^. 
To'usi one's skills n^t;urally. and cbjmplete confidence in a regular 

recreational swimmii^g program' is the true indicator that "an individual has 
reached the most important ^oal in this stage o*f aquatic development^ 



Summary ' . ^ • 

«• ' * . f> ' t, 

No special emphasis has been gi^yen specialt^bjectiVes for blind or 
partially sighted' persojis^as Compared to objectives for sighted individwals. 
This ha^ been intentional! Since swimming is an activitjlfor ALL people, 
instructional programs, are djjj^ned 'to givefevery student equality of 

_ opfiortdnity. If -a special o^ectlvie is related to blind or ^artjally 
sighted* persons, it is the ba§it objective of this chapter— to discuss 
common* problems faced ^)y*blind and partially Sighted persons* in swimming. 
Various adaptations have been presented so that both student and instructor 

g'*8can mare fully understand what is involved in aiu^^ituations and thus, be 
ab^l^^to woxfk out- 4)ractical solutions. ^ Individual ^wimmiRg. skills are 
MicfJ^by^tand^ for everyone: * Special methods of presenting th««e^ 
^Hs* ^re^iP jnaW*' tiases simply another jneans'^ to the ^Itne end. Thojigh 
swimming -wiji b^ compl9tery nevf and challenging experience for sx)me, re- - 
sirXts 'are personally rewarding and satiating in most cases. Numerous 
blincf an4 partJLally sighted person^ who T^ve gone through ^ch programs 
and aa^nced further in aquatics have i;eported 4:hat learning to^swim a^d 
feel ^t ease in wa^r haf been a- foundation 'for building xcmfidence , noj: 
only in water* but in many daily activities as well. 



LEARNING TO DIVE 



^ ' ' Do not let what you caVnot do . . ' ' - • — > . 

interfere with what you. can, do, 
' : - • ■ ' John Wooden 

^ ' * The question of whether or not diving is a pr'acticajActivity for' 
blind persons Wis probably never before been given serious^ consideration. 
Although elementary forms of 'diving arc of tap included in swimming courses, 
opportninities for^bllncL^d partially sighted individuals to go beyortd 
'diving from the -^ge of a pool^have been limited. Those who have, learned 
'to -use a dUv\ng^ board have either learned 'these skills t)n their own or 
have been encouraged- or coached by other persons who have shown an in- 
terest in^tf>^rking with them as individuals". " * ' ^ a 
' JP ^ , ' : . . ^ 
Apparent lack of enthusiasm for teaching blind persons tc-.dive is a 
direct result oflftraditional attitudes upward blindness- which, unFortunately , 
have had the same limiting'ef f ects on other activit;ie^\ Because of over-^ 
protective attitudes shared^by^ ^the general public, includitig* many who work 
witb visually impaired plp^ons> a|tifvitie^Jjj^h could be dangerous have 
ofteij -b^Bn felt impractical- fojf thesfe ^"^^i^Bt^ ' ' ' 

'^J^ferious injuries fr^^jn diving a#e pos^i^^^ ftowfver, this danger is , 
'not based on wheth^r^an individual is^blind or sighted. K«y factors and* 
♦important considerations* are the person's Safety ha1>,its and ability 'to use 
sound judgement in estliSiating capiabilities and rec^gnjizing limitations .1 

* L^Jc^ofH.6yesight obviously presentfs spmjj^ problems which must be con-' 
sidered to Insure naximum safety for blind/and partially sighted* divers.^ ' > 
Proper safety habits* must be empliasized around diving' boarcis , and swimming- 
pools from rilf beginning. Progressions 'from bjrfe''*skill to the next must be 
gratlual and planned. When c^refliJ^ coriglderatioa^. is given to individual 
abilities of students, they* alS&uId be as safe as divers with sight. ^ , 



Values and' Objectives 




Fe\iHJctiViUies can count^rvact^r^strictive attitudes ^toward vi^^lly 
impaired' persons as ^dramatically ancTef Eetrtively as diving. Since iKI^ing' 
for bliod' persops Is still relative*' new, many observers are somewhat ^ 
shocked at first to learn that: an ind^l^lq^l poised atr the front edge-^of 

^a' springboard is blind'. .On namerous"Occasions ^in^ special classes as well' 
a3 regular recreational swi^ programj^rHbiindj individuals with skill ^and 
'confidence in diving suddenly have te^-femger been thought ot ov- tteat^ec 

* V fi severely" Handicapped . , * * . * - V % ^ . ' ' 



^^ksa^v adaptations are Readily accepted and understood^ by other 
di^^S^f^^^Wdnd persons , who dive seldem -look upoft blindness as a handicap. 



To si-ghted ^ptexjons, tfTese blind divers are s^mpljr ethen;mefflbers of the- 
group. ' A more favorable ^ind 'poiitive o.bj'ecttve coul^. pot^ be hoped 



.any program. • . 
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* Because of the nature of diving, accomplishment of each step is a most 
satisfying experience. As each new skij.! is accomplished comes further 
realization of capability in diving ^s well as increased confidence. * Ob- 
jectj-ves of each student are varied and not necessarily "constant. , What i^ 
an ultimate goal today may very shortly be an accomplished skill and reason 
for moving to higher goals. ' ' . . • ' , 

For some, ability to perform a head-first dive from the edge* of the ^po'ol 
may be all ^hat is needed to boost self-confidence or develop^et,ter self- 
-image. On the other hand, just knowing 'tfiat a three-'met^r board is at the 
P9ol may be enough incentive to<^ mdke one w^nt .to learn how to use the ^igh- 
dive with skill and confidence. * ' . * 

^. Diving Restrictions , From previous paragraphs, answer to the question 
of whether or not diving is a practical activity for blind per^sons should 
be obNfious — emphatically yes , In Allowing pages various teejinique^ by. 
which diving can, be made safe and practical for blind and partially sighted ^ 
persorfs are discussed in detail. However, the question of* whether or not 
a^particul&r blind individual should be allowed Ito dive cannot always be 
^an&wered by a simple /es or ^b. As with ot^er physical activities, medical 
recommendations for an individual s*h^ld be 'followed. Because individuals 
in the medical jjrofession are human, they .may have some fears and* negative 
attitudes toward diving. Furthermore, th^y are /not necess^arily immune to 
traditional feelings 'Vegarding capabilities ancf partici^^pation of blind and 
partially sighted ^persons in physical activities. It is extremely difficult 
at times to 4etennine how much -of a restricticAt is actually based on medical* 
reasons and how niuchi|^ extja p5recaution baisedmn emotional fe^nga.' This"^ 
problem continues to^be a research subject for a^i^pted physical education 
specialists. 

* • « . 

» In general, types of eye conditions which may restrict participation^ 
•in diving are those^ in which internal hemorrhaging occurs, from pressut^ or 
suxiden impact of ' Crater agalrfst the eyes. Another point to consider is« 
whether impact or pressure can cauSe further damage to remaining vision of 
a partfallyJsighted person? When in doubt , If pillow medical advice.'' ^ • 

^Divlrfig frcyg/t the Edge 6t the Pool 

- ^ Diviiig,, ^like most other. ph},gfeical activities which involve definite 
^patterr^s of movement and timing, appears effortless. and trouble-free when 
•dohe by one who knows howp« ^ goal of every diver is to make movements and 
-timing of , each dive so l^tora^atic that every dive is almost effortless. 

' V ' . ' ^ • ;/ 9 

Beginner^ should understand that whilfe diving can be safe and relatively 
easy to learn, there is much more to it tSan ^simply stepping up to tlfk edge 
and plui^ing intojthe pool. \ While some beginners have tried this and 
succ^ed&, it fs*ipoor practice' and chances of having an unnecessary accident 

• hi^h. Wniie all divers occasionally experience 'a few bad landings, there 
.is^ no te^son to inc^'rease danger and possibly allow a serious accident to 

.occur. Certain problems exist for. all diving students; a few additional 
onep must* be faced 6y blind or partially sighted persons. Many factors ^ 
which seem"" restricting to prdferfes^s can b'e eliminated one by one as adapted 
methods are introduced to coWteracf Jack of sight. 
— ♦ *" • 
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Partial Vision and "When to Use it . Since many individuals classified 
as blind have varying' degrees of partial vision, both student and instructor 
must know ;to what degree remaining vision can be effectively used^nd in 
which situations to yely entirely upon ;adap ted techniqttes. All techniques 
discussed are appropriate to and applicable for totally blind individuals* 
k skill requiring- use bf only one visual cue or reference is not practical' 
or jpossible for do tally blind persons. If there Is do^bt as to how useful 
remaining vi^idn may be, methods suggested for totally blind students^should 
be 'emphasized from the beginning. In th'is way after skills have beqn 
accomplished and learned thoroughly,, a student may safely and effectively 
use remaining vision rather than dejiending .upon this vision as a crutch to 
get through seemih&ly difficult situatiQns* . - • 

As a safety precaution any individual whose eye condition can be 
described in any of the following ways, should be taught as if totally blind:, 

. ^ Ability to see welL straight ahead but with no side or peripheral 
vision. ** ^ * v> 

Difficulty in depth perception or in estim§ting dista'nc'es 
" accui'ately. * A 
% V ^ 

Having object and color perception? but with' edgS and Itaages 
, blurred. . A • < ' ' * w 

^ ' I ' ' ' « ■* t 

Ability to distinguish shapes ^fid^cdlors at close rknge.' * , 

. Any lesser ^degree of vis4^n orH^i-ght perception. 



Orientation to th^ Diving Area . Ju&t as it is essential for a blind 
^pe^on to become completely farailiar^,^^t^^pool surroundiirgs when learning 
to'^wim, orientation is equally important — if not mord. so--for% diving in*^ 
struction. Of special importance is cprapXpte ^novled^e 6f pool d^t)th and 
contour of the pool bottom. Thi%^ is^_importan!t fcfr safety reasons and does 
much to eliminate a beginning st:^^|^at'% fears of plunging into an uncertain 
areci, • ' . . ^ * # 

Swimming Ability . .Usually any^f^ei^spn ^about to learn to dive has sotne' 
swimming skill. ^However, this i3vnbt^^a^ays the case..^ A blind^ student 
should be tested and observed ^by tKe*Tti^S^uctor^ and;-^imraing]febility care- 
fully evaluated. If ^an inMvrdu^l 'jumos into a' pool and then struggles back 
to the. side, more instruction and praci^ce in-treSdiVig water, survival 
swimming, and water skills in^general are* in order to, improve confidence 
and skill before attempting. A'ivimg. . * , . * *^ 

' . \ ' ' ' ' • 

To ^ome students just the.ide^ of dro'pping beneath the surface of w^ter 
is frightening. These fears ftust be dealt with honestly and eliminated or 
reduced to a minimum bef9re diyi^jg is' attempted. ^Experience has • shown .that 
fearful divers often plan recovery before entering the ,wate*r. Results are 
not only discouraging afhd^ome^fiml^a^ittle painfiil, but chances of 
successfully learning 'diving skills greatly reduced. * ^ 

^ ' ' - ! . 




Progressing to a Standing Dive . The first head-first plunge into wate/ 
is a completely new and different sensation for all divers. For a blind 
person this iSq)erience is basically the saute. Not being able to see rhe ' * 
landing^area or not knowing how far one will -fall before entering water has 
to be considered also. Difficulty in maintaining orientation in flight is 
only, a minor problem in beginning dives from the edge of a pool; as. the 
heigh't of 'a dive increases, ,this problem becomes more noticeable. ^ 

Instructors should be aware of uncertain feelings k blind student may 
have toward plunging head-first into a pool. While visual cues are re- 
assuring to sighted divers, kinesthetic feedback and proprioceptive sensations 
felt during a dive are the same for blind and sighted persons. Instructors 
should think of students as individuals with normal fears and normal abilities, 
not as individuals in a speci-al category because of a sensory impairment. If 
a student can demonstrate ability^ to -b^ safe in water, there is no reason 
to believe that progress in learning ta dive sjiould be held back because of 
blindness. 

" Basically, the site progressions from beginning to standing! pool-side 
dive ard used for b&t^ blind and sighted students. These include in order: 
(1) jump 'feet -first into water, (2) dive from a low kneeling position with 
one knee an the edge of the deck and toes of the other foot curled over the 
edge of the i3ool, (3) dive from a semi-standing portion with knees bent in 
the starting position, and (4) dive from a full st^ding position with legs 
straight. In some cases, diving fr^pm a position in which a student sits on 
the edge oL the .pool with both feet on the gutter rail is inserted in the 
\ 'progTession%ef ore the s^mi-standing dive. - ' ' » * 

^ A practical mean^of progressing from on^ step to another is to remain ♦ 
at the step being learned until the student performs the dive properly. In 
th^S'Way, mistakes can^be confined to minor ones and a poorly directed dive , 
' most likely will not be.painful. If a mistake does occur, return, to the V - 

previous step and practice i't a few more times. Although this proceSu^-e 
' may seem time consuming^ it 1^ a good process t^ develop during early stages 
• because of Its absolute necessity for safety reasons wl)en learning to dive* 
from higher j^ositions. 

' * A- < 

Just as in .teaching sighted' students, the impoptance of tucld.ng the 
'^'head and keeping it between extended arms must be emphasized, A T>lind ^ 
.student Cannot see these fine points demonstratad by an instructor diving 
into a pool^^therefore an instructor can assume various diving positions ^ 
on the pool deck and. allow the student to feel various positions of head, 
' arms, and bending of the body. The instructor must use Aear, concise % 
verbal descriptions of every movement taught; 

Aa additional approach which makes a blind student more conscious of /* 
proper diving form is demonstration of .both good and poor ^ives. No special 
skill is necessary to detect poor entry from t\i^ sound and splash made by 
an ihstructor. Another metjjxsd of emphasizing proper entry is by telling y 
the student to think of the hands cutting a hole in the water for the body. 
Since in. succession head, shoulders ,~hips , kne^s, and feet; follow^ the arms • 
into the hole, there should be very little splash and Uhe ind*ividuaL have 
a smooth comfortable Reeling as they body enters the water. However, if ; 
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the hands, cut a, hole in cme place and the bod^ falls outside this hole, 
as when the kite^es. are drop^^d, an^ parts of» the body ^riking the water ^ 
outside thie orij|in0'l entvy point have to cu% hew holes. The resulting * 
landihg !ias^more of an impact;, is* l^ss cv^nif or table, causes' more splashing 
.of. water; and creates more noiTse". Since it is impossible to see various, 
partrs of the bod^, th'ej^nstructor may point oi|t tactile points of concen- 
tration "^such as.feellpg inner edges of the feet touching each other, 
feeling knees and f eet^extending, ahd feeling inner edg^s of xhe knees ' ^ 

touching each other. » ' . * ' ^- f 

^- ^ * * ^ . 

' 1i ^ . ' ' 

Bounce or spring from, the edgfe of the pool should not" be intjoduc^ 

until a student c^ successfully enter the water by standing in a proper 

position 3*4 leaning' foward toward the water until equilibrium is destroyed 

arid he/she plunges forward. Spring should be introduced gradually since 

bdginnersj of ten forget many previously learned steps in an effort to leap 

higher ana\ farther than practical for this stage of development. The idea 

of following the. head up, over, and down i^s' probably the most difficult 

part 'of a dive for a beginner to understand. Ho^^>ever, this is not a 

problem because of lack of eyesight. A common techtyigue involves holding 

a rod of*ann in front of an individual ^^id^sking him/fier to divfe over it. 

The rod is at first held only 3 feO* inches above the deck and just slightLy 

beyond the gutter to emphasize going up and over before dropping into the 

water. If previousl^J. earned steps are ragged and a diyer seems to lofee 

'Torm, lower the hurd]^ and reiterate the concept of following the hands 

into one small hole in the surface of, the water. 

Unlike most other di^es the objective of a racing dive is to travel 
out rather than up, pver, and down'. Because of this difference, it is not 
usually as comf(>rtable as a, normal standing' dive . Hcfwever, a racing dive 
need not be dangerous or extremely p'ainful. The body enters the water 
-almost •hori|::^^al rather than vertical as in most other diygs.! In reality 
this 'fs a^^^mfied version oJE the undesirable dive commonly called a belly- 
flop « Ho&e^er, since most of the thrust is*^orward, landing is not usua»lly 
as painfta. Advantages of such a dive are mainly that it gets a swimmer 
tnto the Oater fas.t and almost immediately into position for strpking; ite 
also allows an extremelj^ shallow entry.* Although a shallow dive, i& is ^ 
advisable to practic^ in deep water — six feet — at first tc^ allow for error 
in case a d^ver decides not to make a shallow entry and sinks low into 'th^ 
water. . ^ - ^ 

Although thei^ are several popular styles for starting\a racing ^ive,, 
in general all begin with the body balapced'i^and the toes curLled over tY\e 
edge of the pool .or starting , platform. X^gs are usually spread about shoulde 
width for increased stability. The body is usually bent forward at the 
waist with the head dir!)ected straight forward and the eyes locking toward 
the opposite end of the pool; knees are bent to generate force\ during the' » 
push-off. Depending upon whet^p||irfr a diver' prefers *to start witny hands at, the 
sides, or whether hands swing ar9und and back before the weight Y>f the body., 
is shifted forward, the dive is initiated J)y simultaneously thrusting arms 
forward and extending hips, knees ^ and feel to generate spring for the 
forward thrust. 

Althpugh this dive pay seem difficult and raore^of a problem, it is » 
actually no more' dangerous than other d^ves even though the diver travels 
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further out into the^ waterr-approximately tweaty fee^ total. The instructor 
or observer should be completely aware of this factor when giving a blind 
student an- all-clear signal to dive. 'The importan<:|, of this cue for whomever 
is observing a blind diver carino't be over-emphasized. ^ It is both false and, 
dangerous for any bliid person to assume that he/^he can tell when it is 
cleat Just by listening. There is-no way any individual cr:an hear an under- 
water swimmer, especially in a public pool where there is more than the usual 
amount of splashing and noise. ^ • ' 

Pool-side diving is really no different for blind o^ sighted persons. - 
However, a blind student may have fear or anxiety about plunging into water 
and hot seeing where he/she is going. Presence of a spotter or observer to 
give .a blind div^r an all-clear sigftal is an absolute necessity. Possibly, 
the only other adaptations necessary to enable rapfd learning by blind- 
students are clear, concise, verbal description of movements, and oppjjr- 
tunities to feel the body of the instructor in various diving positions. 



Springboard Diving ^ 

With the accomplishment of pool-side diving, a student who seeks a 
greater challenge may tire of pool-side diving and feel that it is simply 
another means of getting into the water. Entering the water from a greater 
height sooner or later becomes an objective of most diving students. Since 
most pools have some type of diving board as standard equipment, this 
possibility ds often brought to the attention of divers 3,ong before many 
are reaj^ for .the bo^rd. The s(>ringboard presents a whole new series of 
challenges; .to a blind diver, it presents a few new problems as well. 

Special Problems for , Consideration . Two obvious differences between 
springboard diving and diving fronj the edge of a.' pool are greater distance 
the body, must travel and the nonstationary base from which 'the diver takes 
off. Part 'of learning to use a springboard is in adjusting to differences. 
Since the body is in the air for a relatively long period of time, aware- 
ness of body position in relation tQ the water and to the front ^dge of the 
board is extremely important » Without visual cues, a blind diver finds 
it necessary to practice each dive many times to develop the proper feeling 
for every new -movement * To prevent painfifiL landings on the surface of the 
water in tfae event of a poorly directed dive, most divers wear a sweatshirt 
or other protective clothing whfle experimenting with n^w dives. This does 
not preventa belly-flop but reduces or may eliminate stinging from poor , 
landings. . . ^ t > 

Impact of a dive from one meter or three feet is not severe enough 
under normal conditions to cause injuty. However, practicing uncertain 
dives without some type of protection can 'result in an unnecessary number % 
of uncomfortable landings. Bfefore any attempts are made at springboard 
diving, a blind s6udent needs to become completely fami'lfar with the depth 
of the water and the contour of the pool bott6m, location of the diving^ 
board in relation to the edge of the pool, structure of the diving board 
itself, and other details to be part of a 'landmark system for orientation 
to the area. If a board has an adjustable fulcrum, the blind div^needs 
to be shown how to operate thi;s device and *be made aware of its effect on 
the board. ' ' / ' 



I, "^Ais'in learning to 4ive from th^' edge of the pool, a blind diver should 
take several feet first jumps from the board to become familiar with ^the 
time it takes to travel from board .to-watert Bouncing'up and "down several 
times from ttie front edge ot a i)oard so that the f fet leave the board and 
then return to it tS^^in greater t^eight should be discouraged ffom the 
beginning. Whil^ advisable to depress a"^oafd several times to ^el the* 
^ring action, once the feet l^ave the front edge of a diving board, the 
next point of contact should be the water. 'Numerous accidents occur among 
divers who stand ?)n the front end of a board and attempt to gain additional* 
height by bouncing completel>; of f^ the edge. Often they find that on 
return they miss tl^e board by a small distance which can cause striking 
the head or body on;^he front e'dge or corners of the_board^s^ they fall 
toward the water. The 'bounce which sends a diver up and out should be a 
deliberate one which the diver ^knows is going to initiate the flight ^ath 
of a dive. Once tbis thrust has occurred, make no attempt to return to 
the board. * ' * . * 

> ' * 

Special consideration needs to be given to the way in which a blind 

diver mounts a board. Since a diving board is usually not much more than 

eighteen inches wide, it ife somewhat dangerous for a beginner to step up 

and walk utiaided to the front edge. .Practical experience indicates that 

it is very satisfactory for a student to climb on the board as close as 

possible to 'the front of the deck or po^ly edge and then crawl on hands and 

knees to the starting position at the front '^end of the board* Instruct 

students to* take a firm grip on the side edges of the board while on their 

way out;. Since the board is^moiftted from the edge of the pool, this method 

eliminates danger of strikiftgs the edge of the pool if for spme reason one 

^lips off sideways. Actually, this technique almost c'ompletely ^^iminates 

any chance of toppling over sideways since the center of gravity is'kept^ 

low until a diver is all the way out to the end of the board and ready to 

stand up to take the starting position for a dive. , 

Perhaps a few words are appropriate about attitudes toward this 
method of mounting a diving Board. It Is not imjplied that one should 
continuously crawl out on a diving board for all dives. This -is the method 
to be used during instructional p.eriods. As individual's gain confidence, A 

"•let them choose to stand up^ and walk out on the board. An ^individual's ^ m 
attitude^jnay conflict with 'this method in that he/she may think x>f scrawling 

* as, awkward and making him/her look helple3S. While it may cause skinned 
knees in the beginning, it has proved successful and has not attracted 
undue attention, evfen during competitive diving. Instead _blind divers 
mo^e more rapidly to take their turns on diving boards.^ This ;nethod t 
actually creates a far less helpless image than trying to walk out slow: 
feeling the side edges of a board with the feet. 

To attempt to hide blindness Qr a visual impairment when' using a 
diving board is foolish and extremely dangerous. A spotter or observer ^ 
is absolutely necessary to signal when it is clear to dive* If one can feel 
at ease in this situati^on," diving can be more enjoyable and^safer as ^ 
attention is focused on tl\e dives themselves *tather than to**concern aboUf ' 
physical appearance or behavior because of the condition. Experiences of 
♦i?lind participants in crowded pools demonstrate that once, other divers are 
award-of a blind individual, they usually don't make an issue of the si'tr 
uation. In fact they usually take extra precautions for the safety of all 



USING A DIV*ING BOARD 




ADJUSTl'HG THE, FULCRUM. . . if^a diving 
board has an adjustment device for ^ 
re^gulating the amount Of spring, each 
diver should be familar with the' device 
and effect it has on the action of- the 
^ringboard. ' Blind divers may make 
their own adjustments and either test 
. the board by pressing it or by reading 
the engraved markings as shown above. 



r 




MOUNTING THE BOARD WITHOUT SIGHT. . .Regardless -of whi^ method an indivi- / 
dual uses after gaining expeiience, a blind diver should first le.Qrn to mount 
a board as close as possible' to the edge of the pool and then crawl out to 

'^the front edge of the J)oard while taking a firm hold on the side edges on the . 
way out. This keeps the center of gravity 'low and makes the diver more stable. 
It eliminates danger of toppling sideways onto the deck or ipto the water 

^and greatly increases the salety of the dive^ as well ^s the. safety of o^ers 
in the pool below."" This method is fast, practica l^an d has been used in, ^ 
collegiate diving competition with no penalty to scores of blind divers.- 
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concerned. Their comments are generally not over-protective but designed 
to help blind'divets. ' Since'^diving by blind persons is still relatively 
new' to most sighted persons, everyone is more at ease .when* a blind person 
is at ease and not self-conscious 'about any unusual means necessary to find 
the board or move into diving position*. 

. • 

I£ a diving board has handrails extending beyond the edge of the pool, 
it may be impossible or impractical to climb onto the board at the pool 
edge* In this case, a blind divfer needs to be shown how to use the diving 
board ladder and to- walk out between the handra^ils. By the time one has 
reached the end of the handrails, ffe/she is over water. To avoid a possible 
'miscalculated step and fall to-one side, the individual might have to go 
down to the knees upon re^aching the end of the rails and cra\d the remaining 
distance- - , ^ 

s \ < ' - 

This is a Learning technique which a diver may or may not wish* to , 
continue. Jf one is willing to experience an occasional Surprise fall, 
make sure that a spotter gives an ali-clear signal before the student 
begins to walk out on the board alone. Otherwise, \frith the suggested 
technique, pne may precede 'directly to the end of the diving board and take 
a ready position while wai/ing for an all-/:lear signal. This method has 
proven smooth, natur'al, and takes^ little time and effort. The longer the 
time between an all-clear and the time of a dive, the greater the possibility 
that anothe'j^i/inmier may move into the arga and. make it no longer #6afe to 
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, Diving f rom ttie One-Meter Board . Most special considerations mentioned 
are for springboard diving in general.^ However, all of these considerations 
apply to diving from a one-meter ^board . Assuming that a blind student has 
become completely familiar with the diving area^ knows the feel of the board, 
and has 'an idea of approximately how long it takes to travel* from board to 
water, he/she is rea'dy for the first real di7e. 

As in pool-side diving, first attemflts are more larka^head-f irst falls 
than dives with thrust from^the legs. As soon as a board is bounced, there 
is often a tendency for the feet to flip up ahd over too far by the time a 
diver reaches the water. For this reason, make- attempts , to bounce the 
board gradual. ' 

To some degree, a sighted diver can controj. the flight of a dive by 
raising or lowering the* head. While trajectory or path followed by a 
diver's center of gravity cannot be changed once the diver is in the air, 
various head and body movements made"i;i flight can correct oner's position 
on that'pi^h prior to entry. Without sight these adjustments are a matter 

. of memorizing the feel of proper angle or lift from the board and developing 
a feel for timing a dive.. If a bouncing take-off produced wrong results, 
a diver should return to a less forceful thrust from xhe board and learn 
the sequence even more gradually. All divers must eventually learn how a 

* dive feels. However, when one is blind, concentration on the feel of a 
'dive is from the beginning. 
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, If 'fear of poor landings inhibits performance > a student^ should wear 

a sweatshirt while"*^racticing; when one can perform a dive consistently, a 
sweatshirt is no longer necessary. This is no set list of types or specific 
dives possible dnd practical for blind persons off one-meter board. Ability 
of each student is- the de;:iding factor in determining how far one goes. Dives 
which have been, successfully accomplished totally without sight f r^m one- 
meter boards- include: 

Forward Dive:- layout position (Swan Dive) ^ 
Forward Dive: pike position (Jackknife) 
* Forward Somersault: tuck position 
Forward IH Somersault: tuck position 
Forward Double SomersauJ-t: tuc^k position 
Back Dive: layout position 
Ba^k Somersault: tuck position 
Back Double Somersault: tuck position * 
Inward Dive: tuck position (Cut-away) 

Reverse Dive: layout position- (Half Gainer) ' \ 

Reverse Somersault: tuck position (Full Gainer) ♦ 
Back Dive with h Twist: layout position , ^ 

* , Forward i)ive with h Twist: layout position 

Forward Somersault with h Twist: tuck or pike position 
Hand-stand Dive: head-first entry 
^ Hand-stand Dive: arclT over with feet-first entry 

Hand-stand Dive with H Twist: ' arch over with fee?-first entry 

Dives involving more than one somersault, su^h as forward one-and-one- ^ 
half forward double, and back double, should be attempted many times with 
a sweatshirt on until a diver can make a safe entry consistently. Because 
o'f increased sgeed of rotation, a poor>Ianding with no protection may be 
quite painful. The major difficulty for a blind diver in somersaulting or 
twining dives is loss of orientation during* flight. However, these dives 
can be tried, tested, and, spotted safely on a trampoline with use of a 
. . spotting belt in which an individual can be "held upright if landing is 
going to be wrong. The greatest difficulties with using a trampoline as 
a practice area ar# that, no head-first entri-^s may be practiced and distance 
the bddy must travey from board to wat©j: can in no way be simulated. How- 
i . ^ever, ^'trampoline can be pxtremely helpful in giving one sensations of 

diving movements, and with .practice, one can accurately estimate adaptations 
necessary when trying stunts from a diving board. 

Single some3kaults* can be spotted in shallow water. To spot-a somer- 
/ sault in shallow water, an instructor stands beside a student in three to 

four feet of water. The instructor assists the student tfo rotate through 
the 'air as 'the water assists in floating the body up and makes the task of 
lif^ting and j;j©*«-friHg easier. If water is too deep, a "student is not able , 
to get iowifenough fp" thrust upward with the<legs. ' ** 




To spot tack somersault the instructor places one hand on the shoulder 
of the student and the other hand above the knees on the backs of the legs. 
As the student pushes up with a thrust movement and throws the^arms up and 
back, ,JEha instruttCTr assists by pushing upward with the hand on the legs 
while soppbrting the shoulder with the other hand to prevent the student 
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•from dropping to the bottom of the pool. While this does not produce the 
same feeling a^ doing somersaults in air, it does give a student arf idea 
of desired movements. Thig procedure also enables instructors to evaluate 
movements and determine when a student is ready to try the stunt from a 
one-meter boa'rd. - - . ^ . 

In spotting a front ^oin,ersault the shoulder still has to be supported, 
-but the other hand cannot be p;Laced behind the legs. Since tfte legs are 
brought up info a tuck, the instructor watches for this movement, then 
places the free hand on the front of the legs below the knees and pushes 
upward while supporting thfe shoulder with the other hand. 

Which hand is placed on the shoulder and which used to lif tthe legs 
when spotting a beginning diver through a somersault in shallow water 
depends upon direction of rotation of the somersault and the side of a 
student from which an individual chooses to spot. A spotter carefully 
pMns what is to be done and jnentally goes through procedures while con- 
centrating on exactly what is to be done with each hand at vari^oas stages 
of every movement. £ach spotter decides which is the stronger arm- and- uses 
that arm and hand when and where greatest leverage is needed. 

An example is shown for spotting a back somersault from the -right side 
of a beginning diver. The spotter stands to the right of the student and 
faces his/Jier right shoulder.^ The left hand is placed on top of the 
student's shoulder and the right hand used to assist in lifting the legs . 
after the thrust movement has been initiated*. In this hypothetically 
case, the spotter has stronger left arm leverage. If right arm and hand 
are stronger, spot mpvements from th^ student's l^fcfe^si<ie so that the 
stronger hand supports the individual's shoulder during the heavy part of 
the somersault^. In^ a front somersault, reverse hand position^ on shoulder 
• and legs . ^ * ^ ( 

Control of the Body in Flight . Since a blind individual cannot observe 
visually various dive positions as they normally occur during fligbt, it is 
necessary to know Xhese positions as well as what to do to change rotation^ 
speed while in the air. fhe three basic dive positions— tuck, pike* 
layout— can be demonstrated on the groynd. They can be accurately described 
by mentioning specific positions to assume or comparing positions to 
sifeaations familiar to the student.- For example, describe the tuck 
position as similar to a turtle-iloat in which the head is brought forward 
until it touches the chest and -th^ kn^ees are brought up to ^the chest with 
the hands around the legs^^d grasped below the knees. 

s 

Since normal impulse to make a corrective ^vement in the middle of- 
a dive if something feels wrong is usually not the safest and most practical 
thing to do', all divers, especially tho^e who are blind, must know and be 
able to apply a basic physics principle— speed of a rotating body in space 
increases or decreasSs^y shortening or lengthening the radius of rotation. 
For example, if a body is rotating, speed of that rotatioa increases when 
.the outermost portion i^ brought in closer to th^ center. A traditional 
' experiment involves twirling on a piano stool with outstretched an^s and 
weights in the hands. When the arms are brought in closer to the body, the 
individual spins faster. This same principle is used by ice skaters to ^ 
increase or decrease speed of their spins. . This principle^lies directly 
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to diving as a safety factor as well as a means^'by which various dive move- 
ments can be perfected. / ^ 

Anothef general. rule indicates that the body follows the position of 
the head when external forces are applied. In performfng a forward dive, 
if the head is held higR the body flattens out in air and landing will 
probably be in this position. Conversely/, if the hea^ is tucked too far 
^Into^the chest, the ffeet may, fly too high into the air and the body completes 
a partial s^omersault so that landing on' the back is a distinct possibility. 
In free flight, if the head and feet aret raiseM, the hips drop; if the head 
and feet are dropped, tb^^hips rise. 

f 

While these are examples of general principles which need to be 
understood by all divers, they are especially important to blind divers 
to compensate for inability .to observe ^demonstrations visually. "it is. 
inq)ortant that blind divers be made aware of head positions and that they 
know when they are looking straight ahead. Otherwise, some may throw a 
twist into a dive and, if not intended or expected, they may lose orien- - 
tation and be led by a natural impulse* to 'make incorrect and untimely 
corrective movements. Since twisting is desirable in many dives, it is 
.inportant that blind divers become familiar with twisting movements and 
how to initiate them. These concepts can be introduce;i In a spotting 
belt on a trampoline or on a tumbling rcTat. ' „ 

' ' * * » 

Stunts such as a hand-stand dive o^ hand-stand with one-half twist may 
be practiced safelf with the assistance of a spotter on a tumbling mat. On 
tfie diving board, n^e sure that the arms are kept extended^nd locked 
throughout the ^hand-stand. If the bod^ is then allowed to fall out of the 
hand-stand andMnto the dive, there ±5 little danger of the head or body 
striking t:heij|^ng board on* the way down. 

* The usual sensation experienced by most divers during their first few 
^att^mpts at somersaults, especially forward somersaults is^ fee^iing of 
being completely lost while ^spinning. This problem is greatly magnified 
when one cannot, see the water below. irf preparing* to untuck and, enter. 
Prac^tice thes6 dives at first with body* protection €rom a sweatshirt. 
In this way it is safe to practice somersault dives from a, one-meter 
board while remaining in the tuck position until timing and speed of 
rotation have been mastered. No eyesight or practice are needed to 
determine how a body enters water. One need only remember which part 
of the bod^ felt the impact I 

a 

Since twisting and somersaulting movements are unlike anything any- 
one experiences on dry. land, it take§ several attempts to c^nv/nc6 a 
beginning diver that these movements, unu8%«l as they^may feel, are 
actually a noinnal part of diving. Eventually^ they feel, natural and 
comfortable as they become familiar 'with various movement patterns 
for each type -of 

The Three-Metyf Board . The fact that thre^-meter boards are found* 
^} m^ny pools manylbe enough incentive to nfotivate divers to seek this 
new challenge.^ Blind or visually impaired persons are no different from 
others in these situations. If.'they have ability and background and^- 
the will to learn, they cAn leara to u^e three-meter boards ^cTon/identally. 



* • 

Basically, procedures are the same 'for three meter boards as for lower 
boards. Divers apply the same physics principles and consider the same 
safety pirecautions as in one-meter board diving. One obvious differen^- 
the board is more than six feet .1iigher--makes some adjustments necessaS?? 
Since the body is in the air-for a longer period of time, correctii^ move-, 
ments such a's head tilt or lean: or movements, to change speed o^ rotation, 
Kdve mortf effect on the body by the time it peaches' the watei;. If 'a back 
somersault -is thrown from a high board with the sam^ force exerted from a 
one-meter board, -^the body completes the motion while jnore than six feet 
above the surface of the pool. 'Unless controlling movements are made by 
^a diver, he/she continues to over-rotate which could cause landing on the 

back. » 

' ' *- • 

Best diving form is accomplished by completing- as much df a movement 
as possible at the top or peak of a dive so that fall is vertical toward^ 
the water. However, a beginner needs to make movements more slowly so 
as to complete them just prior tft water entry^ For best dicing form one 
should .travel over, and down as , close to vertical as possible. Howj- 
ever^ for a beginning diver without sight it is safer and more practical, 
to throw dives out a little further than normal to prevent any possi^bility 
of striking the board on the way down. . , , 

" • 

The most practical approach in all springboard diving is to emph^ze 
safety "as the most important objective in learning each dive. After a 
student has learned control of body movements and is master of the situation, 
then, and only then, is it advisable to work on improved diving form. Since 
distance from board to water is three times as great as in one-mater' diving, 
mistakes made from this height are greatly -magnified by the time the l^ody 
enters the water. As compared to a velocity of ^pproxiinately eleven miles 
per hour when diviiig from a one-meter board, the body is traveling close 
to twenty miles' per hour, at impatr or entry from three meters or ten feet. 
Since poot landings from this height can be extremely painful, .practice with 
a sweatshirt is extremely important. Legs' may be'protected from slapping 
against ^he water by wearing sweatpants during 'earfy stages of learnin& and 
practicing dives from this Ifeight. ' . , ■> ^ 

-Swimming with heavy clothing is usually more difficult tharf tfggular 
•swimming. Therefore, students should jump into the pool while wearing 
clothing they plan to wear during diving practice. This is designed to 
helrf students gain confidence and realize that added weight does not , 
necessarily cause them to struggle in water. Since a wet sweatsuit may ^ 
pick up as much as fifteen to twenty pounds of wat^r, amount of- thrust 
needed tp. execute certain dives is not the same as. when simp.ly wearing a 
sw4.m'suit. ^ 

Remembering that any changes in movemertts from a heigljt of three 
meters must be made in a gradual progression to avoid unnecessarily 
dangerous, landings,- a. beginner sho^ld consider the following plan for 
changing from a protective training systenf to, regi^Lar di-Ving: progress 
'from, a fuH sweatsuit to just a sweatshirt &nd then to: dry sweatshirt to 
' make transition from a protective situation to a regular diving situation 
safe and gradual. ^ ' 
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, v*. As in learning to'^<!|,ve fr/m a lowiboard, progression from one ^kiS^'to 

.anoBjte^ needs to be 'gradual Wd each movement practiced thoroughly before 
^ going to the next step^ Inijfial attempts fr6m three-meter boards are •feet- 
7 fi;rst jumps- so stud^ts b§p<5me accustomed io the^.f^eilng of traVeJLi^g 
^ greate» iistaace. ^.Therefore , students should ta^ several jumps from o^^' 
met^ b*o^ds *to ma^ sure that 'they can maintain vertical positions from 

* boafd to Water. ' The importance of cor red tf^posit joq ^n p rhp head i^ 
" critical , at ^dhis early stage. If the head t^tfTforward^^hea-^iimping from"/ 

a "three-meter^board, the bod)$ tends- Co tilt forwaird and landing can be flat 
-^on the! water. ' If the head tilts'up or back, the tendency is to rotate over 
^ baclcw^rds^. Wh^n learning to jump frdmhigh boards, adding a> bounce should 

• be even more gradual than from 'low boartter-^y mistakes made from*, a ,three- 
metet hba,rd are gr^eatly magnified by the time^a dive has been complete*. 

, Th^e^re, T^ogression^ Icpr every dive shouldlbe planned cajrefully and 
^ mp^emeWifr&m one^tfep -to the next slight, v » 

,^ ' in bne-mefijj^B^ng the numl^er of poscible dives from a three- 
.F^^^et boardvby a blHi^brson is. unlimited . Assui^g/thafe a student has 
m^t^red basit skilJi^ diving, degree to which o^j^ay advance in thre^- 
mSak:, diving iy ^rjeVtly influenced by an -individuaVs ability to adjust " 
physically and^^sychologically to the ' fn<<rea^ed heigttt. Ability tQ form 
some type of mental ;image of what '^e "is daing whiTe' perfo^ing dives is. 
.i^^^^saential. Some lilves which have .been safely- and successfully learned by 
divets froiii.t'hfee-meter boards^ v^thout sight iitelude: 



ForiJard Dive:©- I'ayout - positid^(Swan Dive)» 
• Forward Divej pike position (Jacknife) ^ 
/ ■ Back mVe: layout position 

Back Somers^ul-t: ^tuck position 
4 ^ ^Back Double 'Somer'sault:* tuck »pasitf*f:on. ^ 
. Back' DivQ,. with. ^ Twist: la/outk^po^tion ' 
» RevenJSse' Somefsaplt : -tuck position (Full Gainer) \ 
, ' . Double jfleverse Somersault: , tuck position (Double Gainer). 
^Ha^d-stand Dive :' ^arch-oyer with feet-first entry ^ 



Cloyn I^iv^s ^ . - • ' ^ - 

> • * • • ' . ; ' * ^ i 

^ Thus far diving has been rightfully treated seriously 'and with .special 
^ ea!iyh^s.is on ♦safety i To. think for one *mo|^nt that di^ng is danger-free is 
'^*'foo*l!si\,.'^ Ho^wever, once proper safety^habits have bgen formed, diving can 
^ be futl of fui) and e.njoyment for all who try it. Fhncy stunt dives which 
loojc almost 'like acci'^ents^ or crash landings should^only be performed by -^r 
skilled indiv^ai^<a]/e. However, with prac^-ice, confidence, and a thorough 
understanding of/di^;ing in general, Wind and visually impaired" dlyers can 
^also_Have fun performing clown dives.' ' > ' ^ ,^ 

^ Jo call s;*me^of these water entries dives is stretching the definition 

^ tfie word<<^However, as in other diving activities^ there is no. reason 
, - , to limit the degree toswhich an individual may progress in' this* area'/ Befftre 
. ' discussing some/Si, thes^ unusual dives, it is imp<yrtant to mention , when and 
•where 'they may b^'used. ' • ^ ^ 
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Sipce the usual' objective of clown dives is^ to make a bi^^pla^sh, tbe, 
'diving area' must be 'free of sw|nimer\tiot interested' in .this activity. A ,^ ^ 
_-j.^i.ir..-i ,_c /.-...erffl Ku uauoo r><»ated bv a solash-from a clown , 



aiving area muov uc i.i.<=<= "i. ■ ^ -•• - , . <- i ' 

siidden mo6thfuVof water caus^ by waves cheated by a splash-from ^clown 
diyfe can make an expi^ienced* swdonmer panic- For this reasoil^thes|^ve 
are not 'always permitted at crowded public, pools. It is not co^Teous to 
splash- large quantities of water -on /thers .unless they , are. a part of the ^ 
activity. This similar to having wafer, fighjs; they can be f>jfv.-but_ - • 
only if evexyone involvecjVi^ interested .in participating. Assuming that 
on^ has" opportunities to splash 'around in water',, the fallowing • are spme , _ ^ 
stunt dives which have beem accomplished, by indiviSuaLs without sight. • 

• - ' . • ' • 

Fl'vtng Seat-Drop is actually a jump into the wa^^'er in whfch a diveiv 

Wds in a sittirtg pQsition with the legs extended arfcflhe toe^ pointed; . 

^he arms are kept at the Sides wi'th the hands flat an'd. parallel to the- . ■ ,, 
surface of the water. If a blind Student wishes to feel this position,^ ^ 
simply sit on the Wcyr a^ ^escribed. This is exactly the same positioTT 
'as a seat drop on' the t^aipoline. Since sla\?ping the legs -flat against 
w&ter can be pkinful, this ,stunt should be' performed -xjnly' w^ile wearing 
sweatpants or some other prot^cti-ve clothing over the lower half of the ^ , 

"body.' . , -.^ . ' , \ 

- '* This' dive^ recommended only.^or, oiie-meter boards or lower . uSi^ci 
the major ojjjective of thi^dive is . to get' a good laugh, what could bS more 
ridiculous th&i diving o^mpin^'Anto a pop.l fully ?lothedt The, result 
of this div4 is a loyd «lap on thfe water and a good splash. With protective 
clothing it. is comi/let^y painless. a'^v/^ ' ' '■ \ , 7^ 

' t O - i 

'. The Preacher's Seat is also- a sitting diy*. ' Imagfn§?a seat-drop • 
pogition that i^ tilted bacl^ so\ tfiat upon Water entry '^he hips%ent|j;' first 
. with the fefet .and-tiead following and entering.^|t*approxii|ately the satte 
■time. A m4thod of- learning this positioi^ fg^eo -get^ on the floor vith the . 
legs and upper ifcdy raifeed into a V. Variations inclu*e>spreading the legs 
part while'^the hands at^rfolded in the, lap in a .praxin^pbsition . With 
ra'ctice this stunti cap be safely and c6mfertably ^ertoAned. without 
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i-ratectiye^aotbini. Rqsulting^nois^ and^spl^h l^^^^l^^^?:^l^'Z''r 
the Flying 'Seat Dr6p. 'However, becausfe theTjody doe^^ nol^ emrer-thrtot^r- - 
flat, t^e V' shaped -position at entry creates a wedge eff^t that^|»Sits. ^ 
- in a higher and wider splash. ' , , . , . , .-^ . -v. 

, . \ " . ' ' •' . ' / 

The C an Opene'r is attiially a'tnodi^ation ^of^ a f e'et-f\^rs't jump into • 
a pooI7~This,«tiint can Be done saf elytron} either one or' three-meter _ 
.boards.-- However, Since fhey dive r-eqyires a set position of the. b^ody . • 
. prior to entry, practice the stunt so/eral times from a Iqw board to /laster 
She feeling of the' mSvement . After .leaving the beard the diver bjrlngs on^ 
knee up to the chest arid holds ,it ifl position by grdgping with both hands 
' aroun-d.j;he leg Nlow the kne«. The other leg is e^fended with tcyes pointed 
« ^ citt a hole in' the water for entry. Sinj/TiF^firro^ body segiJtent enters 
wkter followed by a wider mass Of the body, a fuijnel effect is. 'created 
resulting in a wide high splash and- a loild. ca-boom sound.'-. Entry, is not 
■ completely vertical but tilted bacK slightly. Thts^b.ackward tilt -does, not 
, Lice muct.conscl^s effort on the- part of -a 'diyer f ron?%^ree-meter boa^l', 
'^simply.raising the head slightly when starting down accojnp^rt^his. 



Cagnon-Ball is a stunt In which a diver j*iunps from the boatd and while 
on the way ddijpn tucfes the body ipto a ball for water entry. In a regular liirik 
, cannon-ball the diver maintains an upright position and enters the water j ^ 

. while still graspjjjg^^errotind fhe legs below the knee&. ^Oiis 4:an also be per- 
foffo^ii'as a^spinniSg cannon-bali in which the,^iver tucks tightly and 
initiates a forward" somersaulting motioft while remaining tucked throughout 

. thV entire ^tunt. Spinning cannon-balls should 'only*bV performed from oner . 

*m^ter board^ or lower. Since landings are. almost always unpredictable, ^ 
per£prt|i cannon-balls only while wearing protective clothing ♦such as a 
sweatshirt.. . - • ' ' , ^ 



The Imp'ortance of Visual Imagery^ . " / 

' ^ \ ^ ' ^ \ ' I 

All dives requl;{e I^arriinjg sfet movefaent^ patterns . However, the most / 

^important ^factor in. determining dlte's degree of progress. in diving— es- / 

pecia]J.y bl^tnd-Tlivers — i's ability^ 'to, foiit some tyf)e o^ mental image of 

^ what the bp'dy is doing in the afr-^d ^Kei^it is in relation to diving 

board and water. Most divers agree th^^Beacf-first entries are easier 

when the bocfy is rotating -forward »d^|W-first entries easier when the / 

body is, rotat'ing backward. Thisx is "because divers^ ctn see their landing/ 

areas^before preparing to enjier' the |^ater.' ^though blind divers _cknne|t/ ^ 

*se^^ the water below, their awareness of body movements indicate direction 

^ of ^ives. Ability to perceive direction of dives is also much easier when 

ix^jaeing lorward for* head-first entries and backward for feet-first en/ries. 

Hdwever, this* is ^rft automatic ., * ' ^ j 

^ ^ giving *is not a matcter'of simply initiating a. thrust movement and 
waiting for water entry. Divers^must constantly be* aware of what they 

v'are 4oing and where they are in relation to the^dter." Even without 
siglit it is often possible for one to make Corrective movements to im- 

. prove entry of a dive, 'i^rrect'ive movements are possible for totally 
blind divers after they get the feel of particular dives 'and are aware of 
what they should be lijce when done properly! - ' , • , 

' •> Once a dive has been: iiiitt4led, no at^tempt- shcnild be made to ^ange - * - 
. one^s rojnd in flight . If a diver leaves the aboard and suddepiy feels in 
trouble, injury is more likely to occur by suddenly openingAip and at- 
tempting to treak .the f^ll' than"* by staying with a dive to J$s completiqn. 
A diver ±i most likely tQ face this ^ituatioft when atteii5)ting dives in 
which tffe body is facing in one direction and rotation is^.in the opposite 
direction, ror es^ample, J.n the, reverse somersault or full fainer the body 
is 'facing forward* toward the pool while rotation of the somlfchmlt is 
* backward toward, the diving board. Begijining divers, are often j:onvinced* 
that they, are deliberately throwing their heads, toward the edges of ♦ 
diving .boards.: Since there is as yet nq praptical means by*which blind 
divers can safej^y take' rutining and^ hurdling"^ ap'proach^s, thfey are ^ 
discinct disadvantages' in these sitokticms since t;hey. cannot get added * f 
thrust to move out and away from diving boardp. jf^ i ' ' 

While the reverse somersault can be safely and .successfully actom- 
, p^lish^d.by blind divers, it is not practical until one form some type \ 
of mental image of involved movement patterns. A practical method of 
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demonstn^ng these u»v^ent patterns to blind divers 'Ij-^l^; J^J^f ' • 
motion pictures. With a- camera mounted in a fixed position, a'^killed 

- 5^div?duaL itfilmed.pex;forajng«t]je div^. Then while projecting various 
frames of the sequence' to'. show" significant positionr of the dive, an out- 

Jf thelivS'-s.body is traced onto cardboard. These frames can 'then 
be reproduced by pasting cut-out forms of the diver-'s body on a separate^ 
sheet which a 'blind stiiSent, can examine tlctually. - 

• . . . ■ • . 

•Since- the motion' picture camera Is' mounted in affixed position, re- 
iationWlJs of diving board to water and to- di-ver are constant. By re- 
producing!«everal frLs in this fashion a blind student is able -to form 
. a more a!^rate image of proper diving form .nd is able " ^--^^J. J^^JI 
of various diving, movements. After learning to. perform a skill safely one 
of tHfe^Atudent's own d^ves can be Similarly photographed so that compari 
' sons canS^ made with .the original sequency ani areas of his/her-dlve 
needing improvement Identified. ' ^ fl ' " " 

- \ ■ / H - ^ . s f . * • 

- Safety Tips for the- Blind DIvbt - , 

- r 

While emphasis, fias been given to saffety first throughout ^his chapter,- 
1 areas of special- concern are ^reviewed b\ief].y at this time, "/h^^e _ . 
Doints are clear- to both instructor -ahV^tudenr^from the beginning, there 
L no reason f^r excessive fear or anxiety in ^acTTlng^ilind^^^sons to 
dive. " ^ , ^ . , ' 

Safety-in and '^Ardvad the Pool : ^ 

Be sure th^t a bll^pd student is completely familiar with the 
.pool and- its. surroundings; give special attention, to both 
permaneat and moveable equipment.^ ^ » » 



. Be sure i:ha.t a .bliftd student, is promptly notified of any changes 
in equipment such a"s new ladders, springboards , or rails since , 
these' iterfs are commonly used as points of reference by blind. _ 

pei^ons..-Cr-i ,^ - - -5 - 

Be sure' that a blind student is capable of handling him/herself 
in deep water befor^ beginning diving instruction. • ■ 

• Be sure a blind'student is familiar with depth, and. foiitour of the 
bottom of tt?e pool, where deep water starts, and how far out from 
■ -t-he e<Ige'^of a diving board shallow water begins. ^ •* ,< 

Teaclir blind studentfl- to be aware of others in the-area to «. ' ^ 
minimize collisions in and around the pool. 

-! *andle personal reasons a blind student does not wish to cacry ,a .. 

cane or use 'a guide dog around the pool area at an appropriate 
. time with the individual. Be sure the student has some -safe 
■ ' means of navigating in the area before beginning an activity since 

collisions with others who have no way of identifying a blind per- 
• . ^on-may Msult in one's ^ing into the pool or possibly in some 
moreVrious injury-* /*^' " » 
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. Remind Iftind stydents that they should never jump or dlve^fcta . 
a po'ol jinless absolutely sure tftat it is-^safe aad cl^ar^-^M^pUer 
or-obsei^er to give an all-clear, signal is a necessity. 

Safety on thg^'Piving Board * ' 

. Be sure^'at blijid divers are completely 'familiar with the board 
• . and its- parts* before allowing them to use it.' ' ' . * 

4 Teach a blind stuSent to cVawl out on that 'portion of a boarcj 

tha.t has no protfective handrails and to mount the board as cloSe ' 
,to the -effge of the pool as possible when a diviSng board has no 
rails at all. ^ " 

*■ ' ■ > • • 

. B^ ^sure that blind etudents from th^ begiWng form the habit'^ . 

waiting for *an all-cj.ear signal from an observer before ";eaving 
- the board; dependence upon sound aUone is dangerous as ft is . 
impossible to hear an underwater swimmer. ' ' ' 

. xNeyet attempt ^to return co the pool deck by climbing back on thfe 
board "and down the ladder once reaching the end of a board. This 
oitly increases changes^ of falling and causes much delay in use of 
<he ^oard- by others.*^ If there is sufficient reastm for not ' " 
continuing a dive'after uKXjntlng a board, the 0pot,ter should 
<^upervise or assist^the individual bajok^ to^af ety..' ^ . 

. Nev(^^^allow a dive;^ to tale extra bounce^ from' the end^'of. the. 
,board\^ gaiti mote* height ; once the ' feet leave tfie f ron»^ edge of 
Che board 'the divfer should be on Wis/her way to water. 

. Make sure a blind diver is aw^re of the, safest and quickest . 
direction to move upon completion o^ a dive to clear the area, for 
the Jl^^t diver. * 

. .Allpw nothing to prevent a dive fjcom continuing its flight *.path 
once the dive has been in^tiate'd. 



Be sure that a lylind^ diver is not standing on the. board itself 
when.ancther diver is using it. A little concentration is all 
thai is needed tb>«istlngOish standing on the board from standing 
in. line on a ladder. • ; 

Be absolutely certain as a spotter or,dbserver that *the area is 
cl^ar before giving a signal for a blind diver to go. Once a diver 
ha^ left the |)card ^a spotter who must get th^ "attention of another 
swimmer moving into the area by'shou^ng hold it is also warning 
the diver. The us^ual result is that the diver either looks up 
er turns 'the heati and changers body position so that an unsafe 
landing is possible. ' " 



Summary' ' , , 

If one ^hra^e CQulti accurately describe the approath* to be taken by 
both instructor and blind student learning to dive'^ it would be common 
sense , This includes ability to analyze each new situation with safety 
in mTnd and to make vJi^se judgements — judgements not warped by traditional 
attitudes toward blindness* or fillfed with^ uncertain ^and "unrealistic goals 
.which might resulit in possible injury to a' student. No skdMdful diver \ 
has evei^outgrown -need for safety. If safety is considered as much a 
part of the activity as dives themselves > b-lind individual's can look 
fdrward to many enjoyaljle experiences and a tremencfbus boost in self- 
cOnfidence and self-image from 'learning to dive. ^ ' , ' 
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\ . SURVIVAL SWIMMING ANI> LIFESAVIUG ^ 

I've never let stereotypes—like a blind v 
Oy person can't do that — s*t;and in my way* • ^ 

Bill Schmidt ^ • • • 

As beginning swimmers gain confidence iti new skills they often suddenly ^ 
^'^iapover that aquatics have new^eaning and* have ^xpanded into a world of 
opportunity far beyond anything that had J^een anticipated. No longer is . 
recreation in water thought of as^ simply thrashing across, a pool or- playing 
games in the shallow end of the pool. Boating, diving^ and swimming in 
deep w^ter are only a few activities wliich had^ seemed forbidding btit now . 
are* interesting and inviting. 

It wo^ld be ideal if all, beginners could change from shallow water to 
advanced aquatic activities with na serious problems; unfortunately, this 
does not always* Ijapp^en. Each year water accidents occur to people who were 
inca'fTable of participating in activities being attemplie^. Accidents in 
which npnswJjniQers getl, tpssed from small boats or inexperienced swimmers 
venture^ into deep water anci are unable to make it back safely should never 
occur.* The jnost, effective way to prevent sthe^e situations ftom happening 
is fpr participants to obtain a thorough^knOwledge of survival swimming 
* and lif^saving t.echhiques. These two topics are discussed in thi^ chapter' ^ 
^ to emphasize their \;alues before exploring the .wide 'variety of aquatic ac- ^ 
tivitie^ to follow. . - * , * ' 

.With mention of 'survival swimming and life^aving,^ two questions almost 
^ immediately come to mind, 'tflia^' exactly is involved in such training ? t)f 
what significane^re bhese topics in a book dealing with aquatic recreation 
f<?r blind. and partially sighted, individuals ? If i^ were not* for long 
established attitudes* and misconceptions on the part of the general public'; 
answers to these qu^estions would be obvious. To m^R people who have never 
been t^^ained / lif esavin^ ^pd survival swimming sfe,em to indicate courses f<5r 
someone planning to be'^a lifegua;^ or expecting some day to be involved in ^ 
a vioJLent; wa^er acci'd^ht in which he/she may have to swim for a lotig period 
' of .time to survive 7 "~How~^vef", tHe three fiiajdl: objectives of ilf^sav-ing - 
courses are: ^ ^ 

' \ ; 

f • Teacli personal safety. i 

. Give an individual a thorough understanding of his/h^r capa- 
bilities and limltations^in water. ' ' % 

. Jeach one to make <fise judgement's and to do the right » thing 
to assist other swimmers, in. emergency situations. . -f 

*- 

Knowing how to stay afloat and survive in waxer for extended periods 
of time'^are valua'ble tools for any person who. enjoys recreation in or near 
water. However,, techniques, in survival 'framing are especially significant 
to one who is blind or severely visually limited. Annual repoi'ts of 
numerous unnecessary* water accidents are not reports about impaired and" 
disabled swimmers as such. For the most part these are reports aboup 
people who uaed poor judgement, were improperly t:rain|^or prepared for ^ 
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activities being attempted, and in Almost '9BI% case, individuals who were 
careless. . * ' '/ 

4 — X. 

Because of the v^ry nature of visual limitatipps , imyst blind or par- 
tially sighted swimmers often receive closer supervision in water than 
sighted persons. Yet we must face^ situations honestly and realize that 
real^dangers exist. If visually impaired person^are to ^njoy s^fe par- 
ticipation in aquatics, such dangers must b^elidtnated from these activi- 
"ties. , * 

As previously discussed, a major^ difficulty facing blind participants 
in aquatic activities is orientation in water. Talk to blind persons about * 
experiences in swimming and odds, are high that they will^Hfecuss having lost 
direction and being rescued from deep water at some time or another. .A 
blind Swimmer with limited ability who is alone in deep water >s in serious 
tro.uble . If one bust depend on the scum gutter as a resting point and does 
not know where i*t is though l)nry an inch out of reach, ^that individual 
might as well be out in the middle of deep water, l*pchxiically every time 
a blind swimmer plunges into a pool is ,a survival swim' This Is 'not to s'ay'^* 
that a blind' person in deep water is always in danger or that one must 
have so»6t>ody with him/her at a],! times. Survival swimming techniques should 
not be thought of as an alarm system that is only^used in time of serious ** 
emergency. The^se skills can and for all gbpd swimme^fe do become part of 
regular recreational swimming techniques . " ^ 



Watermanship was discussed in a previous chapter, fhe ability qt an 
individual to be complQ;;ely at* ease in water is a major requirement in 
survival swimyiing. Most^xper ienced swimmers agree that security they had 
while standing in shallow \Ater .during early experiences 'as beginners can 
in no vay compare to confidence gained in deep water. The-impo^rtance 'Of 
this attitude cannot be over emphasized for blind or partially sighted 
.swimmers. Since aquatic recreation often takes' place in rivers or lake? 
where bottoms may drop off suddenly with no warning, swimmers must be able 
to make it back to s^^ty on their own. Swiifafiers who do not have to^ r^ly - 
on a shallcr>bottom^or support do not have to be concerned abo'ut^ sudden 
changes in depth ind ^an enjoy wat'er safely^wilhout f^ars which' have ruined 
the'se-^ic4 ivicies-^for^. so maujc Others . ^ t ^ . , ^ ^ ^ 



Form ing b Healthy Attitude Toward Aquatic s 

* Sound training in techniques of> survival and'^ersorial safety should 
become part of everyone v;ho enjoys recreation in water — irapaite^'d, disable'3, 
handicapped or not. It stems strange *iti art activity which can* be §o 
dangerous with inadeouaie training and preparation and so enjoyable. an^ 
safe with proper training. It is reality a matter of developing proper 
attitudes. This is no different than • the common -si^t of automobile's . 

-with seat belts tucloed .under seats or hanging out utt3eB dojrs rather than 
being used by prassengers. • It couldn't happen to. me is the'^u'&ual •fanri.liar 
attitud^*-^ Despite the fact that accidents continue to happen,* many people 

.cling to this philosophy. Obviously , it i^ easier to have fun now and worry 
about safety training later! After ajl, it takes time to learn proper 
water safety skills. / s 
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WJth the exception of special situations noted earlier, most ^lateriar 
in this chpater is-/no different from what would be "pBesentedL to sighted- 
persons. Again the problem of 'attitu<^s must be faced. It is true that 
blind and partially #ighted persons have some special problems. However, ' 
these are often built up completely*out of proportion. Most people can be 
convinced t^at l>lind , Individuals can he taught to swim safely; courses in 
lifesaving and Survival swimming are another story. 

By re-examining situations, more realistic attitudes can be considered. 
If swimming and other forms of aquatic recreation are to be truly safe, they 
should be as^safe f or .liipaited , disabled, or handicapped individuals as for 
noninvolved persons. If unic^ue problems caused by one's physical condition 
can be neutralized by an adaptation or introducing inew technique, then 
everyone is on an equal basis and should be treated as such. ^ 

If this is' the case, how and* why do blind and partially sighted per- 
sons 'become involved in proper training for survival swimming or lifesaving 
courses? The first step is to work on attitudes. A student should not 
undertake this training simply because of force or advice. Individuals 
must want to train in lifesaving and survival swimming because these ac- 
tivities make'them safe in water and enable them to_participate fully in 
aquatics. They build 'respect for water rather than fpar.of it. ^11 good 
swimmers or aquatics enthusiasts should think of watermanship anS sound 
safety training as the most valuable aquatic skills they can ever learn. 

Training Programs ^ 

Courses in lifesaving and water 'safety, such' as those of ^red by the 
American National Red Cross, are excellent and highly recommenced for blind 
and partially sighted swimmers seeking such training. While various methods 
'of survival and rescue are mentioned, specific techniques for teaching these 
skills to blind individuals are not discussed in deta{l^ Skills and reasons 
for them are the same regardless of the student. Specialized or adapted 
methods for teaching blind students are discussed in detail in the Chapter 
entitled' Who Teaches Aquatixs and How . 

\ 

A^i" skills tequirecf in su^vi /a ryv/imm in g'' imd lifesaving courses-can be^ 
accuraSely taught to blind students by applying methods discussed in the , 
previous cnapter. Generall^speaki ng, these techniques arc not highly » 
technical and only require^pEltle imagination and carefully . thought out 
lesson sequences by instructors. The> involve such considerations ^s using 
clear, concise verbal descriptions ard allowing' blind students to feel 
demonstrar^ions of mcrve«tents as they are performed by other students or on 
themselves. In jell orfear/.zea lifesaving courses students usually choose 
partners aha practice new skills in alow motion on dry land and then in 
shallow water before attempting them in deep water. - , J" 

This type of practice is ideal for blind students. In going through 
maneuvers such as the chin-*tilt, hold four a cross-chest-carry , or a front 
head-hald release, there is no .question on the pajrt of blind students as to 
what has to be done. Physical Contact with , partners and cojvcise verbal 
instruction as to whether raov^sr )t%£ being made properly or* improperly put 
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blind students on« an equal basis with sighted st'h(^nts ih the class« This 
is often apparent when skills are practiced for th^ f ir^\^4.me in 56ep f 
^ater. As partner teams go through maneuvers, especially^ below the sur- 
face, blind stu4ent's often have little or no added difficult^. Sighted in- 
dividuals have reported that when practicing^ja swimming rescue with a 
struggling victim they often have to depend completely on the sense of 
touch while underwater • 



Objectives of Survival Swimming and Lifegaving * - * - 

Reasons for gaining knowledge and skill in survival swimming should be 
clearly evident. For purposes of improving general safe t]^ in or near water 
this book is concerned with thje folloMng^ three major objectives in a sur- 
vival swimping program: • ' - ^ - • 

Improve watermanship . || 

Elimiijaue danger caused when a bli^ person becomes disoriented 
in deep water. .** 

. * Eliminate possibility of panic .wheh.a- biind person finds him/her- 
self In ^n unexpected situation in water. 



It goes withoivf saying^ that when' the first objective is accomplished, 
objectives two and tjiree sofon follow. Key to successful' accomplishment ^ 
of these object iv^es is simply staying above situ^ions; one must be relaxed 
and at ease at all times in water.; It is not pc^ible to turn panic on and 
, off as desired* Once panic sets in, it*is^ usiiaflly^Coo late to dp much 
about it. We often^ hear of need to teach syimmers to relax in water. 
Similar to panic, you can't pell a pe'rson^£b telax and. expect it to happen 
automaticaJLly* Feedings of confidence^ and ability to stay above situations 
come with watermanship . ' . ^ \ 

One question which is sure to arise concerning this natter is. When 
does one know that he/she possesses watermansh j.p ? This is something most 
instructors, cannot fully answer as swimmers know^lon^ J)ef or^ ^iastructo^rs^ . 
Hov/ever,' 5Kefe"are soke Sal ihfte, sTgns ^which tell swimmers they are ready 
foi; deep water activity^* ' , 

Swimmers are^no longer concerned about how deep the water, is or * 
whether _or not they arc tired before making it t'S the other side 
^ -of ^ the pool oF back to shallow water, ' ' * 

. - Individuals are* able tc swim for long periods of time, become 

tired in water, and .recoyer without having to touch the sides * ^ 
of the 'pool or the shallow bottom. , * 

^ They no longer think of- water as sucking them under ; instead, 
~* they ha>^ the feeliijg that water is ^supporting then. - — 



. They no longei: thrasher tear at water when swimming ot moving 
• about in it but tuove with definite purpose and relaxed move- 
^ ments as they press or pull gently against water with confidence 
and a feeling of complete control; no..longer is there a fear of 
4rowning or sinking as soon as motion stops. 

. They are at ease with water and feel, comfortable and relaxed 
in it. ' ^ 

They are above 'situations at all times and know it but do not 
become over-confident or wreckless; they know to respect water and 
work with it rather than against it. 

With the, accomplishment of watermanship the sefcond" objective — elimi- 
nation of danger caused by disorientation in deep water--is cleajly^within 
reach. Blind swimmers at tlvLs stage in aquatic training may still occa- 
sionally become disoriented. HoJiever, situations are different from be- 
ginning stages as an individual's life or petfjopal safety -are no longer 
at stake whenever one becomes lost in the pool,. Sitice students no longer 
have to be concerned with such masters as where deep water begins or how 
many strokes may be taken safely before it is time to reach for the^side 
of the pool, one can fac^ eaQh new situation con'f identJLy . A sur^^val swim 
-can be extremely enjoyablfiu^^her tlian a serious emergency. With complete 
control over situations one^ can swim wit^l head above water and listen for 
orientation cues whenever de*s|red. The end result is usually less f^requent 
occurrence of these problems*,.* • • . ^ 

» , . \ ,^ 

The third objective with which w^ are concerned — elimination of danger 
-of panic when a blind or partially sighted swimmer is thrown suddenly into 
an unexpected situation in water — also depends to a great degree, upon 
watermanship . Practicing some typical situations with a partner can be 
helpful. However, this in no'way results in the impact tkat an unexpected 
situation in water has on a person unable to stand up or reach for a gutter 
to rest until a problem is removed. Confidence can only be developed • 
through practical experience. Unea^pected situations do not necessarily 
imply a serious' emergency.. The 'sijiipLe porobiem of^ g^^^ in. the 

rface ^jTanotlier^swfinmer of by 'a^'wave just "at the 'moment one is taking a . 
breath may be enough- to c^use an inexperienced swimmer to panic. Because 
of the nature* of a visual limitations, blinci swinmiers often become involved, 
in many more of these situations than sighted swirimierg. However, with 
rel^atively little practice an experienced blind swimmer can take such 
situations in stride and hardly think of them as surprise or unexpected 
situations. ' H , * 

Other problem^ whicl^i are a little more. invo\ved include underwater 
collisions' with a wall of the pool or rijing to the surfac^ only t^.find 
another swimme^ directly^^n, one's path. Collisions with other swiminers are 
quite commomamJ not limited to. individuals with -visual limitations. In 
any case, procedures are the same.* First and most important, take control - 
of the sittiation . Multiple drownings often occur because one person panics 
knd sets off a chain-reaciion of panic among other. Many potential^.drownings 
^ have been avoided by one "swimmer taking control of a situation and calmly^ 
and confidently removing the. problem. The smooth relaxed behavior of^stich 
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a person may remove most f^ar from inexperienced swimmers ev^n in sudden and 
unexpected situations. This action often enables the individual to resist 
the urge to panic and trhus "eliminates or minimizes danger . 

^ \ \ 

This, discussion does not imply that becajjse swimmers have the quality 
of watermanship they will never again become* startled or sKocked by surprise 
situations in water. The very nature of ^these experiences is often enough 
to shock even the most ,qualified swi'mmer briefly^ out. of control^^t. a* situ- 
ation. If one can experierfce a shocking occurrence, evaluate theJpVoblemi 
and immediately rise above the situation before panic sets in, that individual 
is truly qualified to -go into advanced aquatics, including survival swimming. 

Objectives of standard lifesaying courses such as those offered by the 
American National Red Cross are in many ways *€imilar to objectives just^ 
discussed* In fact^ in some areas they overlap. However, skills are dif- 
ferent as to when and how they are usqd. Survival swijnming as discussed 
in this book is related to .water confidence , or watermanship as opposed to 
'SunTiving serious situations such as violent, water ..accidents . Types of train- 
ing recommended in this chapter are mainly to 'provide swimmers with maximum ^ 
safety -skills for the vide variety of aquatic activities presented in later 
chapters.* These skills become a regular part of a swimmer's normal technique." 
Mind swimmers use these skills constafitly although they seldom aware of 

them as methods of survival. ' ^ » ' 

f 

^ Lifesaving skills, on the other *hand, are not likely to ."be used daily 
or for recreational purpQses. Instead, they are learned, thoroughly under- 
stood, and ^sed (inly for emergency situations by people who *are qualified. , 
This in itself mikes enrollment in a* lifesaving cours^e particularly important 
for blind and partially sighted persons,. ' ' ' ' 

. ^ /■ * ^ 

Nobody willingly stands by an^ watches a friend or loved one become in-t 
volved in a dangerous situation in w^ater without trying to offer some type 
of help. Often individuals are untrained so that help offered is more ,0 
harmful than good. Impaired, disabled, an4 handicapped swimmers are humans 
with emotions J.ike anyone eise. As such they are likely to be placed in 
^sitttattOTrs- where tne)\ffiucrr oiSk^e iramS^di^t^ j^udgements Vesarding a ftot her person^ s' 
safety. Tne problem of attempting a rescue is seriou^ enough for a person 
with sight. Add blindness to the problem and , dangers can be multiplied. 
However, blind ''individuals with ad'juate training have bee:i knovm to make 
successful watec rescues. ^ . * • , 

MajoT^^bjec tives in lifesaving. are as follows: 

. Teach personal 'safety . 

Tfeach tho/ocgh under standing o5 6nc/s captabilities <ind limitations 
in water. ' ^ * • 

P,rovide one wich tl e abllit> to ma<e appropriate judgement^ in 

case of emergency sit^uations, involving other swimmers so*^i^ to ^ 

be able to do the right thing. / ' ^ » 

^~ ^ 

Obviously watetmai^ip does much to enable one to attain these objectives. 
However, this is not the complete solution as there is no-^short cut in training 
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of this type. Enrollment in a standard lifesaving course, such as that- 
offered^ by the Ametican National Red Cross, is the only sound solution. 
'Knowledge gained from the litferature, discussions, and practical experi- 
ences in^uch courses cannot be separated. Knowledge, attitude, and ex- 
perience must be melded as a unit if^ an individual is to be safe and . 
qualified in ^his area. ^ ' 



Special ^Problems for Blind Persons in Lifesaving 

On the basis oi prac:tical experience in standard lifesaving coi/rses, 
a few problems havB Seen ribt_iced which are directly relate'd to blindness*. 
The first and mostiobvi9Jus 'has been discussed several times pr^vious^y-- 
orientation in water. As mentioned in preceeding sections, developing 
watermanship can do much to minimize this problem although it does not ^' 
eliminate it completely. 

* ^. Another problem which can-be corrected wUth practice is the matter of 
depth percep*'tion. In an^ exercise involving throwing a ring buoy to' a 
victim in the middle of a pooj., it was possible for individuals without 
* sight to learn to throw* a buoy far enough into tfie pool to be of use to 
a victim. Thie was.* especially true when the buoy was' thrown from a point 
son^ewhere above the victim, such as from the pool deck. ^However, when both' 
were on the ^ame level as in a ball-throwing exercise in which both persons 
•treaded water, depth perception ox* accuracy in determining distatice to 
one*s_partner was sharply diminished. Although accurarcy in determining 
the degree of |.eft or right remained stable. The 'volume '*7f a sighted 
person *s voice was often deceiving and withotit sight, it_.yas difficult 
to avoid throwing a ball far be.yond ot far short of the mark. 

^ Another value pf a lifesaving course for blind per^m;s^,w'as dramatically 
illi^stji^ted with the development of anothex problem — approaching a struggling 
victim. A qualified rescuer waking a swimming rescue normally watches a 
vicfim and waits for the proper moment to make physical contact. 'Without 
_ _s4^ht_thls Js^ im^ossibje^ afnd a blind^ person may pf^en ^find^ hitn/herself in 
phe^arinls of a Struggling victim. This- immediately inflects on two 6^sJc 
objectives of lifesaving — know one*s o\m limitations as well as abilities 
in wat^r, and be able to make an appropriate jadgement. a blind swimmer 
finds him/herself^ in a situation where a swimming rescue is necessary and 
he/she feels capable of taking control of the situation once (contact is' 
make with the victim, the individual njay choose to go ahead ^and attempt 
the rescue. However, even the most* qualified persons in the a-rea of life- 
saving nev$r attempt a Sv^imming rescue unless there is no other practical 
or pos^ble means. " 

Artwi^htr skiJl in a standard lifesaving co uije^ which presents a problem 
t;o blind persons is approaching a' victim f rom :uTiderwater . The normal tech- 
Cqueic to swim toward a victim, keep an eye Ou him/her,' and then when in 
-close ra\ge, surface jfive,^ open the eyes, and swim ^oward the 'victim from 
below th<s surface. Without sight, this technique must be modified- The 
approach is made jon the surface;, sound rather than visual observation must 
be -the' ref^r^nce^ Whfen a rescuer feels close enough to take* a line on the 
direction of the sound, make a surfacfe diye. For personal protection, keep 
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the eyes closed and swim^ in the chosen direction with the arms spread in a 
swaa-dive position. The victim can be detected turbulence in the water. 
' Jf a surface dive is taken within average range— six to eight feet of the\ 
> victim — the arm spah does not ^^llow^^the -rescuer to veer, off far enough to 
miss the water turbjulence caused by the struggling victim. 
^ , / ^ * • < . • 

• Students^'success fully completing a Red CtosB lifes^vlng bourse are 
certified in lifesaving. These certificates carry wlj:h them definite 
responsibilities; merely going through the motions^ of taking a course does 
not guarantee certification. In a few cases certificates have been issued^ 
to blind persons but only after accomplishments oj each individual were 
evaluated carefully by the individual, the iytructor, and Red Cross offi- 
cials. No certificate should everfbe issued. to a blind person with the * ^ 
assumption that he/she is qualified to be, a pool lifeguard. Special pro'b- ^ 
lems discussed clearly indicate that this would.be impractical. Persons 
who drown do not go down making noises tq indicate where they are located!. , L , 

A question which imme^diately arises is Why then should any blind* person 
be certified in lifesaving ? Al^iough the answer should be obvious, it is 
not understood by all instrucf:oi\. The answer is "reflected* in basic ob- ^ 
jectives of lifesaving. By enrolling in a lifesaving course, blind individuals 
are exposed to types of experiences which emphasise the imporxance of jger- 
sonal safety and one's ability to mak-e wise judgemants in times of emergency. 
Most importantly, it dramatically teaches limitat"ions as well as abilities , 
in water. If an individual masters skills and knowledge of .^standa^d lifer* 

, saving cdurse and J.s able to assist somebody in an appropriate way i^^'^a 
water emergency, this ability ^hould be recognized. If no blind perfson 
could be certified, border-line individuals might* feel that cerAfication 
is only a formality and involve themselves in situations for which they ^ 
are no,t suitably qualified. Because certification is a serious matter, 
l^lind persons who receive this Recognition may more accurately evaluate l 

' their own qualities and limitations. If an individual: is faced with a, situ- 
ation in which help is needed, one can be confident of beirfg capable ^d 
qualified to do the right thing in a manner expected by the certifying agency. 

^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^. ^-^^^-^^ ^^^^ ^ 

Practical Application of Technique ' , li * 

Much has been said about the importance of safetV in wateiT and need for 
skills to insure personal safety and the safety of othbrfe. Final questions 
include exactly What^nd when does a »bliYid person, do? ^ 

" * As far as survival ^swimming is concerned, the highly technical skills 
are covered in detail* in Red Cross courses. ,The most yaluabl^ quality ^*for 
a^bllnd swimmer as mentioned earlier is watermanship — tlfc ability to be com- 
pletely at ease in water ^and to maintain control of slLMations at all times. 
A water safe individual knows a variety of different swimming strokes so as 
' to be able to switch from one stroke to the other when tiring. ^ Techniques 
of drown-proof ing and treading water should be mastered. 

f ^ • - * . 

if an individual is unable to move out of the way of a rapidly approaching 
swimmer, he/she should be confident in any one or -several surface diving techni- 
ques. When involved in*a collision or mi;c-up just Jiang limp in the water. If An 
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individual does not struggle, the .other person^fc^not likely to s^|^ggl^ ^ 

* either. • Assist •theu other swimmer to get iHider way , again whenTffe|^d^ 

' When swimming.. underwater do not wa.it until ' completely out of a^^^berore - 

* . making ascent. In» this way, ^iKcontact is made yith anotl?el^ swimmer, the" 

indij^idual is a^le to relax and move' to one side or th^ other. w^th tiift' ' 
' to spare before coming 'to. the surface. . # } ^ 

' ^ As far as lifesaving is concerned, a bMnd swimmer qualified in this 

* /ai^a would m6re thanrlikely of f^r^^ser vices p'nly to those ^in 'his/her imme- • 

diate Area or ti) those with whom S>ne is directl^^^ involved in Un activity.^. 
. 'In a,'SU]jefvis.ed svimm^ing ar^a, lifeguards are responsible for kigeping the 

arej safe. It highly .unde^rable for any fewimmex to leap iijto a -dangerous 




large enough to require a lif^B^uard.. 



' A situation in which lifesaving training may actjjaiiy^ save tl^ life of* 
a' blind swimmer or.anofher persQn involves a A^ io^le n t^iligion in water. 
Often \iien a swimmer** stroke rhyth^is shopped momentarily and a few mouthr 
fuls of wateV are swallowed, one co^s up struggling.. A -^lind person may 
break jthjB hald and possibly assjlst l^e swimmer' until help arrives. ln '\ ,^ 
dny cas^', skill kij^d knowledge* 'would certainly prevent^a potential double ' ^ 
*dpowning.^ ^ ^ * 

Since iQng dist^ance swims in areas other tharv swimming pools should^* 
only be attempted with^a partner; another' 1 if ea^vl-ng skill — the tiTred 
swimmer * s. qarry — may be effectively applied wWn one {far.tner 'tirfes . If 
-the sighted partner 'is the .t^red victim, he/shi provides visual .instruction 
and directioa. and the blini swimmer;dS;^ the strokes to buing th^m back 
safely. ' - ^ ^ ) ^ * ^ ' 

, There ar^^ numerous *btW?r situations in whicK lifesaving skills of blind 
swi,mmers 'ittey be ef f eqtivj^ly \ped^ These si^y^tions are as varied as tl^ , 
aquatic acti'^ities pedple e'rtjoy every day,^ As mentioned several times, ^ 
much o'f *the difficylt^ in getting 'peopl,e fully qualified for types'of '^^^ 
aquatic recreation in which they.^hoose to participate, revolves ^alfound 
^tti^udes*. These not otfly include misunderstood" intBr^retationg of what ♦ - 

Wjirvival swimming and' lifesaving really ar6, 'or a ifvlhg' dffngerously now 
and learning safety lat^ philosophy , ;i|tt involve attituldes visually 
impaired individuals themselves. *^ ' ' ' ^ ^ '^^/^ 

In the case of blind persons it often beco)nes a matte?7of personal ^ 
adjustment. Unless an. indiiftidual ^^l-lling ta accept' blindne;ss for what. 
it is «ahd face life realistically will probably have much. difficulty 
in attaining skillslthat have .been discussed. For^ totally brin4 jjersons, 
there is little question of, how much they carf^see. Though some may^resent 
being called blind, %there is n«r doubt -about useful ^ision. ^ 

' Kor partially, sighted individuals, the problem is more complic^J:ed as ^ 
they'ttus^t constantly face' dif fl^^ult situ'ati&nsr ^n whi^ they fe*el neither 
blind "Sor sighted,*'^ -For examplje, many persons who have extremely good vision ^ 

. ». ' » / - • <r ' V * ^ 

- •■ • 61 , 
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with glasses cannot ^jjH^asses' in<^ater and^f ind themselves^'^truggling 
^ince m^ny of them-areSable to see mu^h more, than light ^and' color. Ye't?, 
-they fakS it as sighted persons. There is no place for this practice in 
water/safety. In such/situations ft is better to learn ^methods used by 
totally^ bXfnd person^to gain true confidence than to lea^n unreliable 
^'methods iAvolving pdryfal 'Vjsion which may or may not be dependable in a 
given situation ^^pteer on, when more dependable methods a;:e t^groug^ly 
learned and undewRood, partial vision can be' esctremMy 'useful as a 
supplement rat;her thap being acriitch on which a studentlearns^very time 
.a problem arises. If one faces and conquers attitude pi^ftfce^ and if ♦ 
safety techn^.quTes an^ procedures ^discu^sed in this chaptfeSare firmly 
established,,- further exploration of the'.expanding field of'aquatics is 
possible. '/ . ' ^ 
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'small craft safety, and instruction 



Fear is the jnain source of superstition *' " / 

* ' and one of the main reasons of crvt e l t - y -^-^ ^ 

To conquer fear is t]i^ -beginning of wisdom. 
' . BertranS Russell. 

'Boating has long beenl^nd will probably always be a popular activity 
'•amo^g individuals who' enjoy water recreational activities. Because of 
varioOs types of small cfaft used today, most every, person interested in 
some form pf watTer recreational activity should be able to find at least 
olie type of enjoyable small craft 'activity. The' tremendous increase In . 
-'{Popularity of motor-boating is evident from the number of new marinas and' 
yacht harbors wi^h boat launching ramps springing up in waterfront areas. 
*Howe>Yer, motor-boating and related activities are special .categories in 
themselves. For the most part this chapter is concerned with non-motor . 
driv^ij small craft. 



~ ^ .In addition to docks^ .loading ramps, and othef special facilities, for 
power bo^ts, many waterfront resorts have facilities where canoes, rowboats, 
and other small craft can be rented. In summer camps conducted near water; 
aquatic programs almost -always include canoeing, sailing, and rowirjg as 
well .as usual swimming and water saf et;y ac^tivities.- These activities ai;e 
just as meaningful ai\d enj^jyable for blind and partially sighted persons as 
they areVoc sighted indi^viduals . -While there are soTne specialized camps 
' , for impaired," disifeled, or handicapped persons, they do rt'ot always provide 

OppOTtunties for full participation and instruction in small^ craft activities 
^» * • 

* ' During the reiatively .short time of most camp sessi.ons--two to four 

.weeks are comn\on--^ome. campers 'ar^" simply introduced^to varlo^us activities. ^ 
, and allowed* to tr^them. : Campers with some experience in certain actiyi-' 
ties* may be* given opportunities to become a little more deeply involved.' 
Unless a camp'i^ intended specif ic^lly' for irtdividuals interested in aquatic 
f activities'^ available- time must be'divided among hiking,, campf ire, crafts,^ 

- ^nd ^nujnber/. of oyKerNcamp functions, incl^din^g aquatics. 

r^' ^ Others factors which add to difficulties in providing enough aquatic 

opportunities for impaired .or cTisabled individuals"iriclude their swimming « 
''ability— or lack o^ it— and types of impai^nts* .disabilities , or^handl- 
. .* ' caps'/accepted inta'the program. While many programs in which these in- 
dividuals-participate %re i,nstructi<yial in natj^, major emphasis is on 
7 * recreation.. Many campers who participate it^ tftte programs come with the 
Id^ of having fun with everyone although some are unable to swim a 
ptr(tke. OXher^, >tc^use of sevaff^ultiple conditions, /may never be able 
.^-to swifli ^n conventional or usual ways.\ However, with h adaptations in 
• equipmeiit aftS^ technique, ail campers r^ardless of type or 'd^egree of 
, * their. conditions , can pa'rt'icipate in someway with each other. • ^ 

* ♦Extra wide canoes, rafts, ^nd rowboats which -dp not sink and cwannot ^ . 

' * ' be 'capsized -easily have befen exrtremaly useful ift programs *involvi)^g in- 
* dividual^ with severe multiply cpnditioi^*. Far some physitally invol-ved 
cam(>ers» unable to do much more than sit in a craft and go along for^.the 

- ride.,* ^uipment of ' this ty^ enables* <hem to par^^l!?ipate and enjoy ^ ^ 
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activities which otherwi'se wouidT?e highly impracticaX , if not impossliile 
fo^ thenu Hdwever, .for many individuaifs whose 9nly impairment is bTinaness, 
Ithe problem is.& different* Since they don't really need highly 

'specialized '^qui^jnent, "and since opportunities to use standard equipmen^t 
are not as likely *^o, be available, man)v blind individuals simply lose 
interest . They tjfen agree that boating is fun but only if they have a 
boat like the qne in which ,th,ey learned/at camp. It ds hoped that special- 
izedx equipment i^*a3,ways available for fndividu'ais who need it and that 
opportCinities^ to use such fequipment continues t<y increase. However, our 
major -concern in this chapter Jls for blJhd ©r ^partialj^y sighted persons ^ ^ * 
whc? can benefit ffprt using standard smafj.1 craft.' : - * 



Getting Aquainted ^with Small Ci:aft ' " < ' , • 

To handle a boat or canoe safely requires understanding and'*a^plicJ5[t>ion 
of certain fundajientals and procedures which ^ust be adhered to^by everyqn^. 
In gene?raT, learning aboiit -canoes And rowboats no different f^rom lam- 
ing about any othir new equipment. For sighted persons, iristruc^j^on ^ased 
on visual demonstrations makes it possible t^ learn hew cbnxrepxs without 
significant difficulty. However, for a totally blincjr student , *a wkole new 
set of problems i% presented. ^ Without eyesight, a iJIind individual de|/ends 
hewily.^ hearipg and touch--aud i tor y.ind" tact ile-ir kinesthetic input--t^ 
,^earn about' the envfronmetvt.. ^ ^ ' * ^ ' * ' 

Canoes and rSwtoats are not usually found /^n places wher^, blind per- ^ 
sons can persojially e;cAnd.ne them. Therefore,* an individ\ial*who is new to / ' 
small craft activities^fey have, to rely on^what has been hearfl abput 'catj^es ' 
•or, boats; iif .fact^^maly may»haye no aCciirat^^oncepts about these craft*, 
Boating terminology such as bow, stern, gunnels, thwarts i and mainsail ma^ 
haveOLit-tle or nd* meaning to ari rLndividual who has alwajrs been tp^tally blind 
' and has never, ^andied a canoe, rov?boat, or sailboat. Many ipdivi^uals with - 
no previous experience have ^)either cor^epc nor mental image of size or 
shape of small craft. Because "bf this,^io6truction must be careful,, detailed, 
•and much* given on an individual ba:siSr ' • ' 

* Generally' speaki||f^ teaching techniq^ue^ "for* small craft instruction 
ar^ no dif feren^^than^hose outlined in the chapter, on Who Teaches Aquatics, 
and How . Descriptions. of steps for teaching \^ of small craft to blind 
boaters make it evident that indivifluals teaqh^ftg this activity must ^ . 

utili-ze clear, concise, verbal ^des'criptions and tactual demonstrations. 
TKe only significant difference between 'teaching approaches for swimming 
and small cfaft ds that^a new. piece of equipment is. beirig introduced* 
Concern, and corisi4ferat;pion are for both appropriate movements of the body 
and proper handling of the, equipmeA. i 

\ ♦ ' .. . ' N * 

Obviously, there are too many new things tp t^ink about^ if an ^individual 

is introducers to small craft during a casual boat ride\ To one who has- 
never fid^n in a small cr^ft befo^re, the boat 46,|nf!s unstable and/likely 
to tip over a| any moment. These circumstances make it difficult for any- 
one 'to cbncentrate on the fundamentals of handling, a boat or' canoe. There- 
fore, it *is d^ixabie and practical "to give JDnttoductory instruction and * 
orientation -j^ile th^ cra'ft is oh dry land. 'After tMs is accomplished', 
the' studjent is ready to ^)ecome t^miliar witfi the feel ^ of the craft in wdter. 
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SMALL CllAFT INSTRUCTION'. ' 




. LEARNING TO ROW, . .Principles of Handling the. oars of a rowtroat nay be com- 
pletely meaningless »to an individual ^who, has always be^n blind unless ot>portuni- 
ties to exfiunine^tne equipment have be eh^ provided. As shown above, the instructor 
is seated in tfie boat handling .the oars' while the blind' oaf feman stands in shallow 
water and tactually examines the end of en oar a§ it is takeif through several 
. completi^ cycles of . th.e. stVoke! . T)ia -second phot^)grapl^ illustrates how the instruc 
tor lras('positi(iri^ himself so tft^t he can see t)}e direction of the boat while, at 
the sSfce timei give instruction^ to the, student ^ ' 




„ ' CANOEING.-^ .The bll«d canoeist. may 
above, th^^ghted pa^rtner sits in the 
"technique of the bTiftd canoeist* 



6r steftn. As sTiown 
ectlons and ^bserve the 

K ^ * - » V 
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Qri-entatlon on ^nd . . "Gener^ly speajcing one of the most effective 



methods of introducing a blind or partially sighted ind> 



to canoeing 



or rowing is by providing opportunities "to examine t;h&^ craft- tXctually 
while it is on^land. Of course, this depends upon the type of fcoa;* and 1 
the environment in Vhicti instruction is *giv^n. . SmaJ.1 boat and caribe, in- 
. fitructi^n is of terf^ given quite eff^tively ih a ^wijrf ng ppol'; . These 
bo^ts are usuafly light in 'weight and consjtructed o^ aluminum, fiberglass, 
or wpodi 1% handled carefully, demonstrations can giyen on podl^ deck 
without damage to craft or pool facility. Hoyever, with large * rowboats 
and .sailboats this procedure, is not always^ polssible . ^ The weight of the 
craft plus added weight of aii 4.^s trustor 'and Vtudenc moving* about inside 
*a craft may result in damage to th^fcttom of \the bpat. If instruction is 



given on a beach, this problem is uut as serious. However, depending upon 
size and shape of a boat, it^may fee practii^al to set the boat in shallow 
water and allow a blind itudeni ta^wade into the water and feel the boat 
while it is actually floating. ' !' 



Advantages * of pi^^jj^ina^ry iris truction/lire significant to the blind' 
,pers6n thob'gh. seldom thought of by sighted individuals. Sinc^ the whole 
concept of boating may be completely new to a person who has always be^n 
' Vlind,. there .is much to learn, new shape^with which to become familiar^ 
and Ideas tjfcia person- nev^r thought about previously. . On pool deck or 
beach a blind studetit fean learn tHe [Sroper^way to cli/nb in an4-out*of a 
^ bo^t with^>ut being concerned .about "tipping it over or ^au$ing*at to roCl^. 

If a mistake is made the id^tructoi^can easii}^ point out th^ proper method 
, and not be vbrried about having to fish fhis stud^t^out of tjie vater.^ The 
mental i'mage a bliad student forms of a craft is especially important. 
Success or failure in handling.'a cra&t depends" greatly upon one^ concept 
. of the craft. This concept can be made a;ccurat^^r« highly confusing, 
depending upon type of instruction.* 



.inJKir 




Many blincK individuals have reported beirte^introduc^d to new equipment 
by haying someone move they hands or fingers quickly from 'one part to ^ 
another. Technical names are spouted off without giving any relationship 
■^"Ijetween one part and t;^e part nearest to it," ^^is "frustrating ^experience 
for blind students is certainly not intention^li on -^the parp of instruc- 
tors. ' Though those with sight selcftm think of it, they automatically I - ; 
relate parts of a new piece 'of equipmeht with ^ ouick soan,-of the* eye^ 
fron} erne important *part^ to the next. Instructors must spend time planning 
and thinking o>it teaching procedures before introducing concepts or * * 
techniques to blind stiydents. Instructors nee^ to recognize the learning 
ptocess 'blind students go through when they are introduced to new con- 



^al knows where* a giv^ ob|eqt is located, there is 
:oTic 



cepts or ^techniques . 
Unless an indivic 

/little value in telling that a seco^id object is to ^he ri^ht, 'Iti front of, 
or'^^S^ilnd that, first object.. Proper oi;ientatIoa is not aa, "difficult as it may 

i ^^{■Ml^^UIJ'y sound. One of the raost effective methods of ^elimin^ing 
coa^M$m caused when blind individuals are introduced to a new piece of 
eq^iptaent is simply to allow them to explore It in any way they wish. Thi^ 

' niay ,:^jfldde walking aro\jnd the^craft, climbfng in and y.ut of it, locating 
kny part^whicft seems familiar, an4 then exploring from\that point to relat3ip 
other parts 'to it^. Some individuals i|ho haye always been biin,d ca^tch on 
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quite quickly while pthers who have never h^d opportunities to e^^ine such * 
^objects take a little longer. However, there*-is no evidence whic^^supports 
a bfeli^f that, individuals w^o are slower to learn. cannot'be etjualdy success- 
ful. Once an individual has formed some type of mental image of che craft, ^ 
the instructor can go over.it and point out proper nanfes- f or various parts--^ 
^.gunnels,, bow^'^ste^p,. ,and thwarts, , \ ^ • . 



,OrientatiQn to^ craft onxland has another distinct advantage for one 
who is blind. To handle a craft properly in water -requires a thorough under- 
Standing of exactly, what is beii^g don^. There is more to paddMng or 'rowing 
than simply moving wooden handles back ^nd forth. A sighted oarsman can ' 
see the ends of* the oar^s 4nd determine whether they are pressuig againfet 
the water .properly; a blind person only has two handles being lield. While * 
oar handles often ha^e ircegular shapes^ which enable anindividual to know 
when an oat i^s cucting the water properly this may ha^^fctleTor. no meaning 
unless one knows what, the end ofe^ an oar looks like. Therefore, on land 
blind*students can observe concepts which, are>oi^ssible to observe in deep 
water. A atudentr can/ sit in a crafJC and h^ndl\ oars or paddles under the 
supervision of the instructor. The' instruc^tor can sit-in the craft and. 
work t^ie oars as ^the stftdent stands outside and feels what the^. blades or 
ends of the oars ''are' doing. 



vThe amoujit o^f detaUed. instruction necessary va^s with each student. \ 
^wevefi neither student nor instructor can take short cuts. If a step- in 
the learning procedure is only assumed to be unders'tood , it should ^ re- 
viewedxto make suref that nothing^ Ipft out. If an instructor makH a 
critical* ev^luatioiV of the abilit>Pof a student and the student is honest 
and.Vloes not skipr details sinfply to stay up with someone else in class, 
learning, is faster, safer, and ther^ is less chance^for confusion once in- ' 
st^uctlon begins on the water*. 



Boating* Safety and^ Instruction in the Water 



Al4:hough bTDating'i.s 'often a popular activity in sMnmer camp programs/ 
camjying periods are often foo* short to allow thorough small craft instt<ac- 
tion.- Many severe', multipl-e involyed individuals who may never be able to 




essential , 
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presetvers, and eyeful smier vision are* 

i^gular "boating ^nd^anoeing a'ctivitie.s necessitate no special equip- 
jnenCr.. Probably the. most ^l)5jpo arrant requirement f<5r participant/ln these 
pr^rams is ability to swim. J|h"ile life preservers should 'be available 
for each persoft in a boat, they ar^ not t^e complete answer. Even with 
thorough knoyl edge ',of what "to do and with' complete confidence in water, a 
life preserver can indeecP be expremely h^pfiul, especially li ohe is in-* 
jured durifag'a water accident. -However, fbr.a non-swimmer or an individual 
who Ife afraid of water, ^ life preserver might be of little' valu^. The 
.sudden shocl^ from being dump^ed into'cold water or the, feeding of being 
Struck by an oar or th^^at as it capsizes can-cause an inexperienced 
victim to p^c' Irregular chrashfng ^aqd grasping 'in w^er may be enough 



. t 



to pffs-et Che, ability of 'a, life preserver to help a victim keep^the head 
above water. ' . ^^1^ ' . 

'Attitudes Toward Boating . Don't ever go out in a canoe! ' Canoes a# 
sml l boats ar e dangerous 1 if vou fool around with them long enough, sooner 
nr 1.;,rpr vou will get kil led l Comments su.ch as these spring up constantly. 
L y Veany have no spund il^es. They are oft.n started by indiv uals 
;Jho have witriessed a serious a^i^ tragic boat accident. or have heard of.onfe 
' from others. With comments such as these circulating, it is easy to se* 
why opportunities for blind and paxtially sighted persons in these actfvi-^ 
ties have been severely limited. If sighted persons are injured or drown • 
each year, -what can happen to individuals who cannot see?- 

Accidents are indeed unfortunate. Even more urifortunate are conditions 
•under which accidents happen. Individuals with no knowledge of boating 
safeCY people taking careless and reckless chances in unsafe -wat^r, and . 
non^swlmiers being tossed out of boats are ajew of the obvious conditions. 
Unfortunately the^e has always been and probably will always be a tendency 
for a few individuals to get involved in something they ^^^X-f^^T^^^^L 
extremely dangerou's simply to Show their cour^o a* to b^ /able to boast 
of 'their experiences. Some never make it toVthe "boasting stage. Even . 
,A,rse are those that spread this wreckless attitude to others who similarly 
shdw negative attitudes toward safety and safety instruction. s 

■ '■ .If -proper attitudes" toward safety are developed before an indiy;ldual 
■' ever climbs into 'a boat or cdnoe, many inaccurate misbelief s and '■'iscon- 

• «p^ions ab-out these activities can be"made to disappear. The be s place 
to start is with the philosophy that no one should get involved with small . 
ctaft activities until after learning to swim. The only exceptions are 
severely impaired persons who should not become involved either unless - . 

■ sSal precautiJhs have been taT^n for them. Most, if r.ot all of the 
aEove discussion holds,' true for. everyone *ho enjoys boating; significance 

' f<,r visually impaired persons is e\en greater. A narrow escape , for . 
SSividual with sight could easily^e disaster for a person who is blind.. 



) 



' ' Wat er Instruction .* ' Once inslruction begins in water need for knowledge 
,f safety and ft>r water confidlhce become dramatically evident. A .small 
ctaft - especially t canoe, reacts to every movement an- individual in it • 
Xs'.- Tilting; rocking, and bouncing se6m much more violent to a beginner 
"than to one, with experience. • ' w ' 

At this stage in the learning process instruption in a swimming pool 
is extremely valuable and practical: A student and instructor can s^t^ 
th/c™ in I"pc^4na practice inarveuvAing, shift positions, noti/^ re- 
kcVons of the Jfaft as they shift, and learn that they " - danger . . 

evei-Lf someone makes a mistake and the. craft capsizes. This in itse.if 
'cin be an exciting activity in the pEO^ective environment of a swimming 
po^;' it also be surrounded b)^ man^ attitudes-^st of them inaccurate 
- and frightening! .,. ' 1 ' ' ' 

• The thought, of 'a capsized, boat is associated immediately *rt'th trtgedy. 
drowning accident, panic, a^d being tftjpped. Yet to be bounced off an ^ 
W tube in jieep water or to be : skimming ^long on water skis and sudde^y 
inner Luoe « k - - - — u^ur * s consideree^ fun! Individuals 

^ _ 



take a sp'ill. at twenty-f^ve miles' per hoi 
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sk'iHed ia-^swimmlng ^and lifesaving and who normally feel completely safe S 
^water have expressed deep anxiety about tipping a feanoe over in the protec- 
tive environment of a swimming pool. Although a real boat upset'often 
, comes with little or no warning*, the swimming pool offers an ejccellent * 

environment to practice capsizing and rescuing maneuvers — even in-'slow 
^motion.* After being »dumped out o€ a boat a few times in a pool, the only 
thing an' individual is likely to lose is fear and misconceptions of the 
past. Beginners soon learn that unlike heavy motor driven boats, a canoe' 
^hr rpwboat 4oes not sink, even when filled with water. They discover that 
* these' cra^t can become floatation'devices which can save lives in emer- 
genciea. . - ^ * ' 

^ ^veral new things need to be Explored as a craft floats upside down 

on the surface of the water. Students can lose- the fear of being* trapped 
under a craft as they discover that they can ctawl in and out of the eraft 
^and breathe air trapped inside. There is much more to this activity than 
the fun of dbing something new and mysterious. In spite of repeated in- 
structions to stay with a craft when it capsizes, many individuals cannot ' 
erase the attitude that an upside down boat is disaster so th^y' invariably 
try to escape it. For blind or partially sighted individuals this can be 
especially dangerous. If an individual escapes the craft, one has no 
awareness of anything to return to for support and may also bfestrvyik^ by 
the craft if it sho.uld be tossed toward him/her in rough water\ 

There is no#feason-for anyone skilled in use^of ^all craft to be in 
a situation where the craft has capsized. However, iFcan and sometimes ' ' 
does happen; s^ >e prepared . The- best possible preparation a blind person 
can have for these situations is bhorpagh understanding of one^s own 
abilities and confidence from knowing "how to handle arty situation which 
might arise. Although it might be easier in some situations ta make sudden 
'decisions with eyesight^^ a blind per^ must have confidence that what has 
been learned about small craft makes him/her as safe.^s a, person with sight. 
While an individual should not^go out in a boat with the idea that it is 
going to tip over, one s houl d^ i)e concerned about capsizing thati ^ ridiilg 
an inner tube. By ridding qneself of fears and misconception3 surrounding . 
small craft -activities, ah' individual can bfe more relaxed and really enjoy 
boating. ' ' ' . 

• ■ ^ • . 

Learning Fundamentals . Although safety fundamentals can be thoroughly - 
learned and practiced in an enclosed swimming pool, these facilities are 
usually too restricted for actual paddling or rowing instructio^i. This ' 
instruction, must# normally be given in a pjLace such as a lake where the 'ac- 
tivity is to^be conducted. Basically the proems of teaching blind per- 
sons to handle canoes or rowboats is no different than for sighted in- 
dividuals. ^ A<faptatio/is ^re so slight that they may hardly be thought of 
as adaptations by manx observers* ^ ' ^ 

Assuming that b^^nd ^tydents havje thorough understanding and knowledge 
of safety procedures, the *most critical point Is making sure that each 
learns 'proper techniques for handling peddles or oars. The most practical 
and simplest method' is for a sighted instrtict-or to sit in^ the craft facing ^ 
^ tlie blind student. In this, 'way the ihstructor can observe t.he action and 
'make corrections as needed.' This also provides the instructor with an* 



excellent position (or maneuvering the boat if uneven paddling «or rowing 
causes them to dri'ft off course.. Occasionally counting rhythm of strokes 
is useful in keeping the_ craft moving smoothly. ^ • ' 

Adaptations for Sailing . Sailing is probably a little more^dif ficult 
than paddling or roVling-but^it is equally as enjoyable. With proper adap- 
tations and instruction, sailing is as practical for blind persons as any 
'other ^mall-cxaft activities. The most -obvious difference is m the manner 
of propelling the boat. When paddling_or, rowing, _ individuals carf^retty 
well tell where they ar^ going by. the manner and direction in whtdr water 
14 pushed with paddles or pars. ; Sailing introduces -a new.'and not always 
pjredictabj-e factor — the wind^^ *■ ^ , . , ^ _ * 

Every participant in sailing— sighted or not7-must have a thorough 
understandill of the prii^ci^l^^ of sailing. Although many of these prin- . 
cipLes are usualljTobserved visually as they are discussed, each one can 
be Explained with meaning to an individual who is blind through careful and 
cl^r descriptions. Small models can also b^ used. Effects that wind has 
on direction of a boat can be demo;istrated clearly by sliding a small toy 
sailboat with a movable ^ii- over 'a flat sGrface. Raised arrows can be 
used on tMs surfacg to Indicate direction of the craft,' wind, or water . 
current. 

Instruction in a small sailboat may begin by having a blind itudent get 
the feel of sailing by going along for -the ridfe the first few times. Later 
on the student- may take partial or full Control of the tiller and mainsail 
with the instructor going along as a passeQger to give instructions about 
direction. Even a one-person sailboat usually has enough room' in the bow. 
or the stern for passenger. As in ^rowing, or canoeing, the instructor is 
positioned so as to be able to see the direction of the craft, observe, and 
instruct the student. If several boats are available; an advanced student 
may take a boat out alone with the instructor Tiding nearby in a separate 
craft to give instructions. 

\, ■ ; - 

special Problems for Blind Persons in Boating 

■ It .should be apparent now why a chapter in this book has bpen deyote'd^ . 
to small craft sa&ety and instruction for blind and partially sighted per- 
sons Although participatiot; in smalj^ craft activities has been hindered 
by misconceptions and poor attitudes surrounding these activities, it has 
been shown that with proper instruction, a blind or partially sighted in--. _ 
dividual has no-worse time learning *oatiYig fundamentals than any9ni»else. 
In view of all that has been presented, -only two areas require special 
attention*for a blind person. The first and most obvious has popped up in . 
discussions about other aquatic activities-orientation. The second -is 
' knowing what to do in a sudden emergen c;y~ such as properly falJLing from a 
craft when ij "is capsizing: ^ ^ . 

■ Since it is Jiot recommended} tbat^anyone go out -alone in a small 

■ craft the orientation problem c^n be -conquered sinlply by, having a sighted 

. individual accompa^iy a blind R6r4on. .This d5es not mean, hoVeyer, that a 

blind person simply goes alo.ng fdr the ride and takes no part in maneuvering 

. .■ ' . ■ « - ' • 
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the craft. In small craft activities, especially canoeing, each partner 
plays an important part in handling and steering the canoe. There are 
situations in which the sighted person paddles to make course corrections, 
and other situations in which commands are given '^to the bl^nd person who 
makes corrective^ movements. 'Rowboating and sailing similarly require co- 
operative efforts from both partners. It only takes one pair of eyes to 
^see where a craft should be going. Ability to direct th^e cra^t and keep 
'it on the desired course ^requires physical ability and mental coficentra- 
• tfon. If both partners have knowledge of what should, be done, and both*' 
h^ve the physical ability to ^io it togethef, orientation and direction 
pfbblems cease. , . ^ 

The only other problem to be considered for blind persons is the 
cotter of ^safely falling from a canoe or boat in case of an upset. This 
i^ 'not a serious' problem. Since blind persons cannot see when emergencies 
are about to occur, safely falling fro^m a craft needs to be considered so 
Chat^they do not find themselves in pos^itions of being thrown out of 
control with the boat coming down on them. Problems arise in that people* 
are instructed to stay with ,the craft; yet, in a srudden upset they may be 
thrown frpm it. ^If-a blind person is only thrown a few. inches from the 
craft, one may as well be miles from it unless he/she knows where'it is. 
These problems are jiormally solved dui'ing prelimina;;y trailing in a swim- 
ming pool or in shallow water. 

WKile the following procedure is appjropriate for anygne,' blind per- 
'^ons must make it part of their safety training. As. a 'boat begins to tip 
over-^in^slow motion at first — grab the lower gunnel, lean over clo'se to 
it, and roll into the water with the craft. Before going under, take a 
breath and relax until the boat stops rolling. While still holding the 
gunnel with one hand, feel the position of the craft, and then -calmly 
crawl out from underneath it. ^void the urge to scramble out hastily; 
think out the situation and take each step deliberately and with purpose. 
If tossed to the high side of ''the boat during an upset and unable to get 
to the lower gunnel safely, grasp the nearer gunnel and roliwitK the craf 
as in the earlier dest><^ption. However, this time lean towar3""th^^J ^ 
side, crouch low, and l$an toward the water tq avoid being struck by the 
craft as it tips over. If there is a forward seat or thwart which can 
strike a person as the boat rolls over, grasp the seat or thwart with 
the free hand so that the position of the craft is known at all times — 
indivi(;iuals need to kn^w how to protect themstelVes from sudden impact with 
the craft. ^ y/ 

Most fear connected with this problem is associated with being struck 
by the craft as it* rolls over or bein^ferapped underneath it. Once in the 
water:, lack of eyesight is not really tlfe problem that might be suspected, 
^ince the individual )\as a hand on a gunnel, thwart, or both, one knows at 
all times v?here*>the craft is and can avoid- beihg sbruc'k by it. Feat*of'' 
being trapped underneath a capsized craft can only be eliminated with 
practice, preferably^, in a swimming pool. 

It ' • 

^Effective practice activity is to capsize a boat 'while sitting^ the 
craft and holding fi'^ly to a sS^t, thwart, or gunnel. Rather than -trying 
to scramble out and get back to the surface as soon as possible, remalrt/' 




seated as long'as possible in a relaxed position in the upside do,wn craft „ 
without feeling the urge to tak^ another breath. After doing this a few 
'times, it becomes evident, that as l9ng as an individual- relaxes?, there is 
more than enough time to. crawl or swim out from- underneath a capsized boa<^,_ 
even if temporarily delayed by another person crawling out . 

As discussed in the prtevious chapter, ability to keSp c^m.during 
' surprise or unexpected situations may be all th^t is needed to. prevent a . 
, drowning or do>ible drowning. To^ prevent * surprise boat .upset.$r^m turning 
Ito panic or &tsaster, take? control over ^ he situation by at l^|t one pei^ 
^son--not eyesight. If both Victims are in control, so much the Better. 
In spite of all that has b6en said, much determination is needgd^ to erase 
previous feelings about tipping over in a boat. Conscientious .practice , - 
in a swimming pool if po.ssible, may be the quickest l!?ans to end this 
problem. Upside down or right side up a small craft is a flotation device 
■ that can save one's life if used properly. What better reason could one . 
have for mastering safety habits and obtaining knowledge before going one^ 
step.. further. • " , ' * ' 



' Why Boating for Blind Persons ? ' , ' ' ' ■ 

In this chapter emphasis has been on small craf-t recreat^LorTas a prac- . 
tical activity for. blind or partially sighted persons. The'4egree of 
acceptance of views presented will. to a lapge extent be dependent uport 
attUudes of blind students as well as attitudes pf individuals responsible 
for-lnstructing or^ supervising visually limited persons. J" f "y ^^"^ 
these activities are not encouraged for visually impaired individuals be- 
•caGse of their lack of confidence or fear of water, or lack of- understanding 
by instructors of the capabilities of blind persons.. Major objectives of 
this chapter have been 'to' remove some of the ^y^^^^^^ • ""y^^^y- ^Jf^^ 
con<Jeptions surrounding this type of activity so that blind individuals may 
be able to experience full participation in boating, ^nd think of, it as 
more than simply going along for af ride with. someone else. ^' 

If material in this ch&pter is accepted as practical ,, the next and 
most obvipus question' is. wT,v bokting for blind persons? Small craft rec- 
reation activ.ities mean many thin|s to anyone Vfao participate in them Td 
a blind person who has been properly prepared as discussed in the early 
page? ofUhis chapter, and who is not Handicapped by fear of a boat or /)f 
wateir, stlccess in small craft activities meahs another boost in self- - 
confidencl--the most valuable tool a blind person can have.. It is not only 
^^satisfacti'on of knowing that one is participatin| in anoth.fer activity like 
eveijone Se and. doini a good job of it, buf having confidence that spreads 
to Ser activities which one attempts. Asian individual becomes thoroug^ily 
in^ ^ed and.gains skill in boating, blindn^^s is still there; but no longer 
• a cause for. major concern. As one's confidence and attidide foward, blind- 
ness continue to Improve, a visual.Mimitation tfo longer exists as some- ^ 
thing wSich must be hidden. Blindness is dealt with in proper P«fP^^J^_ 
and actually slips into th.e bacKground-forced. there by all of the satisfy 



Ing aspects of the activity. 
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^ Canoeing and boating t^jieinselves have many f&vora>le things to: offer 
Wind persons. The peaceful environjnent while canoeing or rowing oir a - 
lake or stream is hard for anyone to disHke. Many sounds and smells 

^ seem' to' coqe alive as one rp^lly"^f eels clc^se to ^nature. Even the fueling 
of the ride^ie unlfke any oth^r experience. While a speed-boat ride pro- 
v^ides ano'ther kind of thrill, it has disadvantages not present ^n non- 
powere.d sma^l craft. While skimming alojig at high^peeds^ 6lind persons 
are not ,only without use of their eyes but^hoise of the motor blots out 
any value they may get fronf^ hearing, fn^jnany xiases smells .of nature are 
completely erased by the exhaust fumes from a motor. Though such* a ride 
can be- tremendously thrilling, it is of t'ea reduced to a sensation' " 
zooming .along with the feeling of a blast of w'ind" and "the spray of water 
against .the face. Depending Upon how rough the water, there m§y b'fi only 
jouncing and bouncing as-the bdat skips over rf^ples- and waves. Howevel: * 
motov-boating activities do have, a great deal to offer; some of its 
values and, contributions are. discussed in the next chapter. 

*^For individuals w^P from" time t-o. time prefer a less wild ride in a 
moreyrClaxed environment ,.*non-powered small craft offer a world of oppor- 
tunity to relax and enjoy nature in -an* environment which cannot be de- 
scribed 5y A^orfis. It, i-s a nature experience enjoyed by thousands each 
year— and certainly^ an. experience a blind person in aquatics 'should' not- 
*e denied. * * - . ' 
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WATER SKIING 



Df)'^o^ too- much regard bumps on the forehead, rough 
scratcto^g^ or* bloody ndsee; evfen these ma)[ have their* 
gb^dU4nf Juences. At worst they^ affect only tlie bark 
and not th^e system-lik^ the rust' of inaction. 

Samuel Gridley Howe 



Mention has been made several times that one of the most valuable*a^d 
important qualities a, blind persoii~can have is self-confidence. In aquatics 
few activities enable an individuai to develop this quality as quickly and 
dramatically as water skiing. This is not to imply that other aquatic ac- 
tivities are less effective. However, water skiing has a dramatic effect 
on an individual because of the nature of t>he activity itself Whereas in 
-SwiHnning and boating, cor^dence and skill build gradually over a period 
of time, this is not usually the case in w§Ler skiing.- It makes little 
aifferen(^e how long a beginner struggles in water to get into a starting 
"position, to keep clumsy skies on one's feet, or how many unsuccessful 
starts it-stakes before* final success. During beginning stages little is 
done to build self-confidence. About the only thing that builds is 
curiosity about the activity and deft enninat ion to make it somehow . 



Everything builds to that dn^ special moment when^th^ tow-line tightens 
and the handlebar pulls hai;d agan^ the fingers as a wall of water rises ^ 
in, front of the skier. However , ^nis^ time instead of falling, skis cut 
through the water a^^he individual rises and suddenly is skimming 'along 
the surface at approximately twenty miles 'per hour. This is a'* thrilling 
moment and. memorable exj^^rience for any begin^her, impaired, disabled, ha^idi- 
capped or not. Regardless of hot? many fixture ski, rides one takes, that 
first successful climb up out o^ihe wat^eir is never forgotten. ^ 

This particular experience can ^e extremely valuable to a blind persotl. 
After all, skiirig, motor-boats, and s^eed are' ^enerally"^ assumed by most 
people to be included in a category of dangerous *knd daring actiitities u§.u- 
ally not attempted by impaired, disabled, or handicapj^d -individuals . To a 
blincl person on his/her first successful water ski ride, it maizes no dif- • 
ference 'whether" one has skill, good form,*^* wHfether the individu^ staggers 
along ^with an urge, to fall at any moment, the important 'thing is> now the 
incfiyidoal is a* skier; fine points gait be polished up later.. 

As long as,a^biind person is intr6duced to-v^ater skiing A/ith ain atti- 
tude of safety first , the individy^l is probably in no tnore danger than any- 
one else.*" Actually the >blind individual i^ probably much safer than *many 
people in theii; daily 'lives. If water sk^ng can ie stj meaningful and bene- 
ficial to blind people, one wonders why it has not caught on sooner or^febeen 
promoted more. General -preconcei;ved notions of fear and danger hVW by the 
general? public hpve been major factors. Only because of open minde^^ atti- 
Cudes bf & few special individuals has water siciing for blind persons gotten 
started. Since the eaAy 1950' s when water skiing ^egan to- gain popularity, 
storites concerning' blind water skiers have popped up from 'time to ^ime In 
newspapers Across- the country. These reports ytere at first, and are to Some 
degree tod^, considered unusual. ♦ ^ ^ 



r In 1§58 water skiing was the featured activity at a weekend camping 
trip •held * by an Oakland, California, Orientation Center for Blind' Persons 
ApprOxijiately thirty-five students and their friends' attendee!— jtaost par- ^ 
ticipanfe were blind. Everyone who tried to water ski had the thrill of 

. at' least one successful^ ride.. Individuals who could not handle skis got 
their excitiag ^thrill ride on a circular planning board behind Jjie boat,* 

* the words^f ojfie student aft$r his first successful water ""ski rfde^ 
maybe blind but I' 11. never^-iiave to be afraid to ;:ry anything now . " A 
similar trip ^as sponsored by the Orientation Center the following year 
, and several one-day, outings haxre been 4^e'^d since^-aXl of Chese trips 'have 
resulted in the^ame typ^ of success. " ' ^ 

In recent years several centeiJs for blind persons across the United 
•States have offered water skiing for members who had developed watermanship 
and could m^et certain safety requir^ements . Generally speaking though, 
. opportunities for visually impaiifed persons to le^h to water ski at 
specialized centners are limited. E4ch year more and more blind in4rviduals 
are learning fo' ski during oi^%i^gs with sighted friends?'. Prob:^ms which 
arise in ^hese settlings .tfia J: lYivolve actual skiing ttoiniques and pxo- 
cecjlj^es- are not serious. Techr^iijues and skiMs usually learned throy^fK 
visual observation, can^be 'handled 'With . individual instruction on the *shore 
or in shariow. water . ' ' , " * » 

As 4n any%ctj.vJty', Safety first is^a critical factor." If water 
skiing itself is^^truly safe, it should|be as 'safe for blind as for sighted 
persons. Unfortunately, many p^eople who water ski tAke short cuts and' 
overlook details which cannot be overlooked by^ an individual without sight. 
Sometimes thes^ individuals geC, away withiC, but in many cases, they are 
the ones who h^e accident^. On water sk?i'ing excurs-ions sponsored ^by"* rec- 
reation cen»ter9, judgements and .decisions are visually made by perS9ns C/ho 
ar§, qualified in water saf ety »^d'l(now proper ^ways to handle piwer boat^s 
and water skiers. In J. n formal setiings> this type and quality Of S|ip^er- 
vision may or'may^not be present. Decisions and judgements should only be 

* made ^y mature indivLduas' who' are capable* of makingfef propriate deci- , 

• sions: Rules and pr^c-edures. to be followed -skould be thoroughly unGer- • , 
stJid by"^ all skiers befoVe the , activity begins. ' / 

• * ' / T ♦ . . ' , 

a' list*bf essential sdfety pcactices is riot overwhelming. Most do*_s 
and don' ts concerning saf^ .w*atef^ skiing see;n 'so obviously right or wrong 
^ that- Ihey are c^ften casually passed* o-ver and assumed to b^e understood by 
everyone; ^Unfo^tuhately , assuming that thex are u^iierstood is eniy one 
step from not pitting them' intfo practice. ^t all. • At this jpolAt >7atej: . ' 
.skiing becomes'tinsafey..especially "for blind person^. Because of the im- 
/port^nce of Ghis subject, safety procedures and reasons for them ai;^ dis- 



^ - » ;|||^u&sed in Retail iater in this 'ch^pt^r .j ^ ^ 
The Eauifrment and How it Works ' ' 



^ -To ^ightecf pecsons A>out to ,learo to water ski, detailed- descriptions 
of equipment and ho^^'each .piece works are not usually ,nece^ary^'By having 
watch.ed otihet*s water sti, sighted beginner,s' have some l^ea of ,vhai iSv e??^ 
pected by simpjly examin'ing > the eqjjipment. HoweV^r, water skiing and alL;* 
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the' terminolo^ associated with it may be little more than words to~an in- 
dividual who Bas never been able to see. Because of the nature of water ' 
skiifig, a blind person 'has no opportunity to observe technd'ques of handling 
equipment and therefore, 'has to rely completely oh what is told to him/her 
by others. Careful verbal descriptions ajid incfividnal -instruction ar'e 
necessary.. Much time can be saved and confusion avoided if a bllhid t)erson . 
is allowed to examine the equipment^ tactually before, actual ski instruction 
begins. After an individual has been able to form mental .concepts of such 
thingfe as life preservers, sic is , and tow-ropes ^ explanations of how each 
piece of equipment is used are much, more meaningf^. This ia/also an ib. 
pppdrtune' time .for a beginner to practice putting on skis, life jacket*or*« 
belt, .-and to learn how ,^o adjust each one properly. ' i. ^ • 

Skis . It is difficult to list all types of available skis since they 
are really a matter of choice. It is more meaningful ^o list various pjiar^c- 
teristics which must be considered in designing and choosing water skis — 
length, width, type of curve at the front end, thickness, taper or shaping, 
type of fin, and type and positioning -of bindings or boots. With all of 
these fe'atures, one can conclude that there are probably as many styles of 
skis as skiers. Although no special type of^ skills necessary for. blind 
skiers, certain characteristics lof water ski de>iign are more favorable than 
'others. However, as suggested earlier, it is not ecjuipm^nt^ that causes 
prpble^is for blind persons in water skiing. *,Mdthods by which, individuals 
re taught and ways in which*proper safety precaution^ are'observed or not 
served create most problems for visually limited watei: skiers. 

^ ^ • In genial, most beginning adults do quite well with skis approximately 
^.jEive ffeet'long, s^ven to eigh^ inches wide, not too heavy, and with long ^ 
• ^ shallow fins. These ski's cfo not create as much drag or ^ull Against a 

skier as thqs^ that are heavy* or .with deep f ina. Whereas an advanced skier' 
may prefer tail ends of! skis to be rounde*^ and tapered ntuch as the shape of 
,^ a heel, beginners are \isually more stable on skis with squared off tail 
ends. Squared off tail ends and long f ins^ do much ^to prevent rskis from 
^ zig-zagging, especially during the starting phase as a skier is pulled up * 
t^and begins to gain sj^ffd in the .water, flapy skis-^ire now designed so that ^ 
Idng e^^ges running the length of the skis are beveled ^inward from the t;op 
surface toward the bottom, much in the same fashion as sides of a boat-. 
Thi^ prevents the^ spray of water passing the skis, blasting ag^nst.the 
-feet, and causing irritati*6n or discomfort. ' ■ 

^In considering ^curve or l^end at the f ront^of J^kis, no special type , 
is rfebmmended for blind skiers. However, certain facDo^rs make skis .wifeh. 
good no'ticeable curves mor^ practical apd easier to learn with than flatter 
skis. , Skis witl^mbre abrupt cujrt^es over shorter distanced — fifteen inches , 
, back from ski tif> for instange-^cut sharply when skis are pressed into the » 
water at the front end while the individual is leaning to ope side./ A , 
gradual curve 'does olpl react as quickly for sharp cut^ting or turning; it 
- Is also not as. likely zig-zag if ^/skier lets 'the fircfnt endp. of skis. • 
fouch.the water while he/she^ is npt standing straight. If a ski is laid * 
^ on a flat surface such as a table,' and tips are approximately four inches 
, above ^ the 'Surface, these skiaj^^Stquite satisfactory for a blind persoij' to " 
. use in learning to ski. A major re^«i2ii for suggesting this design is that ^ 
4^ ^'Sn J^ndividual withoyt sl|ht is not awar^ of rough water until already in 
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" Left photo (left to right) adult beginner skis, ,slalom^ski, larg^adult skis. -Right photo (left to , 
* « right show^/curves in ski tips and ski fins. JJote squared off* tail edges on beginner sk^s, and roundea 
^ edges on the others,' also shallow fins on the deep^in on the slalom ski. 
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^it. A ski with *a siialiov or low rise at 'the front end is more likelV to. 
.*dig into waves, trip the skier, an4 cause a4forward -fall. A s^ki with 'a • 
higher mdre definite* rise« strikes the waves and rise^ above them. 

Weight of skis is nQA.*VSually'%s critical for beginner^ oiy^^oujble/ or 
two skis^as for persons beginning on single 'or .sl-alom skis/ H/wever, the 
lighter ^d less clumsy a: pa#t pf skis,^the more likely 'su^^^* for a ^ 
beginner. » Iji using a sing'le ^ki^/one of the*mcJst critical factors for ^ 
successful start is keeping th'e .eti fron) wobbling and zi^|-zag^ing out'-of ^ ^ 
proper direction during this-^pl^sfe . . This problem is minfmiz^d if ^.a ski 
is not too heavy. ',I^op^f "sk-i , weighty size, and jshape depend upon a* skier's 
ability ,to control movement with his/hel legs. 

<■ , • . ' ' • " * f ' ^ , " 

• Ski Tow-Ropes- . .Although jthere is an endless variety of 4iai1dle designs 
on ski tow-ropes', there are basically two kinds of towrlines — ^ose .with a 
single handlebar , ofteii lised when* skiing --.on doubles dr two skis, and .those 
with two handles ^ usually used for the single or slalom ski. Some- lines 
eome equipped with interchAgeabie haufiles for ^poth single and double / 
handle grips; b6tfi types are often used for singles and doubles skiing. A 
double handled ski rope. has pne special advantage for- a blipd skier. Wheji 
suddenly faced with choppy or rotigh water, a ^^Viier may ^ull-ynevenly or 
jerkily against the 'rope and create slack in the line; this can result in 
a spill. By spreading the ihands apart with one handle InSfech h&ftd, an 
individual can easily remove most of or all^felaclc. ^ One aSfantage of a singl'e 
handled rope is.-»6^t when a skier wishes tcrlet go with one hand 'and pull- 
hdrd against the rope to cut' S(harply* aver, a walke, he/she is not sud(ienly 
faced with tl?e problem of woridfriog what to ,jdo with the other handle. ^ 





The. Life Preserver , ^-^e value of a life, preserver' for water skiers 
should, be self-evident. Yet some careless individu^ils choose to disregard 
life preservers. Some* non- swimmers have chosen to water- ski without life 
preservers and n"ever li,ved to,. tell about it! A safety feature ^uilt into 
water ski bindings i$ that d'uring a spill- skis fall off rather than causing 
strain' or injury to an an^le or 'foot when there is resistance against 'the 
s. A falling 'skier naturally- lets go of the rop6 to avoid being dragged 
er water. A n«)n-swirisp#, sudd^nly^^^y|gep water with no means, of support 
e.than likely, would become panic-sl^^in '^amd sl»p below the surface 
^^f'ore anyone could'return to pipk ^^pPfej^ '^P«. 'Whereas use*of autdmobile 
seat belts is 'Q.ma^:ter of personal cnbiCe,,lWs in the most^ placed require/ 
that all water skiers wear sorae/type of apprived life preserver. However, 
threat of' a'*steep fine for violating this l^w should ifot be the motivating 

factor for observing it. . ' *, , ^ ' ^> . , 

< , ' ^ 

\ ''5hr(?S^geneVal' types of life preservers are u§ed iti water, skiing. Any 
of seyeral types of Coast ^ Guar3 *app roved vegts 6i life.jackets can^-be^-oised^ 
safely in wafer skiing. . Water sk/ jaclcets fit much in thl same vay as« a 
sweater or vest but are/less bujky than standard life preservers^ Water \\ 
ski -b*elt;3^ , usually made, of & buoyant material *such as ^tyrofoam or foam 
rubber, fasten afound a skier ''fe* waist . 'Vests or life jackets are requirecj 

-/•on b^oard' evexfy'bpat for each person bn board. Coast Guard approved, they 
are designed to teep the face of an unconscious victim above water. -Water 
ski belts, though safe and approved for water * skiing, do not; meet Coast 

; ♦Guard 'staadards for life preservers; it ^6 possj.b},^ to use a ^?ki belt and 
float face down in water* - • ♦ ^ , J^^— * • 
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Althouglto not a 'requirement, all persons whe leiWi" to vater ski should 
know how to svlm . Each y^ar matiy ^ndividuals^'who cannot^ swim or who switn 
poorly' learn to ski although it^^s, obvious that .they' face additional prob- 
lem^. Although falling is sim^y part'^f jfrater skiing, it "can be a frighten- 
ing experience for an individual who does not hayd confidence in water* 
, Learning with fear can be extreme-ly diffic;iilt and muph pleasure^ »of an ac- 
' tivity lost. ' " ' ' ^ 

The familiar> problem af orientation and loss of direction in water 
/'faced by* blind or partially 'sighted persons, caa only add to this fear. 
Without swimming ability, *an individual must know without- any doubt that 
a^life [Preserver wfll bold, the face above the' surface of the*water. One . 
way to improve conf ideate in a Mfe preserver for the befte,fit of inexperi- Ji 
^enced or noh-swigmiers is |:q, be sure that the^ practice f loatigig' a^^swimming ^ 
in shallow'^watet before attempting^ to water ski.. Vest lif^ preserve-rs or 
water ski jackets are recommended* for inexperi^ncec^ swimmers. If an in- 
dividual chooses to wear a ski'^belt, it should "be fitted carefully and ' ^ \ 
checked* to be sure that; 'it cannot^ slip over the hi^s without -being un- 
fastened. \ * ^ ^ , 
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.The Water'' Ski Start ^ . , ' - ' \ 

.One of the most dif f icult^ paf ts of I'e^rnirig^to water ski is getti^ig up 
' onto .the 'Surface of the yater^r* Conversely the best lesson one can have in 
waterl'^kiing is to make a successful start. Actually ,/ancy sfunt^ performed 
by adv^lnced skivers are more;; difficult . However% unlasa an iVidivfJual is 
abl'e to pass the critical period f ro*m , standing motionless ©n shore or 
sitting still in the_water through^ the adcelerat ion ^hase to skiing speed, 
• tjne.will riifever be able to ^achieve^ any of the sftiHits ' later on. After ex- > 
- perieying. at least one successful start on vater skis, a begipner .knows 
the feeling and attemp^ts fo attain, t|iat same feeling the following timfe. 
Although there^ are several variations, we. are mainly concerned with two 
types of starts-rthe shallow water starfe ani the deep, water start . 

. The advant^g^ of J^rting in shallow water -is that a' beginner can ].et/ • 
I the skris ^^ouch the lak'^,or river bottom so'as. not to be, rolled *around by 
movement oS the 'water. This is a mor^ stable, starting position As ^ boat 
pulls ^he individu'al away from shore and toward^ the skiing ^rea. Fuirther- 
. •/ ^more,*- an. instructor may walk aJ^ng with the 'individual during thef^irst few 
>feet\4nd assis^t injiany^way necessary. THe only disadV^tag^ .to. jWfs type ^ 
»bf start fs t^at^when a , skier makes a spill ia deep Vat?er , therms -no\^ . 
shallow water frgm wh\ch to ^tart ^ga|^ In'nvany cases, beginning skiers 
must be .pi(^ked* up by the boat and broug^t"^ bdck to^ fallow water to start 
again. • . , / ' , ' ' ' / *^ * - . ^ ^ ^ , 

On the other .hand, an individual "who knows How. to make a deep water 
si;art is nob li^nited. ^The only disadvantage of a deep water start ^>ecomes, 
^ • ^dr^matica^ll.j evident to a beginner on ttie first a^ttcmpr. S^tis 'are buoyant ' 
' '\ and h^v^Ja tendency to, pull in one dii?^ti'on; a life preserver is klso 

-bjioyant and/seems to pull in the^ opposite di^re'ction. Then-tliere is tlie ' 
V. \^roblem of jke^ping the skis on the feet and staying i i .a^starting position 
► *^ while the- boat operator swings .the tow-rOpe arodnd aal attempts to bjring it 

< . /•'■■- - • ' , ■• ■'. 
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THE SIMULATED START 1n WATER SKII^^G 




RISING XlUT OF THE WALTER. . .Whether 'pra^lced on dry laAti /)r against the 
scum gutter of a swimming pool, the insGrtfctor pulls on the' ski 'tow. rope as 
the skier braces his;feet against an, immova'ble object and^pul^s'^on the haxtdle 
grips. ,The instructor may pdint out important stei^s^ along tjrte way as' the * 
entire movement can be done in slow potion. * • ^ ' » ? ^ - 

Ml 




GETTING^REApY TO SKI. .^W^th.the knqifledge of wh^t to do during jthe start, 
the beginner then 'practices putting on skis in deep water arid attempts to remain 
in- proper position and cor^trol'his movement s^^ in»^ the water. Then * with the tow 
rppe handles in his' hands, he continues to jnaintain position as the instructor , 
.pull9 him slowly through the* w£rter from one end or side, of the' pool to the other. 
A bfegjLnner vho can ke^p skis iji a st;Sady pesiGion. should b*fe able, to start behind 
a boat with no -dif ficulty or*j6alse starts. . 
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toward ^he skier. The foiling *motion^of* tHfe water adds to the contusion. , 
^^lu many cases a beginning skier becomes exhausted simply trying to get 'v. 
into starting position. Fcrrtunately , thia is ohly an introductory and^ x ^ ' 
temporary experj^ence. With a little practice, a deep water start is hardly • 
thought of as. a problem. ~ * "\ 

Without sightr-starting procedures can be extremely confusing as rauth<v 
of this learning's usually done through visual -observation. Numerous un-* ^ 
successful starts are^ime-consuming and often test tlje limits of one's it 
patience. Additional problems created by lack^of eyesight can cause un- * 
necessary disruption of actr^tig's if n^t considered properly. However, 
there is no real reason f-ot{7fhls; with^'^proper instruction alid adapted i 
methods, a blinci skier needjfnot take any mo^re^time <o Jeam than anyone 
else.' Occasionally beginnVng blind watar skiers are successful on their 
very first attempts. This was*5iie case for two individuals. on the first 
water ski excat^ion held bf the Orientation Ceilter fo^^;^ the Blind mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. Jbe of* these first-time skiers was totally deafa 
as well as totally blind. . • . 



In large group, mote than one pair of skis artd'onfe life {^rfeserver 
are usually available, instruction can be given on an individual basis to 
a blind skier in shallow water while otheirs take turns behind -the boat. 
\Most beginr\ers cart initially bfenefit frpm Ifearniug to handle clum^^y and 
fawkward equipment in shallow water. This is especially meanin^l' t;o 'a * 
blind person as many ^of the usually visually observed* aspet*ts'^f water 
skiing can be ^xpla^ned tactually and in slow motion. . > ^ - ' 

'^Another extremely successful, technique has been to practice fundamentals 
in-a swimminV^aooi* - If ^-MslJ^-i^ividij^l l^as eiij^ugk^adyance notice of_a_, 
water!, skiing outing 'artd 'the individual can gain access to a facility with ^ 
an inst;;iffctar, "basic water skiing fundamentals to the point of an actual^ 
*;9ta.rt can be thoroughly learned and practiced in a sw.imming pool. This has 
■ severa-I 'advantages. ^ Fiir^t, water in a pool Is 'usually warmer and .calmer 
' th^n in- a lalce or other water skiing area. Secpnd, the incfivi^iual usually 
jSis control of'th^ depth of. water in which to woiik'. The ins^r^ctoe* and ^ 
student .can^both'stand ip shallow- water for practice or they can move to . 
the deep end of the pooj for dee^ water start.*^. Practice in putting on 
skis in deep-water and maneuvering into position to-pitkup a tow-rope 
throw*!! by th& instructor from phfe pool deck help <he individual learn. the- ♦ 
.-usually time-consuming aspects of starting on water skis. * ' ' , * 

^ Th^'SimulateXgtart' . After a beginner his' learned control 'of- body and. 

' skis Vh^le floating TiSsater , half the battle is woo-"^^ However,, as pointed- 
^ut earlier, the critical phase in sa water ski stat't i^^hat moment of • 
'acceleration when4he ^kien is sucfdenly pulled through the^ Oater hpd iip 
onto the feet in a, plajiiin^ position on*the surface. This pli'ase of. the 
start is-nqt really -difficult for a? blind'person. Th,ere' is one possible 
^xcepti/n.^and that is in knowing when an individual is^ii) proper position 
or whether "leaning -too -f^r forward or ba(ckward ^ As speed increases .suddenly/, 
sc beginner S9on learns wjiether * t;he position is 'eairrec t* or not. At this 
* .point an individual either skinis/along the surf^ice or tak^s a spill and has 
to reanalyze *tlte si'tuartlon. By the time this happens* the iri^ividual is 
more than likely tpo far away* froirf the instru^:tor or already in ytnt^T that; - 
• is too deep* for the iYistructor to be aole to'assist. ^ 
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One technique which has been used successfully in Eliminating false 
starts, and is especially useful for beginning skiers ♦whoja re blind^^ takes 
pldce either on dry land or at the edge of a swiifiming pool. To^ simulate a 
start on dry land, a begin'ner sits on the ground and fades the itistructor 
with knees bent. Feet are- then braced ^against an immovable object such as 
^ log,, stakes driven into the ground, o*r possibly the instructor's foot- 
placed finhly on, the ground sideways in front .of the student. The student 
'sjLts in the starting^ position and takes hpld of the ski tow-rope handles 
/while the instructor holds onto, the rope a short way beyond the hand grip , 
section. The instructor pulls on the rope as .the student is lifted into 
the proper skiing position. * 

If-' this technique is practiced in a swimming pool, the beginner first 
puts on a w^ter ski jacket or belt as in a real skiing situatipn. The 
student then ^its in the- water with feet aga^inst the scum gutter; the inT 
structor stands on the pool deck and braces firmly. If, the studeat floats 
away from the ed^e of the pool while reaching for the ski tow-rope in trying 
to get intg position, this is added practice, ,as it-'is quite' likely to 
happen in ya real starting situation^an deep water. When the skier is in 
position vith feet on the scum guttef , ethe instructor pulls an^ "lifts" as 
in the dlry land procedure just discussed. To avoid toppling »into the pool, 
the^ instructor* keeps the center of gravity low and pulls backward away 
from, the pool rather than upward; . ' ^ 

' * . • 

This technique , ^whether pi;acticed on yland or in water, has a distinct 
advantage over trying ev.eryt'hing behind a' hoa^t the first time. The in- 
structor can observe every movement a student makes in slow motion. *^PUll 

' on the rope can be ,3 topped at any tipie -to point t>ut mistakes. Similarly 
fo r th e student, SlZw motion give$ more time to think about what is happen- 
ing and wh^t" sHouTH "l)e"*lJone to" maintain balance in assuming a propei; skiing 

/position. .This technique is especially ^Recommended for blind skiers as " ^ 
they are unable to observe othera visually and> imitate their actions. 

i , ■ . ■ ■ ■■ 

To avoid starting too close to other swimmers or skiers in an area, a ' 
boat operator may drdg a skier slowly tlfrough 'the^^water for some .distance 
to make-sUre all^ is clear *and -safe before acceietatin^. Maintaining proper, 

^position during this phase of the start of te^jiJ&Gquiffes a little' practice, 
especially if waves or large ripples, ^re in ;:he wateSs^. ' ,Thts -proeedmr'e can 
also be practiced in ^ swimming pool . As room' allows, the^instructor un- 
ravels as much of the ftill seventy-five feetr'of ski tow~rope as possible^ 
seventy-five feet is^ ^'he complete le^igth of a standard swiimning pool/ The - 
student enters the pool at the de^p end and puts on skis after entering • 
the wateir. Tlie instructor thea throws the tov-rppe to the studerft, even *n 
If it is n^.cessary for the student to maneuver around to catch up' to the . 
handles to take hold of them. With the skier at one end^of the pool^^an^ 
in the starting* position , the' instructor takes the other end of the rope at 
the opposite end of thfe pool* and pulls the skier t*hrough the water.* T^e ^ 
pull through the water may be slightly ^slower than an actual boat ipulls 
in maneuvering for starting*^ position. However, t,he two experiences are 
surprisingly similar a^id this practice is extremely valuable for, a beginner, 

''especially * one who' is blind or partially sighted, iln. t^ie controlled en- 
virj:)nment of a swimming pool„ the instructor has g^reater opportunity to 
point, out factors which may be Overlooked by blind persons. Emphasis can 
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be glyea to keeping the tow-rope' between the skis, a necessity for a 
successful start, 'and |:o keepirtg the skis from spreading. apart while trying ^ 
to maintali^i ^the starting position just before accelerating. 

The Blind Skier -Behimi the Boat * , 

Few people' queation that all presented thus far in this chapter can be 
'thoroughly understood and learned by a blind persoii. Howdver, when it comes 

to actually skiing,^attitudes again creep into the picture. At one erfd of 
^the scale are individuals with extremely negative feelii\gs. N2 ^^^^^ ^ny 
conditions; water skiing is extremely dangerous and should not be attempted 
by blind or partially sighted person y At the, other end of the sca-le are in- 
dividuals with ex-tremely p^itive attitudes. ' Blindnesf^ in and of itself 
is really northing more ch^n lack of^-eyesight; if water slciing is possible 
'and can be done safely, why^ hot it a^ try? ' Because of these positive 

and' favorable attitudes, a chapter"T>n wa^er skiing is included in a bpok on 
aquatic recreation for blind participants,. . ^ 

f Between the extreme* feeiings mentioned 'above are attitudes expressing 
various degrees of caution such as, " Yes, a blind person can ski, but only 
in restriclyd areas ," or "Yes— ntaybe, but he must remain within the limits 
of the wake'of the boat ." If individuals wha subscribe to these so called 
in-between attitudes feel that they would not have control of a situation 
beyond these conditions, then imposing such limitations is^n example of - 
wise Judgement , not over-protection. However, water skiing need not be as 
limited for blind- persons as may be first suspected, Hei^e the first real 
departutes from standard procedures * appear . A fj^w^ adaptations in pro- 
cedures or techniques not only enable a blind person to ski as normally 
as anyone else^ but presence of blind or partially sighted persons in \ 
regular water skiing excursions often result* i'n ^fer 'and, sounder ^practices 
by everyone involved. When sound safety habits are' established and prac- 
ticed by everyone, and everyone is familiar with water skiing in general, 
' there is- JO-kely to be only one moi:e s6urce of trouble — communication or . 
la<5k of it between boa^ pilot and observer. * ' 

It ,xs not too unusual to see' a boat skimming along with- a Skier , 
frantically^ yelling and waving an^rm in'^ery direction. The. observ'er 
sits In the" boat 'with a puzzled look; Jj|^ and arnj. signals apparea^ily mean 
iittl^'anci the noise ^of tlje motor is "^Hpud for anyc^ne to hear the voice 
of the ski,er. The qbserver gets 'the a.t^tion of the boat pilot who turns 
arourfd '^o see if there is a problem. Heart*shile t^he boat zips over the- water 
at about tweaty-fiye miles per hous Vith nobVs^y really watchirtg where it 
going. , Tew peopl-e try t*his in an automobile on the, highway; , yet both 
.situations are similarly dangerous. * . * ' ^ . 

' Without eygsight, 'visual communicatiop with boat pilot a^d observer ♦ 
is imposes ible and voice communicaticih "almost always ineffective above the 
roar of the motor,. "iT not other system of corarounicaU^on was. .possible, 
blind or partially sighted skiers could be irf extreme danger especially if 
a sudden' Emergency arose. Another skier*, an approaching swimmer, driftwood 
or other debris floating in the path must be avoided. Fortpnat^ly other 
means'^of communication are quite practical and suitable for ell skiers, 



especially visually impairiBd individuals. Regardless of which methoi is* 
selected, skier, boat pilot , and observer must be in complete agreement 
• befote the boat motor' is started as to' signals to be used, **' 

Skiers should have a few simple hand signals <i^ich can fee used when 
^they wish to go slower, faster, or -stop. Use of Ches«_aignals is standard 
pr^jc'edure a^nd though there are variations, signals usually are as follows:. 

' \ ' Raise the hand with palm, upward and flat — pick up speed.^ 

• Slice act'oss t^he throat with the edge of the hand — cu^^peed^ * ^ 

Hold the hand up with the flat palm forward toward the boat — 
stop. 

Commands from the . Boat Operator . ' If a boat has a loud, clear \f]^^Jtle, 
or horn,, actions of a skier can be direcj:ed by th^ pilo^ or boat operator. 
Commands should be simple so as to avoid confusion. Examples ir)clii3e: 

. One .blast — go left. , ' v 

^ . Two blasts — go right. ^ . 

. Thr*^^*^lasts — stay within the wake or r»DugK water ahearf. 

EvCT these simple* signals need further clarification so as to avoid 
^ confusion. As the boat turns'left, a skier must swing slightly, to fhe 
right to stay within the wake, Therefore, it must be understood by skier 
and pilot whetlier bne blast on the hbrn,, for example, means "I am tu/ning 
the boat to the left," or ^'You — skierr-go left." 

. * - f 

^ ^ Commands Given by the. Skier ., /In some situation^ a boat whistle or horn 
may not be loud enoug*h fox an individ^ual to heat x^hile skiing seventy-five 
feet behind a bpat. 'Some boat pilots prefer, for skiers to *give^ comma nds« as 
to what'is to be' do^e. Blind dr partially Sighted skiers can take controljj 
of 9uch situations increased fi^sk;s. * . , ' ' " 

?^ot knowing wh^t is ahead in the surrounding area can make* it- im- 
practical for a bliAd skier to direct the b/aiaj|. However', accurate commands 
caiv b§ given as ro'~what movements ^are pla|nS^,^ -For example, if a sk'ier * 
chooses to swing out over the rtlgl^''^- t^^ake be iandi vidua 1^ points first to 
'^him/herself and then off to the right, r llle^^f&ns , "I w^ant to gotq the ' 
^. right." The skier waits approxiraatQl^ fi^efc^e^nds sox^that* the' observer 
.cah give the message to the boat operaitor y%CT^''i;ii;^ pilot feels the move is^ 
unsafxe at that' time, the power is but i>efo^ they are involved in any danger 
However, if after the five- second wd^t',t bite boat is^ still movJmg along 
smoothly, the skier is f ree^ to. m'ake .the iianeuver. • * ^ 

This tedinique of commutiicaf isdd', u^sed Jttlon^ or in combinat^t^p' with t^e 
horn signal method, is especially usfetul for an individual who has some-* ex- 
^ peri6nce ort skis; tlilo^e witl^ little, or no experietice . are not likely to be 
cutting back and forth aci;oi>4|wake^. However, a beg'in^er is usually' better 
(?^f using »£he horn system ana' letcdng tjj^e^boat operator direct movements.* 
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This way. the skier-^can^concentrate oti staying up qn skis and gaining control 



'over them. 

An example of how the horn system can be effectively combined, with han^ 
signals is illus'trated In a situation ^n which a skier signajJjT^^hat he/she 
wants to gpVver the right wake. • If it is not safe at that moment to do so^ 
the pilot g^iveS'the horn signal which meansr stay within the wake rather ^ ^ 
than cutting 'power and making anothftr^ start nec^sary, 

. ,n * , . 

Regardless of which system Is used, oever have so many commands as to - 
cause confusion. The J^ss complicaced th^ safer for everyone, and the more 

* Willing each individual is able to follow specific directions. 

Skiing with S Partner . Afi:er 6n individual has gaified control of skis, 
one may wish to try skiing, with .a l)lirtner. Naturally, one who 'skis' with a 
blind person* must be ^le to handle -tiim/.herself well on water skis. A b^lind 
individual 'is not able to avoid collisions with. a partner who stagger^ or 
wavers out. of control. Some extremely capable instructors pi'efer to ski 
right along with their students from the beg^n^ng and give instruction 
along the way\ Xo' a blind individual skiing wiTh a partner can make an 
already thrilling experience muc10^&re enjoyabll. Although a blind skier 
is relatively free to do just about anything while skiing alone, the in- 
dividual must remember tha.t he/sfie is without more than eyesight. The 
' skier iS unable to communj.cate with anyone except; ^at pilot and observer 
' ahd thi§ communication limited to essential c'ommands. With |;he noise of 
' wtnd, water, and boat motor, hearing is greatly reduce^^. Many sensations 
of- watef skiing, such as bouncing, rocking, and swaying, 'may become dis- 
orienting" and ill many cases similar to' riding a long strung-out roller 
coaster. Wi-Chout eyesight it is bften difficult for individuals to know 
realiy where thev are going* or where they have been^ This does -no C i-mply 
that water skiing should be any less enjoyable than other aquatic activi^ie^. 
simply accounts for a^little confusion from^tiifie to t^e . ' ' - 

When skiing with a partner such confusion disappears; suddenly oCher^ 

* senses come back into play. Communication is significantly improved. 'An- 
other pa;Lr of eyes is available to ot)serve the. entire Vrea and to'add visual 
.communication with boat pilot and observer . 'Voice^ cominunication between 
sk>er and partner is noy possible. Unless skiing into a strong wind, it , 
is often quite comfortable to talk back and f^orth even though partners may 
be riding on opposite sides of a wake. 

Visually impaired skiers can always- be made aware of whete they are 
.going and of interesting pointy 'along ithe^. way . They can receive advice ^ 
from partners as to whether it is safe to cross ov£r wakes or whether to 
stay within the^^imits of the wake.^^ Thh sighted partner should only give 
a go-aheq^ signal for maneuvgrs which are clearly within the capabilities 
of the pair. The sighted partner must at all times take fuil responsibility 
to*avoid -tollfsions with the blind skier, be^able'to evaluate the ability 
of the blind skier, and make judgements accordingly. SwingSJng wildly across 
*a wake without anv idea oi how accurately one can maintain direction when 
, given a command is extremely dangerous. However, if both* skiers have com- 
'piece control over their movements, it is safe and qu^te enjoyable to ski . 
' side by side outside the wake in smooth water as well as directly behind 
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the boat.- V/hen confronted with Jl^ugh or choppy 'water , skiers should sepa-^ 
rate* so that|feither can fall safily without getting in the way^of the other. 

■1 - ■ 

It has been mentioned that skiing with a partner greatly improves com- 
munication during a ride. However, a partner. is another 'person to be con-^ 
sidered in- the communication agreement before skiing begins. Both skiers 
must agree who is to give commands to the boat and when they will be ^ven, 
especially the starting command. , " \ . , ^ 

All persons concerned ^nust understand pfocedure to be followed if one 
ski"er falls, ft is usua^lly sound practice* for the remaining skier to let 
go of the line and stay with the person who has fallen. This saves time 
in locating skis and getting in position for another start. It is also' 
safer to have two people close togetjier in the water than_ Spread out where 
they may ^et in the way of other boats. The pilot can alwa^ circle around 
to protect two individuals when th^ are close together in tn^s water. On 
the other hand, if both skiers are down in wideLy separated areas; it is 
impossible for the boat pilot to protect both of them at once. 

The Starting Command . , When '^get ting ready for a« start, major ^uiies of 
an observer include being sure that the ski t6w»-rope does not have* any 
snags or loops which can catch on the skier and seeing that the skier^ is in 
proper position. However, a start should not*be initiated until the skier ^ 
gives the command. In many cases -the rolling motion of wat;er or an uncom- 
fortaWe 'or unbalanced starting position unnoticed by an observex; can cause 
several false starts and much wasted time., " ' . , \ 

'Another cause for confusion during a start is misiinde^standing of a^ 
command given by a skier. At a distancer" of seventy-five feet from ^ boat,« 
the V'Pice of ,an individual who is bobbing in \»atfrr can easily get lost whea' 
competing with sounds from boat^. The starting command should, be oue which ' 
cannot be confused with any other command. One of tjie most commonly accepted 
commands used in water skiing for the start is ' Hi-t-it ! ^ lliis is. effective 
biacause it is unmistakable wit)i othe^' commands^ which might 1)e given. OK is 
often mistaken for No, wait !' Go* is -easily heard as No. Whatever cemmapd is 
decided upon, a skier must reali^fce , that to^pepple in a boat th^' sound of a 
voice is muffled ^nd leSs d'^stinct^ than at his/her end of'^jthe tow-line.-* To 
avbid cortfusion and a false start, yey staking Commands j.oud apd clear. ^ 

Variations in Water Skiing . Since discovefy of water skiing many im- ^* 
aginitive people ,have designei^and^cfeated all kinds of devices on which^, 
they can ride while being towed behind a boat. These range from* simple ^ *| 
boards which may plane the surface of the water to pairs o.f skis mounted on 
brackets vith a seat for a rider. Some of these devices, just as^^water 
skis themselves, must be pulled -fhrough the water to. remain ?n the surface. 
Others, such as water rafts, ai'r mattresses, and large inner tub^, are 
buoyant ana usually support body weight even when not. in motion.^ 

* Some of this equipment .necessitates special^ skilJ-S beyond those re- 
quired f o : regular water skiing. Other devices are designed for individuals^ 
who normally may not be able to handle water skis. ^For beginners it jis 
jUpeVally advisable to keep equipment as simple as {Possible. It ^s gen- 
erally recommended to have the rider hold' the tow--rope r^tRer tl^in haying 



* ' , , 

the rope attached to a piece of equipment. Howeyer., if a tow-line :is 
attached directly tTo a device as is usually the case with water sleds, tl\e 
rider should be instructed to take a .pOsition» wtiich allo^ complete fvB^z^^ 
dom if one falls off. • In thfs way riders do* not have toT be concerjied vith 
*the danger'of being^entangled iE\ a bridle or tow-lipe. 

This type o^ jequipment should haVe ^s simple design as possible .^^Ther 
should be no excessive sYiarp co^ners^ edges, 'or o^nings which can cateh.On 
a rider or p^rt of a life preserver as one falls olf a sled. For Chos^ who 
pgref ef>slower smoother rides, 'fleeing type of equipment is recommended 
sl^nce there is nq need ^cb »woj:ry about building up a- planing speed to stay ^ 
on the surface. - . - v ^ ^ 



Safety in Water 'Skiing ' ^ . ^ * t ^ ^ 

As^polAted out' earlier, in this chapter,^ a lii^t of essential safetjr pre- 
cautions ^pfeake water skiing truly safe for b^ind participant.s is not ovej: 
'whelming. Many points, appear to be^ goc^ common sense. If all , of these, 
safety precautions could be put into practice by all water skiers, there t 
woulcj be little reason^ for concern. However,^ as seemingly less important 
points ^re one by one .jeglected, water skiing^ becomes less, safe. What 
seems to be an innocent .and convenient short cut by an aVer^g^ skiver can 
mean i.nst ant injury Xo a blind person. In considering the^ f oll,owing dis- 
cussion of safety precautions, the most important point to remember is 
that without eyesight there is no short cut to safety , ^ 



Safety in the Boat , " ^ • ^ , 

. Consider t;he safet/ of other swimpiers or skiers near the boat 
before starting the ei^gii^e when sta<:ting out from shore pr ^in 
• 4eep water. Choose a distance which, feel is absoj^tely saf^ 
and never start' the m£or if anyone is within that distance. 
Once the motor has "s^ted and its noise int'erf^es with hear- 
ing, a bldiid person, may nbt be warned in time to avoid being 
' r caught in the -^propeller of a motor, - ^ 

, Vlways completely shut off the motor wherf assisting a skier 
into the boat* in deep- water. Sudden movemeafs of water or 
rocking- of a boat cff t;en.cause *art i^idividual * s • legs or fe^t to 
' drift underneath^the 1?oat iri preparing- to climb t\}e boaf ladder, ^ 

, Neve^ attempt to pull, water skiers when und^^er the ip^uence of 
alcohol. Opening a 'boat-' is no different from drt^itig an 
automobile;wh^it "com^s to drinking. and driving." Towing water ♦ 
skiers involves .constant decision-ma-king witfi an ^lestmind. 

' In motor-driven -cr^ft' such those usually Osed for water 
' '^skiing, motors 'and gds tanks are often exposed, and at. times 

frume'S from these tanks and motors ^c^n be- dangerous. .If e^quip- 
me^r kept -in good jurorking order and an open flame is mot ' / 
^ , br|3u§ht near such equipment, no problems should arise.^^ Possibly 
the'b'est p^icy to establish 'from th^ beginning ig ■ ^Q^'Smokina . 

* • * 1- . . . • ^ . ; ^ < . 
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While smoking habits are often- quite careless anyway, a 
blind person can innocently place a'^igarette near a gas ^, 
. , tank 'wit^iout realising it until it is too latel h 

Making the Start . • \ ' ^ 

Before making a starts on water skis, be sure of sound agree- 
*• ^ meat among skier , joblerver^ and tboat pilot concerning signals 
and all other aspects of ' communication . Ob^rver^/ must 
reaS^ize tljat they s^rv^ an important purpose and are >not 
simply along for. rides. , 

/ ' " ' ' 

. Before notifying a s^ier pf being ready for a starting 
• command, pilots should be absolutely sure that all pas-! 
sengers are seated, bplding on to something an^are at 'least 
warned that you ar^about start and spedd up suddenly. 
» It is nod iincon3moi\ to* hear of an unex^cted start in which ' 
everyone on board is suddenly spi^awled on the deck while 
^ trying to regalin balance. Some individuals simply lai^h 
t-his off 'as a comical incident, but serious accidents can 
result. A person unable to see follows^ a natural^ impulse 
^ to reach for something for support. With nothitig but open 
space, a person can easily topple out of a boat and fall 
dangerously clos^ to .,the propeller br into the path of a skier. 
» 'fi ' ^ 

general Safety Habits . 

• . Ski only ^.n approved areasS U^i'ng areas^ not commonly known 
as water skiing areas invites trouble. Without sight, an 

' — tTT(!rtvrai ral is toc a - ble to dodge s h atto w areas o r ^vald~tTS? ^ 

trunks and other deb^is^ sticking up above tl^e surface. In 

effect, the pilot is driving 4 "^sev^nty-f ive foot -trailer 

with a catgo whiclf is even more critical' than the boat itself. • 

*. Avoid skiing, close to shores or in excessive boat-and-sk^.er 
'traffic which increase dangers. Since many boat^ chop up water 
in every direction, skiing is* not usually pleasant for anyone- 

*> In these circumstances. Normally, there is enough water ^nd 
free space for everyone if used %7ith; courtesy and with commoa 

A "sense. ^ ' i • 

Never ski without an observer in a boat — the pilj^ or boat 
^erator does ifSt count as observer. Presence of an ob- 
server in a boat is required 6y law in most plates where water 
skiing :is done. - * ^ ^ 

Ski only with individuals capable" .of taking chJrge.o'f such 
, * activities and of making v/ise judgements and mature decisions. 
Special attention should be given to their attit!udes toward 
^safety . ^ , . * 

Speed and Failing . 

Avoid excessive speeds**which are no mone practical in water 
skiing tfian on highways. In either tase one may get from one 
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point to another in a shorter time^ and look more daring, in the 
process.^ However, this also- increases dangers involved and 
chances of serious injury j-f an emergency arises. , 

Suggested speeds . For beginning skiers speeds of eighteen to 
twenty miles per hour, are ad^q^ate. At these speeds an individual 
may fall forward, backward, or ^practically any angle to the 
side with no problefiis. While ^n awkward fall may feel a littl^ 
uncjpmfortable a^ a bad entry in (diving, likelihood of in;jMry is 
te. 4 speed as slow»as fifteen miles* per hour may be 
icient to pull^an extremely light or small ,|kier up onto 
surface ♦ Houever, in most case^, even- a light person will ^ 
uch lower in the water than .practical and plow through the 
er with much strain :^n the arms. As a skier gains confidence, 
peeds up to twenty-five miles peV hour are s^fe and almost 
nec^^sary when skiing on a single ski. At this speed an awkward 
fall can be painful. While a boat may maintain the same speed 
going into a turn, a skier at »the end of a rope seventy-five 
feet away sgeeds~up significantly in^ a turn. This is especially ^ 
true if the skier swings to the outside as. the turn is 'iriitiated , 

, Swinging into a wide turn a^d feeling speed increase suddenly 
are enjoyable and ^thrilling.' However, the 'boat operator should^ 
understand that without sight a skiei' is unaware of sudden wakes 
or rippl^as in the' wat^r which can cause a fall^ while a skier is 
in an extremely awkward position and traveling at increased , , 
speeds. A boat operator must always give careful considera£.ion 
to the ski area, surrounding problems such as shores or other 

' boats, conditions of the water, and speed the boat is 'traveling 
" as well "as thr^aFiTTt7"or*t?4ie"srieF^etore giving TRl^'gl^nar^*^ 
that all is clear to whip or swing out *oround a turn, 

' W ; ^ 

. Most experienced skiers ^gree that the faster they ' travel , -the 

harder the water seemfe during. a fall. If a skier wishes ski 
. at speeds greater than those suggested or plans to expei^'imeat with 
■ whip turns in which speeds sharply increase for short ititervals, 
* w^ar protective covering such as a diver's wqt suit to protect 
from 'the sting^ing sensation during an awkward fa'll. Fdlling is , 
part of water skiing but need not be hazardous or unpleasant. K 

The Equipment* . ' ' / ' * 

^ I 

. The very nature of water skiing dictates that all equipment be 
kept in good'condition at all times. Frayed or worn-out life 
preservers or water ski belts must be replaced. 

* * 
^ *Deep cuts or scuffs in skis should 'be sanded off and repaired 
,to avoid possibility of getting- splinters from^ handling them. 

•» 

\ The importance of keeping a boat and motor in good working 
order should be obyious. However, each year many pot*ential 
ski tides end in disappointment because a malfunction* develops 
in a boat or motor. Problems can be expected to develop ^from 
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time- to- time in ariythi9.g.mech&nical . With proper care,* me- 
c5ffanical breakdowns can be held to a minimum. Furjthermore, 
a properly cared for boat and motqr are much safer. 



Summary 

In this chapter wa^er skiing has been shown to be a highly practical 
activity that can be extremel)j enjoyable for blind and partikll^ sighted 
• individuals.* Heavy erap^fasis "on safety *is not to create an image th^t 

ganger lurks atour^d^ every turn and is just waiting ^or a chance to strike. 
> If wa-tef^s'^ iing is truly a safe activitfy .then it should be as safe for' 
^ blind persons as for sighted individuals, > 

' - ' ■ ■ ^ C ' 

Is water skiing really safe ? The answer depends compleVely upon 
attitudes and habits of participants. If proper safety habits are con- 
" sidered above everything else, t'he answer is a definite and emphatic yes . 
Since short cuts can ^be tempting, one may question the value of water 
skiing for blind and partially sighted persons. There is certainly enoufgh 
evidence to support the philosophy of learning to water ski safely and . 
refusing to take short cuts. A blind persotv^can absolutely not take 
short cuts and knows it from the beginning, xor many visually limited * 
individuals, water skiing has been a thrilling aM^^^n^oyable experience 
that h^s been a significant turning point in their lives. These ex- 
periences have illustrated' dramatically' to them^ tha't blindness need not 
be a life-long handicap byt instead something which they can conquer as^ 
long as ti^ey are willing to face the challenge. 
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SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING^ ' 



Far away there in the sunshine are my highest aspiratior 
I may not reach them but I can look up and see their ^wauty, 
believe in th'em, and try to follow where they lead. 

> , Xouis^rrt&y Alcott 

Swimming, exploring, and simply maneuvering*Qbq^ underwater have' 
probably always araused curiosity among indi vldual^seeking adventure 
through aquatic act;ivities. While swimming below$tite surface of the water 
with ey^s open can be quite comfortable, use ^^V^ face mask enables an 
individual to see more clearly what is going o^Tbelow the surface — the , 
linderwater world truly comes alive. A snork j^ .enables the individual to 
breather comfortably while swimming with th^Tace below the surface. The ' 
underwater view through the mask window ismwj longA ^disturbed by splash- 
ing and bubbling from breaking above the /urface for a breath. With use 
of &€l f-contained-underwater-breathing-^paratus — scuba — possibilities 
fpr underwa'ter e«ploration seem limitlefe^ The tim^ a diver can> remain 
below, the surface is only limited by tjfe amount of air in a tank and the . 
rate at which air is comsujned. ^WitL-j^uba diving equipment a dive^r c^n 
go deeper a^nd" renla in longer than pos^^ble in skin diving. 

i > " r. - , 

I Quite often we are exposed to>|:he beauty aqd excitement of skin and 

fsc^ba diving through ' films and te|,€vision. However, there is much more 
to skin and scuba divings than simply taking a supply of air and plunging 
into the deep-r Besides tne obvip^is danger of going too far for the amount 
of air that remains, inhaling cOTnpressed air while underwater, especially* 
at great depths, has cetta4-n ph^ical and chemical effects on the human ^ 
body which must be thoroughly urffderstood and calculated before attempting 
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such a dive. It is not tlie aii^ot tnis cn^jljC^l" to discustJ the -pi^ys^iogyv- 
physics, and chemistry of scub^diving. These s.ubjects ^e much too com-' 
plex to cover in a single chap?ery of a book of this type and should be • 
learned only Under careful iTistruction fro{n qualified persons. This topic 
is .mentioned again in the sec^iion on safetiy. In ^this cha{)ter major^ con^ 
cerns are skin and scuba diving as praotical activities for blind and 
partially sighted persons. By Concentrating on special problems faced by 
visually .impaired parti<lipants> in these activities, types of« Adaptations 
necessary for their success can be more fully understood. 



Why Skin and Scuba for Blina Persons . 

.■.'■/ - . 

Skin and s<:uba divifig, as practical, activities for blind and partially 
sighted , pers*ons ha\?e proba"bly never been given serious consideration on a 
large scale, ' Photographs, movies, and ^elevisien programs featuring skin 

^and scuba diving show that visual experiences ar^ significant irt these ac- 
tivities. Seeing the underwater world tiihrough the windoV of a Jiving mask 
is^jkn undeniably beautiful and unforgfet^ble experience. Yet other sensGs 
are also important ♦n making skin and scuba diving so popular r This can be 
illustrated easily. If vision were the only means of enjoying skin and » 
scuba diving, individuals could^s^-mply send color movie cameras down in 

.'diving , bells and then view the underwater world o'n a screen withot|^ ever 
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being expos.ed to any of the underwater mysteries or potential Ijazards. Need- 
less to say^skin and scuba diving would ncft be as popular if this were 'the 
■case'. , 

^ianeuvering about underwater is unlike any other experience an individ- 
ual has any' place. While in -an almost weightless condition a diver« is free 
to move in any desired direction. * Although voice communication below the 
surface is impossible without special equipment, the underwater worl^ is 
filled with new and'^ different sounds which are mysterious, e:xciting, and in 
general add to the. pleasure of the activity. Blind divers can become so 
involved widh the ijew environment that. 'they /of ten forget they carniot see it :j 
vi#uallyf By tactaally examining rock form4tions, underwater plant life, ; 
or even the bottom itrself, blind divers form mental images which ^can make , 
the picture as real to them as to divers with sight. • ». 

In 1970 a group of blincf^ Swedish scuba divers toured the ^ited St'at^ . 
with their 'instructor to give d^e^nonstrations of. their prowess.. These 
demonstrations showed that blind individuals can adapt readily to this.* 
sport/*as they are not as likely to panic in dark or murky waters and not 
as sutrject to fear of being trapped or closedrLn as sighted'divers. The 
, feasibility pf open-water diving was also proyed by the Swedish ^group . 
They were, invited to recover lost articles from a sunken ship in the Black 
Sea and were rewarded with wine bottles over 2^000 years old. 

Learning Skin and Scuba Viving without Siglit >^ ' , 

In the preceeding chapter mention was ma4e that when water skiing be- 
gan to g^in popularity, reports of blind individuals attempting this ac- 
tivity were unusual. However, as time went on, the imagination of a few 

ripccinl "r^^'^^^'^"- ^T'^ t-pmp^ed them lb introduce this activity to blind per- 

sons. Today water skiing has t>een proved to be a practical activi-ty, a 
tremendous builder of self-confidence, and one more sport which blind per-, 
sons can enjoy right along with their sigfited friends. Skin and scuba 
diving similarly afe going through the same stage that water skiing went 
through a fe?; year^.ago. Both activity areas seem obviously sight-^oriented 
and have potential dangers which can be very real if a participant is not 
* cautious. The success of the blind scuba diving group from Sweden is only 
one example of the importance of open-mind«d individuals who are willing to 
explore new ideas to broadea opportunities for blind persons. 

In the United States instruction in skin and scuba diving Is offered 
to some blind individuals who have passed specific swimndng tests add met 
requirements set forth at special recreation 'centers • Since* the number of 
these locations is limited, it seems apparent that if blind persons are to 
become involved in these activities, many will have to enroll in standard 
classes sponsored ^by private organizations or in classes offered in schools 
and colleges} Blind students enrolled in schools where such- classes .are 
_^_^ffered will do wkll to take skin and scuba diving when there is an oppor- 
' tunity. Blind students can benefit do.Obly from enrolling in a skin and ^ > 
scuba' diving courses. Physical education credit can be earned toward 
.degrees or graduation while at the same time new and exciting aquatic ac- 
tivities axe learned. 
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Skin and sCuba diving courses taugUt completely or. almost completely 
in swimming pools are non-certified courses^ Still, they arfe extremely 
valuable as they allow, students to learn skills under complete supervision 
in controlled environments. They also allow students to determine whether * ^ 
they wish to 'go into the activity before facing expenses of* a certified 
private course. * . ^ ^ 

The Certi fied Course . For an individual who chooses to go into scuba 
diving ^^eriously and uses personal equipment, a certified course^ is a neces- 
sity. In most potential scuba diving areas,, especially cities towns ' j 
located near the ocean or other open water. It is impossible to purchase 
air for scuba diving tanks unless the diver is certified. To^ be certified,, 
an individual must enroll in a'course which includes experience in open 
water or ocean dives,. These kinds of dives are not usually included in * 
introductory courses offered through regular phj^ical education curricula 
in sChBols and colleges. The value of being i^o^tified should mean more to 
the individual than just a means of b^ing legally able to get air for tanks. 
It is just common sense that an individual Hho intends to make deep-water 
dives should learn to do so m the proper way and wi th- prof essional instruc- 
tion. 

The Non-^c^rt if ied Course . Generally speaking, instructors who, offer 
skin and scuba diving to blind persons at special recreation centers are 
accustomed to working with this population so there are few if any sig- 
nificant problems they cannot solve. On the other hand, when a 'blind 
student enrolls in k standard skin and scuba diving class, Js'uch as ones 
offered in schools and colleges, the situation is quite different. This 
is not only a new and dif f erent Experience for 6he student but may also 
be the first time the instructor has ever had to teach a blind student in 
a class of sighted individuals. Demand for places in such classes is ex- 
tremely high so ^that a blind student must be prepared to help the instructor 

Overcome some piublems liiai ; uay be caused - t^ th e ct a d eRt*£. b-lindn os^ — Tha 

attitude of Here I am — teach me may work in some classes but there is no 
place for i t jxer e . Quite often ins^uctots in academic courses with little 
or no experience with impaired, disabled, or handicapped persons^ bec^ome ^ 
al^inned* when they -suddenly discover a'blind student in a class. After a 
period of wondering What do I do now ?, studertt and instructor usually wdrk / 
out solutions to problems or the Student is transferred to a class in which 
the instructor has had experience in working with blind persona. In a skint 
and scuba diving class an instructor more than likely has not had experietfce ' 
with blind persons. If the student is not properf^y prepared and willing to 
help^^solve problems, this student may be ref usedXadmittance to the class on 
the grounds that there is ^oo much demand for the} course and not ^Qugh 
time to deal with these special problems. 

Since most problems likely to arise are ass*ociated wltii standard' ^ * 

clasaeg — as opposad to specialized skin and scuba diving classes offered * , 
at recreat ion Tienters — the following 'discussion .is coricerned with types of 
probler?"^ and situations which come* up, in typical college 'skin a^n^scub'a^- 
diving ^Classes. ^^Ivl techniques discuss'cd in >this phapter ha\?e been tested ^ 
and prOvejJ successful in an actual c.lass in which a blind student enrolled 
along with sighted classVnates. ijpon conclusion of che course, instructor, 
blind ' student , and other.^students iti the class" decided that this activity- 



is indeed practical, for blirvd and partially lighted persons. When time is 
taken to prepare blind students adequate""ly , their part icflpatibn in th,ese 
courses in no w^^y disrupts activities or hinders progress of others. 



Preparing^ for the Class , Pract.ically eveVy skin and scuba. course be- 
gins with some type of swimming test. This is done so that the instructor 
can determiner which s^Kid?hts need work in swimming or if some students are 
not qualified to tak^ the course. These tests vary from swimming a set 
number of lengths in a pool to continuous swimming, for on-e-halLf hour or 
more. Therefore, the first and most impor t ant_^ eans of preparing for the 
course^is to devbloj^ watermanship which has been discussed several times 
in previous chapters r" Before deciding to sign up 'for a skiif and scuba 
course, blind individuals should practice and .master s^eral strokes so 
that they can' switch from one stroke to another when tired. ^ 

Ability to swim underwater and adjust to being down in-deep water so 
as not to be bothered^by increased water pressure must be developed. Al- 
though this ability is not related to visukl limitations, it can become a 
problem for blind divers. Blindness causes enough problems later on .sO, 
that if students are to have fair chances of staying up with classes, 
they must do everything possible to eliminate as many problems as possible 
both before and during classes. Blind studeijts should learn to feel as 
much in control of situations when swimming ^be low the surface, as when,^ 
swimming normally. 

The next step in preparing for a course is getting to know the instruc- 
^tor. Realizing that phys^al education instructors may have lit^e or no 
-previous experience in woiSing with blind persons, the student will do well 
to take time to meet with the instructor. In this way the student can make 
knpwn the intent to .take the' course and disc\iss types ^of problems and ^ 
situations which can be worked out ahead of time. The instructor should 
^ive instructions with clear meaningful verbal descriptions as describ^ed 
for other aquatic activities. HoweA/er , an ins^rf ucToT~may"nOT^bti accusLv^uitiJ 
to doing this unless one has worked with blind stu'dents previously. In- 
structors should be reminded to say what they are doing_as they are 'doing 
it. They should also mention an^ equipment that iS being used rather tliar^ . 
saying such things as This g,ets attached over here and strapped On over 
here! This minor "adaptation in teaching technique does not! disrupt a 
class' or make teaching a^y less easy for an .inrfetructor , On the basis of 
use i^ other classes, instructors have reported that learning to say 'what 
^ey ate doing while doing it, rath'er than, simply doing it, has made them 



more effective in. their teaching. 



Adapted ^methods of study and handling class assignments become normal 
and natural procedures for blind college students. However, these tech- 
oiqUes may be completely new to an instructor who has never had a blind 
student 'in a class. An instructor sh6uld be interested in knowing how a 
blind student would handle such matters as examinations, reading assign- 
ments ,. special projects, and other class work. The decision as to whether 
class assignments will^ be handled in Braille, orally by tape recordings,^ 
through typewriting, or by other mean^ must be agreed upon by student and"" 
instructor. 'Such agreements are usually based oh which adapted methods a 
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*blind student knows best and how easily the instrurtgr can work out details 
of a particular method so that the stt^dent can acqomplish the greatest 
amount with minimum expenditures of sp^^w^ai effort^ and additional time. 

Another important step in preparing to cake a -skin and scuba diving 
course is related to handling rea4ing material. There is ntucb more to 
learning skin and scuba diving than puy^ng on the equipment and beginning. 
Regardless of whether a blind s(fudent*chooses to work wi^ a sighted reader, 
use Braille notes, listen to tape recordings , or use some other means, ' 
written material must be studied. Whenever possible, a blind student 
should obtain textbooks and other written materials beforehand so that 
these can be sent out to be tape recorded ojo the student can do advance 
studying with a sighted reader, • % 

.One last suggestion for preparing to take a course of this type in- 
volves getting with an instructor or someone else who understands the 
equipment to have a chance to examine regulators, tanks, masks, and snor- 
kels* tactually before class be'gins.^ In this way a blind student is able 
to visualize mentally the equipment as the instructor presents ij to the 
whole class. * 

Special Problems in Skin Diving . Learning to breathe through a snor- , 
kel with the face submerged in water, as well as adjusting to other equip- 
ment used in skin diving, are not significantly different for a blind person 
than for anyone else. Possibly the only exception is that with the^ears in 
the' water, voice communication is reduced significant^. Three general 
problem areas, should be considered at this time — allbwing for overhead 
obstacles during ascent , avoiding violent collisions in the pool , and water 
orientation . * . - • ♦ . 

• Unlike scuba diving in which a diver may remain beltfw the surface for 
' fxtended periods o,f time, a skin diver takes one breath at the surface, 
submerges for a dive, and then when in nfeed^ of air returns to the surface. 
Although numerous maneuvers can be used to teach skin divers how long to 
stay down before returning to the surface for air, blind skin**diveVs ^must 
..allow additional margins of safety, ' Whereas sighted divers can see above ^ 
them and make a direct line for the surface, blind <iivers must allow for 
possibilities of other swimmers or obstacles being above them as they come 
up for air. If a diver has waited too long and is desparately in' need of 
air, one can be in serious trouble or panic if feeling trapped .below the 
surface. ^By learning to ascend when in need of air but s^ill feeling com- 
fortable, an individual can bump^lightly against arf overhead obstacle and 
still have enough time to maneuver 'safely around it before . approaching the 
surface, ♦ 

r 

The prob'leln of violent collisions is most critical' duting^early- stages 
"of a course and until the student ^becomes familiar with the new equipment. 
Yet, violent collisions are always a potential threat and must be considered' 
at all times'. In the chapter on Swimming: The Foundat ion^ f or Water Con- 
f idence and Sa f e ty , this problem is discussed as related to recreational 
swimming. With new and different equipment, whgich takes time to adjust to 
and understand, this problem is*even more critical. ' Most beginners ^gree 
that* the firsts f*ew^times they put on swim fins, their feet feel sluggish" 
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' and. clumsy, 
•ev^n with a 
inclreased . 



As.soon*as tKey begih to use fins, they suddenly resize tljat 
Sfliooth and easy, stroke their speed through water is dramatically 
A head-on collision 'with the wall of a'nool of with artbchei* 
swimmer at this speed can result in ^>etg.ous- injury ./ Therefore is is ad- ^ 
visable to^swira with caution, especialiy when neanwalL^^, and always use a 
. stroke in which the hands are the leading parts or the body. 

The problem of »maintainiDg orientation in water has been discussed ^ 
previously.* The significance "of oi;ientation in skin diving ^is grater than 
JLn other axiuatic activities. Since it-Is always advisable to skinlor scuba 
dive With a partner"*, there is not as much concern over knowing whep*€T one^ 
is going left, right^ or straight ahe^ad. Tapping the left or ri^ shoulder^ 
of a blind swimmer or using a certain number of Caps for each direction are 
bases for effective and simple communication systej^is. AnqtheV means for 
eliminating this problem is for th^ blind swimmer to touch lightly either 
the trunk or back of the sighted partner and follow aMong using the feet 
*for propulsion. The free hand is kept forward of the head for ^^afety. ani ♦ 
can be used in a modified stroke for additional speed. This hand is alsc^ 
free for exploring. The real orient^ion problem which demands special 
consideration during sl<J,n diving is knowing which* way to go to get back ta 
the surface. * , ' , ' * ''i 

^Unlike recreational Swimming, presence of skin diving equipment-^ 
maini^ fins, mask, ^d snorkel— of ten give a diver the sensation of b^ng^' 
suspended in space. The fage ipask keeps water out of th^ eyes and nose so 
that the diver feels comfortable whether facibg upward, downward, or at any 
angle -in between. The wid^ surface of swim fins provides much resistance \ 
against the water so that ^h-e usual tendency to drop the feet lielow the 
body, is ^^JS^y reduced or completely eliminated. Because of this re- , 
sistanc^ against the legs and feet, it is entirely possible to swim straight 
down toward the })ottom andff^l as comfortable as when swimming upward or ^ • 
horizontally. Beginning skin divers with sight often express this ?ame 
^iffn^nUy nnMl thev become familiar with the ^equj.pment; and the sensat ions 
•involved. Without visual cues for orientation, ttris problem cciii becuiiit; even- 
more of a nuisance to a blind person* In either case— visually limit.ed or 
sighted— this problem is' temporary. Several approaches can be used to 
solve this "problem; all should be tried and tested before attempting a dive 
in deep water . - , ^ 

> * 

One'melhod involves slowly blowing bubbles and feeling ground the 
head with the hands to determine which way the bubbles are'mS^ving. Then 
swim toward the bubbles as they go directly toward t.he surface. Another 
method requires swimming at 'odd angles to the vertical or horizontal. 
Suddenly tuck the knees 'to the chest as' in doing a ball^ or turtle tloat. 
• By bringing- the feet in toward_the body, ,the heavy resistance against the 
fins is cut to a minimum and ttie fi.eet drop to the under side though slower 
'than without fins. As soon as the feet swing arqund and indicate which 
way is down, raise the h^ad and swim toward the surface. 

One more melhod of maintaining orientation* to the vertical involves 
making a simple device which only requifes use of 'a 'tj-ny cork, a. short piece 
o£ strir>g, about five inches long, and a rubber band. Run the string 
through the cork and tie a knot at one ert'd to prevent the string from 
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polling all t1i6_way through the cork. Tie the otheV end of the string to 
the rubber bund whicR is large enough to fit loosely around the wrist of 
the swimmer. Regardless of the angle of the Swimmer , the cork always / 
points toward the surfac^^ This device is small, light'^in weiglit, and im 
no Way interferes with ^|derw^ter maneuvering and exploratioiK 

* All of these methods of determining direction belgtw the surface seem 

obvious now but when a diver is suddenly striken witji the realization of 

-beirxg lost artd running out of air, one often overlooks the moat obviou^ 

/cues vhi-cS may help, A b|ind skin diving student jshould try,^ll of these 

methods plus any others an' instructor ma y^ suggests , Practice all of tjj^em 

iTntil the most meaningful and practical ones are learhed. Finally, 

practice the favorite methods over and over until the^^ are automatic. ' If ^ 

vertiAl orientajtion is temporarily lost later on, a diverts methc^d of 

rdgaiaing it should already be in as^ before the individual ever thinks 

of th©^ possibility of being in trouble, 
» — 

- I 

^ .Problems in Scuba Diving . Several special and unique problems associa- ^ 
ted with sc^ba diving increase as the actiyity moves frSm th^ protective 
environment lof a swimming pool to open water. All, of these prpblems are 
directlyv related to one major problem-t- cofaiqunicat ion . The blind Swedish^ 
scuba divers mentioned earlier in this chapter communicated with their in- ^ 
^structor by radio. This seems tOibe an obvious ^and effective means of 
solving the problem. However ,. specialized audio-communication equipment 
for underwaper work is expensive and not always available, especially in"" 
typical school or: college skin and scuba diving classes. In some moclern 
pools where skip aod scuba diving courses are taught, instructors can view * 
classes through underwater windows and speak to students through an under- 
water sound^ system ^uilt into the pool. A^iother method iryvolve^ hanging 
a metal pipe into Jthe pool and tapping simple instruction^ to students 
underwater. Sounds of a *Timtal object striking against a pipe carry 
throughout a*^poOl, Regardless of\ methods used, practically. "all scuba diving 
classes use a bud^y system in. which students work most practice drills in 
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groups of two, Wnile one partner is working underwater, tiie other partner 
watches and stays in communication, with the instructor. In open-water ' 
dives, need for a partner is* especially important? Without someor^ present 
toj^arn o^ sharp ^objects or other ap^roaclfing dangers, especially unex- 
pected 'ones, a lone blind diVer would be in serious trouble.;*^ 

^ f • ^ 

Simgle messages, such as. Let go up . Let 's stay here . Let * s go deeper , 
can be written in Braille on Small sheets of plastic Brailling paper. 4 < 
These same messages can fee painted on the sheets in waterproof paint or 
ink. Water 'does not affi^ct plastic so the Braille dots are not damaged * 
when wet*. A blind divet^c^n fasten a group of these messages together in 
booklet foxm and attach them to a shpujder strap. To communicate with'a, 
partner, the di^er locates the appropriate message by reading the Braille 
and then hand's it ^to'' the partner who reads'the message. in print. Sijnilarly 
the sighted partner can choos*e a message written in print and hand it, to 
the blind diver who reads *the message iti Braille. Communication in this 
way is stijfT somewhat limited but allows mof^m^exibility 'than simply merp- 
orizing a series of taps on tf]e body.* 

^ ^a) • ^ ^ , 

Other probleips which are likely to'occur in scuba diving can be simu- 
lafed in a swimmings pool. In case of malfunctioning equipment, the value 
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^ of a buddy system is. again illustwted . , Unlilce shallow water swimnij^lg in 
which a diver need, only lift the head aboVe the surface when in trouble/ 
, partner teaHs practice in deep water and atiapt to emergenc)^ situations 
, without coming to the surface* for help. Buddy breathing is a technique 
in which both partners .share the same breathing apparatus while repairing 
or axamining defective equipment at t,he bottom of the pool. These practice 
* maneuvers present no significant^ problems to blind divers except that with-* 
'\ out radio equipment, communication is limited^ fhe sighted partner can ' » 

show* the defective equipment to the'bli^nd diver by placing his/her hands , 
I on p^rts which are apiar'ently broken With a thorough understandir^' of 
* the equipment, it is 4>essible to,<iOinmunicate part of the problem to a 
blind diver. * * . . • ^ 

\ ^ ' . ' ' 

Without specialized equipment , reading clocks, pressure gauges, and • 
^ similar devices must be done by "B^fie sighted partner. Although most prob- 
lem's m scuba diving can be related to each other,* generally speaking they 
can be divided into- thre'e ciajpr groups/ aspects of the, activity which re- « 
quire eyesight , problems associated with communication , and pjroblems re- , 
lated to the effeGts of the underwater environment on a diver . Difficult 
and confusing as these problems .may at »f^irst seem, all can be solved com-, 
pletely or reduced to a bare minimum with a few sfmple adaptations and by ^ 
preparing adequately.' ^ / " * ' 

Situations which require eyesight are handled by sim^r using t\(e buddy * 
sys\em. This is standard procedure and strongly recommended for all ddvets-^ 
visually limited pr-not. The sighted partiier can take charge of all aspects 
of the ac-tivi'ty which d^^nd eyesight. Safe and practical scuba diving is 
a *cooperative effort for any buddy team. Giving' visual responsibilities 
to a sighted partner ii certainly practical and'not a'^liability to oi^e's ♦ . 
ability to function underwat(lr. ^ J " ' 

In the absenc^e pf rad^o' eqtiipnfiTnt , cbmmunicatibn problems ' can be 
handled by deciding whether message card? or one of the signal systems • 
t mentioned earlier is to be used. Tl)e,,system selected must be practiced 
thnr pnr^T^^r^ Kr.rn^o fj^mnii^r wi.fh DroceJujfes before divinj^ begins in 



deep wa^er. There can be no doubt ^on the part 'of either partner as to 
what B signal leans'. communication' mix-up in deep water can create a 
^ ^situation in which it is too late to remove potential danger by the time 
• two divers discover the message eachiis trying to convey. 

Problems related to the swimmer and the underyater environment can 
only be solved by adecjLiate preparation and acquisition o| watermanship .' 
The greatest danger iji this area is panic wliich^an be caused by any 
^ number of unexpect^ed situations. A swimmer who has develqped watermanship 
is, in control of .situ^ations at all times and does ,not allow unusual or tin- 
expected occurrences or sensations "to^create panic. 

Practical Assignments . During a course in which ideas presented in 
this' chapter^ were put to the test, the instructor demonstrated tremendoufe 
creative talent and imagination. 'In less than one hour before one meeting 
* of the class, he turned an entire college pool into a simulated underwater 
eavJ.ronment . Floats were scattered about ♦the surface of th^ pool and 
la.rge heavjr weights lowered to the bottom. Guidelines were stretched at 
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various angles' from iloa^ts to WeigKfSy. Pipes, 'bamboo poles, and qther ob-, 
stacles were/ a'^tachecT to^t)i« rincS;*'/^me "dangled freely .In thd water while 
others were fixed securely to lin^./* Lang strings j^ith m^ny plas'tic pennant' 
flags were attached .to^c^Stac'l^^ln/vafio'us placet thro^ughout \h^ pool. A 
large metal fr^e ciag.e ri<Drraa,lly»use*d as ^a' water polo goal was also lowered * 
to the b6ttom*of' t^e.'pool. ^ / • ' ^* 



p. sfein diving as^gc^^t. c^nsi^^^^ of swiSmifig* in , ^about , add- around* . ^ . 
obstacles, soiietime^ over a* pr'feSsCTib'ed rotite and' other tima^in any manner 
in whi"ch th a swimmer desired. SpafCe- between obstacles often became small 
and required precise and delicate movements. T{ie lopg streamers 'with. ' ^ 
pennant flags often whigped and wrapped themselves around swimmers' ankles 
and •arms'much in the same manner as seaweed. Styc^entS were constantly 
faced w'ith the problem of making decisiond^ as ""to- whefff^e/ they should go ^ 
around anotlier obstacle or come to the^ufface^ ff^r more ain. This was ^ . 
especially true in an assignment which invp^Iyed'fswimming, unde^neat^ and 
through^the water polo cage Snorkels often 'became entangled in obstacle^' ' r 
^which pulled divers' masks away from their faces and caused water to, rush ^\ 
ip under the masks. This -meant tbat divers ohce again had^»to go through * . ^ 
the procedure of clearing tj^ir m^s.ks; this is gOod' practice fflrr arfy skin' * i ^ 
diver. Once free from underwater obstacles, ti\ere was always the possi- 
bility of coming up underneath one.of^he smail rowboats floating in the 
pool. - ^ ^ ' . \ ' 

Without sigHt, the only practical approach ^an^uve ting in this con- 
fined environment was to touch lightl/ 9\e trunk^^ the sighted partner 
who did ali directing through the obstacle course. The^ only signal* used, 
two taps on the Ijac'fif'^f the sighted partner, ^meant come up Igv alf . . ^ough 
moving t^lyrough all obstacles set up"* throughout the swimming pool was an 
little ai/kwar^, all assignments were completed successfully. ^ ' " ^ * 

Upon .the ^onolusion Of, this class section, most students felt that 
the entire experience had been extremely realistic. One student jokiogly * / 
commented that 'only ice co^d water and^ ^ few sharks were missing.* DangAing 

imitations of sea.weed since bpth had^ exactly the same effects upon swim^ 
mers. ' Individual^ who mo'ved through thefii Slowly and sm'oothly had- no dif- , 
ficulties. Howev^^:^th0se who struggl^ or made violent movements througt) 
the water caused the strifi£^ to whijJ- and. found' personal motions restricted ^ * 
\>y flags wrapped '-a r'ound their ankle€^r arts. ' ' 

\ . \ . • ' >* . ^ 

During another cl^s Session Still another creative and effective 
^approach was ,Used tb teach students tM ano^rTt of t,ime t^ey could safely 
spend underwater on one brfeath. Te|i large metal washers, were randomly^X ' 
placed from one end of the pool ^ to the o^ier.ajbng fhe bcyttonj of each 
swimming lane. Each swimmer vas given an opfen tjurn-buck^le , asked to dive 
Co the bottom, and then swim along picking up only many washefT as 
•could safely be put' on the turn-bDckle while still havi«ng enough timet ^Jto 
screw down the open end tightly before 9ominE up for air', temptation to 
*^ry for ^11 ten washers caused many student^ bo come scrambling to the • ■ ♦ * 
surface with*^ix open tilrn-buckl^. This dramatically convinced them that 
t^ey had over estimated the amount of time* they could spend below the 
surface op one breath.' * ^ * ' ' ^ 
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Withoursight this assignment required- only slight adaptatn>H^ The - ^ 
'blind student wa^ told tha't .all washers were'placed on the iiilaid tHe/ 

stripe, on the bottom of th0 pool. One hand was, used to search for washers . 
*aX6ng the' stripe -while the o-ther hand was^ used to hold the turn-buckle. 
With swim fins, the feet provided adequate propulsion through the watet-.^ • ^ 
Other skin-diving exercises, as well as typical scuba diving practice 
drills conducted in standard classes,' are practical for blind -and .partially 
•^si-ght^d students 6hd, as . in those cases mentioned, Te<jui>re lircle or no 
adaptation » , ^ ^ ' * . 



Summary 




Fi:oin the very nature/of. these '^tivities , it should .be^evidc 
there is rto short c^t. safety^ in skin ahd scuba diving. 

•skin and. scuba diving , including written materials ahd calc 

•quires careful study atid^ujiderstandipg; -only' with prof essiOTHi msltfuction 
.can they, be learned properly. Unl'ike mistakias, od school mathenfatics tests • 
which' may result in poor, grades,. tareles,s mis.tak^ in skin and -Scuba diving 
can be^fatar. The purpose of 'this -chapter has been, to point out adaptations 
< necessar,y for blind or pertially- sighted persons to participate in skin' and 
scuba diving.-v With .{knowledge and an attitude.'that it can be done safely, 
and with careful coijsidefat ion- given -to those., aspects 6f the* activities •' . 
which require some- adap-tatipns br modifications,' a blind peAen is ready 
- to participate in a' standard ' instructional program. 

' " ' . ■ . / •' 

. One means-^c/f preparing .for -a -course is to becorie familiar with some 

■ of the equipment before actual instruction- begins. However, this does not- _ 

' mean going down in deep water v^th a friend simply because an individual - 
hag^hatf previous , -diving experience. Such practice is extremely dangerous 
as even an experienced diver may not be prepared- to handle'a new diver who 
• ^ddenly becomes jmnic-striken by a. 9ew ancT'unexpected e^iperifence for which ^ 
preparation has'not been adequate.. Skin>d scuba courses are designed ^o^ 
. introduce newcomers step by step to. usual problem situations in an envifon- 
m'e-nt where mistakes caused by inexptl^ience are not as critical. 

Upon ct)mpletj,pg the course,. each student knows exact safety ppcautj-ons ^ 
. which apply to-every phkse of the activity. One additional rule ^nay be ■ 
. followed whicR is advisable for all 'divers but especially important 'to 

blind divers due to problems. in 'communication below the surf ace--neyer ^t-- 
. tempt a nything which you and you^ partner cannot be j.n complete c o ntrol of 
at' all times . Spend enough time t& pl'an .each.dive thoroughly and leave out 
■'no details." Make^.atn'e you have enough communication signals or, messages to 
•cover ^J.-4>»s«^le. situations expected in the dive and be sure to have ^ , 
adequltT^s^als or message cards for emergency situations. . , . 

■ - Now we have additional aquatic ' activities ' normally thought" of a| yip^al 
■ .sports to think about as possible, practical, and extremely enjQy^]fe^|*rr 
blind -and partially sighted persons. Skid and scuba diving are jlrobably 'the 
most critical of -all activ.ities discussed in this book from a safety stand- 

■ QointSa therefore they are NOT reconmenaed for anyone whO' chooses to take 
short cud to safety. With common sense,, sound safety habits;, proper 

^Mt preparation, skin .and s-Cuba diving' can dpen doors to.thrflling experiences, 
genjoytnenfe,. and unlimited adventure in the VDvld. underwater. 



^ , RECREATI0NAL ^WIMMINQ, AND WATER GAMES . 

Life's prices are not won by "those J^o ar^ endowed with 
nai;Lire*s.gif tsr— they ate won by thoW with a will to win. 



* , If otie^word were sel-ected as mpst important singie woDd in this entire 
book, it would ha've to "be watermanship . Its vali/e has been ^mjihasized not 
pnly for general safety ir> water' but as one of the most important qualities 
a, bl'ind >^'immer can pos'sess for salving many problems faced in water. 
Watermanship is significant in still another way-^-it is 'th6 one quality 
which makes recreational^ swimming really possible. 

. .In^ an .earlier cl\apter swimming Vas referre^ to as the builder of water 

confidence.' With the variety of aquatic activities that have been dis- • 
fussed, the importance of swimming ^klll should be oJ^r. Even if 'swim- 
ming is not a, direct part of an*activity, it \ias al^w^s "been recommended 
as an additional safety measure in case of emergencies^ A fisherman wbo 

^ cHooses to confine activity to the security of a fishing dock still flirts 
with danger without swimming ab^ili^ty. Each year many fishermen become so 
invo'lved in the fight to keep the big one from getting Way that they slip 
on spille4 bait or wet surfaces 'and fall from rocks or fishing piers into 
the water. ' ^ 

Considerable discussion has been given to the importance of swimming 
as ^ means of survival. In , this chapter, concern ^is for &wiramii?g far fun — ► 
^swimming because we want to,* not because we have to . ^ * 



Swimming in a growded Poal 

Mbst public swimming pools regardless of size or shape usually have 
one ^hing in common, especially in the suiraner — they are almost always 
crowded. Swimmers^ w Ah co.nfidence seem completely care-free as they "move 
in virtually every direction in a pool. Individuals with less ability are 
usually more cautious and can often be fouhd congregating near the walls 
of the pool and especially in shallow water. On a warm summer day swim- 
ming is^^nd£. confined, to the pool itself. Sun bathers seem td he scattered 
everywhere around the pool deck and surrounding area. Noise tevels are 
usually higher th^n they would ever.be during a swimming class. Beach- 
bells, inner tubes, and other flotation devices seem to be everywhere and 
the water is extremely choppy at most times as p6'ople splash and move > 
about in the .pool . ' ' • * 

The environment itx general seems almost too challenging to be enjoy-^ 
able. Blind or partially Sighted individuals with limited swimmiqa ability 
who have previously been in such environments would have adequate reasohs 
for avoiding these situations again. Such lively settings can and should 
be ds inviting to vis ually^mp aired persons or to other impaired, disabled, 
or handicapped individuals a^ for anyone else,. To individuals who thave 
overcome the usual problems and developed real water confidence as well as 
a healthy attitude toward their physical limitations, swimmiTig in a standard 
pool during regularly scheduled, programs .can be most satisfying and ^enjoy- 
able. In the described pool^ activities or confusion , skilled blind swimmers 
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easily find themselves in the categery of care-free ii^dividuals who can swim 
^ in any-direction they desire. 

Thes^ swimmers already have the physical know-how to parform success- 
fully in pool activities'. However, this is only part of the' problem; an- 
other l^art is meis^tal. It 'is one thing to know that you can participate with 
others in standard pool programs; havLng motivation and desire to do so may 
iye. altogether different. Unfortunately, temptation to avoid these seemingly 
con^ijsing situations and remain in the peaceful and protective Environment 
where skills were learned-^robably only with other blind individuals — has 
caused many' individuals to stop somewliat short Of the goal of full par- 
ticipation.in standard aq^uatic recreational programs. Adjusting to and 
accepting a physicxal limitation is not something a person' can read about • 
in a. book and then do. This process takes time--ndt the same amount of 
time for each person. Hopefully, developing new skills in. daily living 
techniques as well as aquatic skills presented in this book can help vis- 
ually impaired individuals over this final hurdle. 

' Much of the feeling of inferiority experienced at times such as, phase 
is due to thoughts that the individual may not be able to do as well at 4, 
something as sighted persons. A little success in just one swimming ac- *^ 
tivity is often enough to get an individual on the vay ta as healthy adjust- 
^ment in solving. a problem.* Once 'blind swimmers accept themselves *as they 
'are and reco'gnize bo,th th^ir limitations and abi^kties^^ they, find little 
or no problems in getting- most Individuals who use a swimming facility to* 
accept them. In countless. cases blind ''persons express that when they 'are 
at ease around others, others are at ease with them. This brings about 
r further confidence for blind individuals which in turn results in still 
further confidence for others in their attitudes toward visually limited 
persons. The cycle continues until eventually reaching a point where 
sighted pepeons consider a blind individual as just another person. Visual 
limitations are recognized in normal proportions, nop as something to be 



dealt ^ith in an ovei^rotec tive 



fa^hic 



OVf the other hand, individuals who are ^fearful or feql self-conscious 
''often bring about a feeling of uneasiness among others wit^ whom. they inter- 
act. This uneasiness is-reflected back to them as the negative cycle con- 
imifps opposite to the 'positive cycle just discussed. A blind sfetmmer 
sl^rld not feel ashamed or embarrassed afiout asking for assistance in 
getting to and from the locker, room or pool area.' When approaching the 
pool deck a blind individual is not expected to know of irregular patterns 
of sun bathers and their personal belongings scattered throughout the area. 
The simplest solution to this problem is to approach the pool deck' cautiously 
with white cane, dog, or partner, and by no means attempt to hide the fact 
that one is blind. Although swimmers and sun bathers may 'seem a little 
overprofeective at first, this attitude is likely to vanish quickly as a 
confident blind swimner begins to participate in pool activities.^ 

Swjlmmiti^ atid pr^rticipating in aquatic activities wi'th d buddy T5r group 
not only make the act.ivities' more enjoyable but help to eliminate usual '± 
pool orientation problems. When a blind swimmet is with others, feelings 
.o*ff*self-consciousness which may otherwise interfere with chances of success 
in Adapting are not'likely to-be noticeable. With other participants to , 
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noticed instead of j(3st oneself, a visually limited' swimmer can become 
so 'involved in recreational activities that ^one is Qot over cohcerned about 
his/her own perf orraarfce % ^ . • * #r * v , * 

e • * ^ 

Diving down and swimmi*hg below tne surface are other enjoyable and . <^ 

relaxing experiences. In addition t^ giving an individual opportunities, 
to , break away temporafi'ly from msise ^nd confusion on *the surface, they? 
also provide a little more va^riety to the day's events;. ' In a crowded pool 
. a blind individual' shquld relax and swim smoothly and slow-ly through the 
water so as to^avold- uiol§nt collisions with p<5ol walls or other swimmers. 
A swimmer ^should npt wait until completely out of air before, returning to 
the surface since another^i^jTrt^er may be, directly overhead. A blind swiinmer • 
% should beg^in ascent a few se^n^s darLier than absolutely necessary to have * . 
enough time to maneuver* around soSe'*ODfe"who may be temporarily blocking the 
approach to the surface. , , - J . *^ 

*• * ** ' ' 

At many facilities, swimming and diving are both don&- in the same pool/ 
ij£.dij/ing boards are bej.ng U6^ ^n such* a pool, the divi^^^area should no*t 
^ be^se(j[ for leisure svimming, • especially underwater. " ^ ^ 
» . ' \ ' 

Using the Diving Po^;^ and Ip^ Eqtiipment > Dec i4ing whether or not to^ 
use a diving pool or springboards at a standard swim center is not sig- 
nificantly different from deciding whether an individual should pa/t-icipate * 
in^,a standard recreational swim .pro^raijj,. Since diving does appear to be 
mo^e dependent upon eyesight €han Recreational swimming, some blind in- 
div^Ldual^^ho have the ability-might feel self-co'nscious 'about their 
^ . apj)ea ranees on diving boards, be discouraged, a"nd turn away from this^ac-. 
tlvity before giving it affair chance. - ^ 

Whe,ther » iil(iiyiduals "have had previo'us ^practic^e in diving or simply ' ' 
want to learn, they should be encouraged to use the facility." Blindness 
does not necessarily mean that a person wi^ll make more mistakes orv have' , * 

move po6r dives than anyone%^l^e^' If an individual usea a safe and . 
practical approach in learftingtwheVe thiilgs are and a realis tic*appr6^(^h 
*is introduced for using diving bpards (see chapter on - Learning to Dive ), ^ 
a blind diver in no way disrupts or interferes with activities of others 
• using the facility. . • ' r . * 

Ax . 

As in adjusting to tiormal aSgimming ^programs, t;he matter of a blind 
individual fitting into a reg^^^ diving program is also -strongly af fected 
by attitudes. If a favorable image can be ^presented to others, they will 
be more than happy to accept the indivTdual *and offer h^Ip.^ohly ^s necessary. 
Efforts to hid]* blindness or deliberately ignore the fact that itt exists 
are never successful and'quite o^ten dangerous. » The most practical approaches 
involve concen.trating full^ oVi skills that ^have be^ taught and emphasising 
techniques to be used fn perf5rm|ng these/sl^ills. Simply let the degree to 
wfcich blindness is noticed or .unnotice^. tajte^are of 'itself.- ^ 

The most common reason people use diving pools durirtg recreational 
swim periods is that they enjoy delving. A blind divet should also be there 
' for that purpose. If an individual is cons t.amtly ^preoccupied with worry 
or self-consciousness about .blindness , one can hardly enjoy ai) activity. 
A philosophy which h^is bee^n "applied to many situations and is effective 
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here is simply be^ourself . Blind 6r partially sighted individuals with> ^ 
• water confidence who can take control of situation^ and have formed good 
' healthy attitudes about themselves and others should have no difficulties ^ 
in Adjusting to usual actiyi ties' at diving pools. 

It is only normal to expect other divers to stop at first and take 
- special notice of a blind individual on a diving board. 'After a diver has 

• demonstrated ability a few'time?, uneasy feelings which may have existed 
,soon disappear. ' Blind divers can help their own cause and eliminate feelings 

' of nervousness from the start by beginning with something simple which each 

• one knows can be performed successfully. The awkward image of stumbling ^ 
arourid trying to firid th^ ladder to a diving board need never be created. - 

• Since 'a blind individual more tban likely .will^not be using a divmg pool 
alone, one should take a few minut^es with other participants to become 
familiar with the equipment and its location. This f amiliarization'period ^ 
need not be ' a /formal, .instruction session. Since -(ft>e purpose of being St 
the pool is lun; it is not difjEicult to slip in necessary points during 

* casual conversat ion^^ ♦ 

• , ' • . 

^lind persons should nat feat attitudes lifeguards may have toward 
them b'ecause of adapted procedures used on diving boards. Actually this 
is onl ?spect of d^ing which may work to the blind diver s advantage. In . 
most diving poo\s # few reckle%s' people ^dive ^in any direction. and at any 
time witiiout much concern 'for what is going on below them. A blind diver 
. ' cannot take such chances- and knows it from the outsex. As soon as other 

-divers learn that this individual always waits for a verbal all-clear before 
leaving the diving board, lifeguards as well as otliers using the pool 
develop feelings of respect— not sympathy—for the concern shown for both* 
personal safety and^the safety of others. Several lifeguards have reported 

• tha-t if more people used the caution demonstrated by some .visually impaired 

• divers, their jobs would b'e a great deal easier. .Knowing that such a favor- 
■ able impression can be created by simply following good sound safety prac^ 

■ tices, properly trained blind divers who have a respect for safety should ^ 
" never'have any reason to be concerned about what a lifeguard thinks of • - 
their using diving boards at community or public swim, centers . ^ ^ 



Stunts ^and Water' Gaifles 



General appearances of most swimming, faciiities suggest that thrfe mgst 
common activities taking place in them ar.e swimming and ^living. This. ^ 
assumption is only partly true. Swimming pobls can be used for_ instruction 
in aquatic activities such as elementary water skiing, skin and scuba diving, 
atfd small craft safety even though Wiey are not usually associated With 
swiitoing pools.- Many different stunts and water games can become" part ot^ 
aquatic' recreation praAis and add variety to activities of a_,day at the 
popl. Many of these ac^vities are directly related to , swimming and diving 
while others are standatfS games adapted for a pool. . ; - ^ • 

, Types oi games and sturits that are; possible in a pool ace as limitless 
as sine's imagination. Whether fun or.- the challenge of compet^itlon is desired. 
Slants and games can be' pleasing to all regardless of an indivi4ual s capa^- 
'bilities in water. Many of these activities depend in varying degrees upon 
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eyesight while others seem ^lmost tailor made for blind participants. It 
is impossible to list all adaptations which enable blinrd and partially 
sighted persons to participate in every watef game . ^ However,' a few typical 
acyvities and adaptations are discussed. Hopefully this will arouse the 
imagination and interest of readers who seek ways to solve problems that 
come up in other activities. Difficult ^s many of these problems may seem, 
tljere is most always a solutioa; with a li<tle imagination and time, solu- 
tions can be^ found . * ' * ♦ 
* * . # * 

Diving for Objects . Something about exploring beneath the surface of 
the water captures the interest of all vho try it. Diving for objects 
has no set or standard rules and regulations. "Rules are usually ^goverhed'^ 
by where an activity occurs and who participates in it*. Non-swimmers may 
be limited' to the shallow end *af the pool while experienced swimmers use 
^rhe deep end. When combining participants with Varying abilities, stand- 
ards should be se.t around the abilities of the least capable swimmers so 
t^fiat they are in no^ danger during the game. For blind or partially Sighted 
4>tesons only iwo ^inoi^a4aptations must be ^Qop^dered. First, someone must 
be responsible to see that an inexperienced ojr .non^swimmer does not drift 
into deep water _whil6 below the surface. Second, to equalize c6mpetitlon, 
everyone should be instructed to dive with eyes jilosed and to explore the » 
bo^^^ni completely by touch.- ^ \ ^ 

Object;s ufed in diving Stipuld be small^'*and simple ^wicb_no sharp edges. 
Rocks and large heavy objects shoulcl^never be 'used, as- the/ can he dangero*u^ 
to pe;rsons who walk through the area and can damage the floor of a pool. 
Most commonly used items for^diving are cains; even mores 'suitable are' flat 
metal fender washers. When this activity has been concluded, washers 'are 
easy to locate .and remove from, the* pool. Furthermore, they may be placed 
over a .bolt and stored neatly lo^ fjiture use. - _ 

Diving for obje«:ts can* provide interesting and- challenging (Competition 
for exper:»enced^ swimmers and bie a*" tremendous confidence builder for in- 
dividuals who are still afraid of ducking their heads beneath the surface. 
W^ter depth for 'non-swimmers should be sufficient that th^y cannot touch 
the bottom .without^^ submerging>and shall\jy enqugji that •tl^bi'y*'ca^ stand up 
and have their heads above water. Beginnefi's often find that they become 
so involved iif^searching for objects on the pool bottom that they forget 
about their fears of going ynderwatei?. This is^often one of the most 
^critical points in teaching noh-swimmers to swim. 

- , Marco Polo . ThjLs game was qriginally designed for blind and partially 
sightfed persons. Because of new and different challenges, Marco Polo is 
'played ^today almost any place people gather to sjwim. This is'Simply the 
standard game of tag adaptedtto water. Besides the fact that players swim 
end splash at epch other rather than runnii}g as in tag on the playground, 
the only difference is that players search for each other by sound rather 
than s^ght. ^ • * , ' * 

•■^ ' • ' i 

The ])erson who is VT must keep the eyes closed at all times. Depend-^ 

ing upon rule&^s, decid^^d upon for any game,, other players may. or may not 

j^vQ ^o Ueep tt?B±r eyes closQd . To start the game ,* IT usually counts to 

• ten to give, other players a chance to scatter about in the ^pool . In 

"■■ • . ■ ■ * J 



searching them out, IT' calls Marco ; everyone' flse must reply. Polo . Search- 
ing among voices and splashing sounds in a pool is challengi\;g and exciting 
for swinraiers ot all ages. XX_ continues to call out Marco as often or as 
s^Mom as desiie.d. Each time IT call Marco, others must reply Polo . 

Though there are" variat ions to this game, a few rujes have always 
*rem&ined/stajndard: » ev^eryone must reply Polo every time IT says Marco ; no- 
X one can hide undeif water; evaryone must remain in , the desighat^ed playing ^ 
Narea; and no-one can leave the poo], to avoid being caught. ^ • * ^ 

As ia diving fpr coins ani objects, this game can be'modlfied to suit 
needs and abilities) of individual participants." Experienced swimmers may 
set up boundary imits which keep^ them in deep waCer at aLl times. They 
may or mav not Wallowed 'tt Hold on to' scum -gutters ta rest;. ' Suoh a game 
is extremelyJg<^od practice ^f or "survival swimmin'^' though usual purposes, 
emphasiEe^r^cre^tidn and fixn. If it is. too uncomfortable for some swimmers* 
to sw'im and tread constanjDly „ allow tshem' xo touch gutters when necessary, 
^r non-sw4mmQrs or- those with limLted' abi^lity , conf ine-the game to.w^ter 
shallow enough for all swiramer-s tg stjand'^with their feet on th^ bottom and 
^their heads' above wa^er. If any playe^rs aje bl'ind or sev'ei>€Ly \rfeuaily 
• 'lipiited, a respons'isfcfe person should -see that tjiey dd not drift ,iiTdo the ^ 
- deep end of the p6ol\. Another adaptatipn'.f or non-swiijmiers is to have a^ll-^ 
participants fotm a^fircle with IT in the center. When i^he game stajrts^ 
thpse forming' the circle ma^ lend or ^Jsr^^in any diredtiarK but> must at all 
times keep one fooc' in place on the bot|t:om of the pool.. . * 

' • . • • ^ . k -* * X - ' • \ - 

Valking on thefWalls .- ♦Thi^" $tunL, performed in deep wa^er*, i^ helpful' 

: for teaching an individual ^^to controL^'body povements underwater. , The ^b^sic 
*jJri*ncip.le of movement>*-in waj:€r requires that^fo^c the body y to "move* in one, 
direcdioti,' water must be moved* Un '«the opposite 'direction.' This is especialj^y 

•true iit^ Wal^ng on tKe Walls .' While "the f^at ^ctually move- in a, walking 
motion up, dowrf', and ^long ^ the. walls ancf f^p^ur'of a jfpol, they do /.not 'push 

I with^he same type of .force used ^on- a* sidewalk.; I^i^tead, they, fael along , 
mainly to keep coiita^t with the walking sidrface.^ Most of the , propulsion 
xromes from movements Of the hands^- Following the basic principle ^p.f .move- 
me;\t mei>tioned*above, the harfds puH wa-&e'r ajw'ay f f om^ ^he wall . This causes 
»the body^to^move cl6se to the w,all, and since the feet* are touching, they 
remain in place. To stand in pl*aiC^« -against a wall with^the body .at^right \ ^ 

./angles to the wall and facijfig u^^rd, downward or sr^deward, an individual 

'need only be concerned^ith kaeping ^tfte feet against tlie wall. ■ Since there x 
• is a tendency to di^ift out ^^away ^.^ofn the s^de Jo£ 'the pool , th,is force must , 
be balanced by pushing- or pull iitg* water away from tHe'side of th^ pool'. 
This causes the body to floai back and cling tcj^the wall* • * / . - ' • 

When a person wisfies tp travel up or doi^, two .f prceS instea^d of one 
must be'^dealt with now. To^ travel. downwaW,. Water must, be* pushed ^u>I; to, 
travel upward,' water must be pressed down. Si-nc^the feet still have a 
tendency to float ^^ay' from the wal*l, ^ome pressure against the'^water .by , , 
the ^hands must be away from the wali so tl\at \he body stays' in>close. 

* An easy starting* practice is^ to st4nd ht the wall facing the ' gutter j 
then pwsh down towarti the .bottom of the poolj From this point, place the 
feet against the wall and lie back- The pulling motion. of the ^arms •^hduld • 
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be downward tov^rtl the pool, floor and l^ack away froin the wall.' ThiS' keeps*, 
the feet in clos'6 in a" walking position. With, the usual help of natural ' 
buoyancy, espejti'ally^when beginning the stunt with a fail breath pf^air jn 
the lungs, movetnenb of the body is up towa'rd the surface even if hand move- ' 
inents are noc'^^act. With a little practice and m6re understanding of the 
principles, of moveniMt beneath the surface, it becomes easy' to detect whaj V 
'the water is° ^oing srhd what steps must be taken to move about in it. As ' , 
con^trol is gained over ,body movements beneath the surface, walkirvg around 
on the bottom of the pool becomes ju^t.a^ easy as walking up and down Clie 
walls. As an individual becomes more familiar «with this activity, less 
energ^ 4s used beneath the surface as one is more relaxed and able to stay 
below the surface much longer on one breath. As in skin diving, return to ' 
the surface somewhat sooner than absolutely necessary to allow for the 
possibility of someone being directly overhead/' ~ ' . » 

A final suggestion for learning to walk around beneath the surface is 
to think relaxation while underwater. The most common, reason' for. lack of 
success in this stunt' is that an individual " tear^ or thrashes at water 
rather than trying to pull just hard enough to otfySet forces which flpat 
him/her away from the wall. With true understanding of wha^^is being done 
arid why it is being -dpne, an individual can walk/completely across a starfd- • 
ard width pool ot do complet^e figure eights on th^ walls — all on *one breathi 

Another V^sonal challenge is possible in a pool^ with floating lane , 
lines for competitive events. A swimnier with control over body movements 
cl'an actually ^wa^k upside down along a lane marker mucfi in the same way^as 
a tj-ght-rope walker. Sihc-e water enters the uose much easier in an inverted 
position, the individual should keep the mouth cl9sed and hum during the 
stunt. Air. must be expelled through the nose^Sor humftiing to be possible; 
33 long as air is being forcejd out of the nose, water cannbt enter. Strange 
and unusual 4s these stun^ts may seem, they \c4n be^ extremely valuable in 
building underwater confidence and watermanship V 

Inlaying ^ Catch .. All typas of ball games are possible in water, ^ome 
of these games have been deSigned spiecif icalTly for water While others such 
as baseball and basketball are simply modified and brought to the pool. A 
leisurel^r game of catch c%fi be a lotj of fun and 'may be more practical in 
many pools which are too c^rowded to allow for more Competitive games. Soft 
playground balls or beachballe are practical for this purpose. . For non- 
sOimmers or those who have not gained cqnfidence' in vfater, tossing a ball 
back and forth^in water appi^joximately waist-deep is fun a^d relaxing. This 
often hel^s them overcome fears of water and become more at ease, in it. A 
•bjind 'participant can enjoy this' activity with only minor adaptation^ as 
much as anyone else. The blind* player must first be told or shown where oth^ 
piayers are l9Cate<}. Thi^'can be done easily by having each player speak 
or make some, type of noise wheh in position And ready to play. Nq^ one should 
t^irow the ball to a blind person without first^ letting the individual khow 
that it is his/her turn. When this activity is under way*and rjota^ign of 
turns is estajblished , this procedure becomes automatic. The only other mod~ 
Ifiqation necessary is* the manner in wKlch a ball^is thrown to A visually' 
impaired player. The most practical method" is to throw th'^e ball so that it ^ 
spl'ashes in front of or slightly to the side of the individual. This is not 
only'safer but gives the individual a chance .to tr^n the sense of hearing 
and challenges others in" the game to improve their accuracy in throwing. 

ilo 



t >Jhfereyer people gather to piay catch, a game of Hot Potato almost always^ 
ddvfelops. This is simply 'a fast, game of catch in which playets g^t rid of 
the ball as ►soon as they receive it. To 'keep the game moving rapidly, the ^ 
player to receive the ball after the tjlind person 'c^lls out as a direction 
firftier as soon the blind player make^ contact with the bfall.. 

For capable swirniners, the , deep *end of- the pool prjDvides a relaxing ylace 
to play ball and can do»rauch to improve an individual's water confidence and * 
enduijance. ^ Ball games cannot be play^ in deep water'^while it is being used 
for diving or when the pool is crowded^ When playing catch in deep water,' 
more skill and accuracy are required. Whereas in shallow water play each ^ 
plaVer stands with feet firmly on the* floor qf the pool and the* head well 
above ^the ^ surface , 'in deej) water the bod^ i^ suspended w ith t he swimmer's ^ 
ears just a few inches above the surface. ' Whil^" ^determining left and right 
may- be just as easy by listening to vc/ices of other "players, determining 
distancTe to a ball receiver, is more di/ficult when listening from the surface 
of the water than when standing in waisjt-deep water in which the ears are ^ 
well above the surface. * * 

: . • • 

Anothfer difficulty in deep water is maintaining accuracy in throwing ^ 
after deciding upon the direction to throw. In deep water there is Knothing 
fimr po *stand on like the bottom of the pool in shallow water, * Since an in- 
*dividual will more than Jikely be in a treading position, there^is a tendency 
to fall backward as the ball is forced fo^w^td, Princip^les^ of movement dis- 
cussed in a, preceeding section are clearly evide/t h^re^ While useful in 
walking on wal^ls, these principles provide "a little more challenge 'in this*^ 
situation. To^solve tHe -problem, eithe^ kick' in the opposit-er direction or ^ , 
pull with the free arm to keep the body in balance during the thrusting 
motion "of throwing the.* ball. 

' . f •■ . . 

This activity ha*s done- much to help many less confident swimmers gain 
control of body movements in water and has \>een especially effective in 
giving .them greater confidence in their ability to stay afloat for extfended. 
^)e5:iods of »time. In numerous cases swimmers who thought that th^y could 
only treacf water «for a^few minutes without resting have played catch and 
chased a ball ar'ound the pool for as much as 'thirty to forty-five' minutes 
only to discover later that they had never once stopped to rest at the side 
of .Che pool during the game. Evea though chasing a ball that wen-t slightly 
off cAurse demanded more energy and work .than was comfortable, swimmers 
immediately went into aP relaxing strojce while waiting for the ball to t?eturn. 
This ^gain illustrates the importance of exerting, just enough for<:e against 

".the^water to maintain positifin or move to a desirdd location rather than 
thrashing violently to keep the^ea^, higher than necessary out of the water. 
By swimming or treading with smooth and gentle strokes^whenever vigorous 
activity is not necessary, most swimmers learn that prolonger dee*{)-water 
swimming is not really so much a matter^^pf physical endurance as simply. 
Jtnowfng how to relax and' work with rather than against v^ter. If it takes 

»a^^ball game^^ ,belj> an-.i^diyd^ual^lose th<?,fear cHf-^eep^^^w^ter , then th^' 
game is worth the time and ef ?oi;t,. * '? ' . ^» • 

. • / • 
S'ong and Rhythm Games . > For small children, especially those who are * 
beg'inners**in swiiflming, numerous gan)(is usually played on playgrounds can be . 
brought to a pool with little or np adaptations netessary *for blind players. 
• • , • , «— ^ 



Amorig these are song and rhythm games such as^ Farmer in the Pell and Did 
Vou Ever See a Lassie ? children enjoy these games on the playground, 
playing them in the water 'can be even moreJLnteresting. Such games are 
easy to supervise and can do much to help small ch^ildren overcomd the 
worst problem in learning to swim — getting psed to the f-eeling of water. 

, A Diving Stunt . This sCunt, combining skill §ml accuracy in diving, ^ 
underwater swimming; and performing an underwater task, can be performed 
from the side of the pool or from springboards. The only limitation is 
that the stunt should not be performed in over-crowded areas, especially 
wher^many people are diving. The only equipment needed, is a sweatshirt. 

Put on th^ swea.tshirt, then dive from the. edge of the pool or from a 
springboard, and continue downward until the bottom of the pooT is touched; 
level off and then stop^f Remove the sweatshirt," lay it in place on the 
pool bottoSi, and then return to the surface. Now try the same dive again 
and after leveling off on the bottom, attempt 'to locate the sweatshirt ^nd 
put it completely! on before returning to the surface. When the^ stunt be- 
comes easy and is no longer challenging, try it. from a diving board rather 
than from the edge of the poolj or try swiimning for some distance after 
touching the bottom rather than stopping as soon as leveling off. Another 
way to make the stunt mpre challeng^.ng Is to perform a somersault dive. 

Without sight, a little more than the usual amount of practice ia 
needed to achieve consistent performance in diving, especially from a high 
board. Attempting to come down and land on a sweatshirt on the bottom of 
the pool is. added incentive for a blind diver. A blind diver knows without 
any doubt when consistency is achieved in this stunt. 



, Summary / » ^ , 

In previous chapters of this book special emphasis was given to learn- 
ing new aquatfc slcills. This chapter' has J>een concerned Kith putting some 
of these new skills to use, t Ideas suggested earliet for full participation 
in standard swimming or diving programs at swim centers are ^by no means the 
ooly possible approached. Similarly, Suggested games and stunts are not 
the only on^s possible. These few suggestions are designed to stir the 
imagination of the reader. Water polo, water baseball, and water basket- 
f ball can alL be easily modified for blind and partially ^sighted players. 
Relay .races and .individual competition are always popular and practical in 
pools which have roped-off racing lanes.* 

« With the exceptions of ov^r-Cirowded c^onditioi\s and particular facilities 

which~may be available,, the variety of swimming pool activities possible is 
. limited only by an individual's — student and instructor alike — imagination 
^and creative talent. If some usual games do not at first see'm practical* 
jffor blind or par^tially sighted persons, a few extra moment^ of, thought can 
. lead 'to adapted methods which may not only make thesj^ames possible but 
result'in the invention of completely* new games. Enj^^Mt of such gain55 
is not limited to visually impaired persons*!^ A good iPffiple of what a_ 
little creative thinking can da is development of Marca_ Eblo from 4he stand- 
ard game of tag. Al though'^the game was originally designed for blind and 
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partially sigfi ted players, people of all ages — both visually 'limited and 
sighted — n6w enjoy it.-So when participating in or planning swinmiing po61 
activities, blind partici9ants as well as sighted providers of services 
must face the situation in terms of What would I like to do ? instead of 
Wha£ can blind people do ? 

Am . ' ' ^ • 

\ 
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-NEW GOALS ^OR BLIND PERSONS IN AQUATICS^ ' f 

\ • • '\' 

t Some men see things as they are and say, Why ? 

"I-*dream things th^t never were and say. Why Not ? , *^ 

Robert Kennedy ^ 

^s begin to think- of. rhe manV activities offered in aquatic programs 
today y we suddenly realize how much this Geld has expanded in Recent ye^rs. 
Although many of these activities are not completely* new, until recently ' 
they were not .routinely included as part of standard on-going 'aquatic pro- 
grams. Scbool, college, and jE^creation center aquatic^programs which in 
the past consisted almost completely of swimming and lif esaving^^ow include 
instruction in such activities as small cifaft, sailing, synchronized swim- 
ming, and skin ^nd sduba diving. With increased "popularity of motor-boating 
'waten skiing has also found its place among highly popular aquatic shorts. 

All of these , developments are .in^extreme contrast to aquatics as "dis- 
cussed fn the 'early pages of this book. Especially significant in these 
comparisons were limited opportunities in the past for full participation 
of blind persons in aquatic activities as contrasted with the tremendous 
potential for their participation today . Traditional beliefs and miscon- 
ceptions about blind and. partially sighted* persons are with us today 'as 
they were in the past. However, to^ay open-ninded/^approaches enable i us to 
recogaize the trutJi and separate facts from fantasizes.* 

There are no r>al reasons why blind persons coyld not have started 
water skiing, skin and scuba diving, and paptiaipating in other aquatic ac- 
tivities- earlier than the late 1950*s and earl^l960's. Had it not been 
for the dedicated efforts of a few imaginative individuals w^io believed 
in blind persons and refused to accept traditional beliefs, the first break- 
through in tliese areas, might still be in the future. The significance of 
these imaginative efforts has been- tremendous. Goals of visually impaired 
persoits need no longer be limited to swimming across a pool or passing a 
beginners' swimming 'test bo eara the privilege oi paddling in a small boat I 
Now we can think about new ^horizons , higher and mcrKC^ at tractive go^l^$^J.n 
a full range of w^ter activitiefe These are the ^ame goals»n^hich attract 
sighted participants to aquatic programs and activities. The goals are 
there and opportunities waiting for blind and partially sighted individuals 
who are willing to face these challenges. 



Reviewing Pi^^ress' • \ 

Before taking off on new aquatic adventures, this 'is a good time to 
r'eview progi^ess made by blind persons in aquatics and to reemphasize* oppor- 
tunities available for them to advance in different; aquatic activities . 
Hiis might be thought' of as a state of the art inventory — what do we have 
to work with, where have we been, and wher;^ are we going? Although it 
would be difficult to mention all aquatic activiti^ possible for blind 
persons, subjects covered in this book aire sufficient to keep ustbusy for 
quite some time into the future,. 

\ • ^ . 
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Just as activitles^»such as skin an4 , scuba diving remained hidden^ in 
isolated parts o£ the country /or ^me ti&e before being brought out into^ 
the open by newspaper articles, other aquafic activities being done by 
.blind persons in other parts of the world might still be unknown to us \ ' 

today. As we begin, to evaluate situations, we»tnust remember .that the greatest ^ ' 
determiners of success and"participation in any activijty*by impair^, dis- 
'abled, and handicapped persons are attitudes— .attitudes of these indivi^.uals - 
themselves as well 'as attitudes of those who teach or woirk with them. ^ 
V ' \ • . % 

' . It was pointed out in the beginning of this book that visual 

limitations should be redognized and dealt with in proper per- 
spectdve. - ^ ' ' 

Special swimming facilities *need not be built Ifor, blind persons 
though some' characteristics of ppols and swimming facility design' 
_should be' recognized in terms of their effects orf individuals 
with visual impairment^. 

. . If new activities are presented dcv blind persons in meaningful 
and practical ways, th4re is no reaso'^-^hy visually impaired 
students cannot progress right along with other students in regular 
. ~ classes. - • » 

. Si^imning, the foundation for' water confidence, is undoubtedly 
the most popular of all aquatic activitijes in which most groups 
participate, including groups of visually impaired persons.^ 
All bas'^ic strokes are possible though some more practical than 
" ^hers in given situations. Swimming can be tremendously enjoy- 
5&le and indefinitely more than simply** a nfisans of getting from 
one side of the pool to the other. 

Diving is another standard pool activity which certainly should 
be operi-to blind anji jpartially srighted persons. Both simple and 
complicated dives from pool side and springboards, including high 
♦ boards,' are enjoyed by totally blind divers as well as individuals 

with partial vision. Participation and instructioa iri diving are* * 
sometimes limited due to lack of qualified- instrucyrs . Some- ' 
times a blind individual may be 'a little shy about s^king a 
spotter or someone to give an all-clear before one leaving the' 
diving baard. 

Litesaving and survival swimming technique^ are not as pdpular 'as 
' recreational activities among blind and partially sighted swim- , 
mers. However, they are known and practiced constantly by in- 
dividuals who spe;id mucTi time in and airound water. Some knowledge -\ 
in this area is essential and should be promoted in all aqtJatic 
programs for blind swimmers due to thein. special orientation 
problems in^ water. I^or persons wishing thorough knowledge in 
these areas; standard ^ed Cross, courses in lifesaving and water 
safety instruction are\>pen to them. Blind individual^ have been 
certified in Xt/^S^ving and water safety instruction by the Red 
CrQSs with the understanding ^that they are qualified in these 
''areas and have kno^edge to assist whenever their services are 
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needed. For. obvious reasons, blln<j individuals kre not eligible 
t9 serve as lifeguards. Whether oi: not an Individual chooses to , " • * 
work toward earning a certificate the greatest objective in these' ' 
• areas should.be development of watermanship — true warrer confidence 
, anircontrol of all situations in -the water. v • * ' 

Boating and canoeing 'have always been poffular, ^specially* in camp 

* \ * programs. However, in man/ casfes^ either due tt) lack of fatilities 

a or prevalence of traditional attitudes towajsd bl'lnd* p ersons, oppor- 
tunities ,for visuall>r impaired individuals in smalj. craft* instruc- 
tion and"? participation have been limited. Special non-tipping 
raf.ts a|^ desirable for persons with multiple conditions and ? 
special pi:oblems. An individual whose only physical limitation 
i^ b'lindness should be encouraged to participate in the full . 
range of standard sjnall cr^ft activil^ies. ' ' » * 

. W^ter skiing i^ one of the; relatively «new act ivities 'which was 

tried, found -to be pr^tical and' enjoyable, and has grown rapidly^ ' * - 
, , in popularity ever sincQ. A limited number of recreation c'ent;ers 

foj; blind participants offer, water skiing as regular activities.. 
Yet each' yeA more and more b^ind ,and partially sighted. j>ersons 
are learning to ski at camps, resorts, and on informal outings 
with sighted groups » • ^' 

> \; ' ^ 

. Skin and tcuba diving are" probably the*newest aquatic areas • 
Entered, b>^ blind persons, ^in and s,cuba divitig instr^iction is 
offered at a limited number of recreation centers for blind persons 
throughout the United States. Because of increasing popularity of 
this sport, instruction in skin and scuba ^diving is now off-ered ^t 
many schools and colleges. Blind college students can take ad- 
vantage of ^opportunities to learn a new sport and gain physical - ■ 
edujcation credit at the same time by enrolling in such courses."^ 
. ^ Skin and scuba diving seem to^be filled with adventure and oppor- ' ' 

tunity for visually impaired persons. A dramatic illustration was 
^ — seen through a group of blind Swedish scuba divers which in 1970 

toured the United States demonstrating thefr'^kills. Members of 
this group had previously salvaged , items from a sunken ship- in the 
Black Sea. 

* ^ . With swimming ability aitd wat4rm^nship considered to be the most ^ 

important prerequisites .for* air aq^iatic activities mentioned, a 
' swimming pool takes on a whole meaning for confident blind swimmers. 
In addition to swimming and diving, almost unlimited numbers of • - 
stunts and water games are .possible to providV fun, competition, 
and an ^ndless variety of activities for swimmers of ^11 ages and 

* , • with varying degrees of skill and ability. * * . 

V I 

jSfetting New Goals ^ . - 

After having reviewed some of today's possibilities in aquatics for 
blind and partially sighted persons, all kinds of new and exciting goals * 
immediately seem pcfssible. Though specific goals may vary greatly from 
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one reader to the next, one thing. is certain— there are more activities to 
chtfos^ Kot&v thaiv most people ever dreamed possible. .To some the most invit- 
ing challenge might be to go scuba diving in deep water; to other^, the 
greatest go^l might be to master a single water, ski". Still others may wish 
to -swim fast with a 3|png range goal of participating in competitive swimming 
event«. - 0' \ - ^ . , 

ThSNli^t continues to grow.. There are as n\any -different types of 
goals in as many greas there are people participating in aquatip ac- 
tivities. With strong emphasis throughout this bpok on staving above 
situatigns at all i4:imes in t\ie water ,, it should be clear that the most 
important goal to> achieve is waterm"anship . This does not mean siprply being, 
,^able to pass^ -elementary swimming tests to qualify for something else in 
Aquatics bue attaining a real fee]^g of being^at eas6 in water at all ^times 

' ' . ' ' ' . 

While watermanship is^^valu^ble to everyone who .participates \Vi aquatic 

recreation activities, it is ^specially i^|portant to blind and partially 
sighted persons because, of t,heir special orientation problems in water. 
Though all of -the new ^ossibilitie? in a(%uatiGS seem especfialiy inviting, 
they are. more enjoyable, safer, afnd easier to accomplish when .«n .individual 
possesses watermanship . Fear of water is removed and an activity truly be- 
comes an enjoyable experience, fn^ activities which dire6tXy involve swim- 
mings watermanship allows an individual to learn and participate with the 
greatest* possible degree ol 'confidence . Where swimming is not directly 
involved, watermanship is added safety insuraiice. 

Thinking about the Future . , ^ . 

: * Sq here we have * aquatics , much^like a tree with ^ough branches to . 
reach out and touch just about everyone with even the slightest interest in 
water recreation. In fact, there are probably several branches of a^atics 
which will reach out and ^ou^e interest among individuals who up to now 

.may have never had a chance to become involved- To readers who alr^dy 
know what it is like to participate^ in aquatic jrecreation activities and 
to enjojT'the challenges of ftew experiences , ^a few ideas may have already * 
begun whirling 'aroUnd in your^mind^. To many individual's, just the ac- 
tivities' presented will be exciting arid ^challenging for a' long time to 
come,. What about the ♦future? , Where db we go from here? 

It was pdinted^out earlier that this' bodk is not the complete story of 
aquatics for *blind persons. is really only the beginning.^ Some ac- 
tivities of. the future are almost here^ today— they^ simply neeci to b^ intro- 
duced' on a larger scale. As they become accepj^ed, they will gain >n 
popularity' AUhough some areas of aquatics- foV ib^lind persons may stiil^^ 
be in experimental stages, the future looks propi^ing as mdny aquatic a^-'' 
tlvitiesrseem.to be highly pr^icdl for blind and partially sighted, pe;;- 
sons. Soifte*ci^ these new ideas are discussed in the following sectipnsl, 
«^ - ' / . / ^ ' \ 

, ' Synchron i zed Swimming . A wjbII performed synchronised swimming act 'is 
*^ways beaut ifCl to watch./ W^th the wide variety'of stunts -and^ movements ^ 
norraaiay included in 'thes^ routines. It is surprising o&Kat blind swimmei:s ' 
have^t Veeii ^ncouraged Tfo par ticJL-pate in* synchronized swimming long- 
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^before now. As with many other activities discussed, a few problems must 
4)6 solved. Most tools Hnd tecfiniques necessary for blind and partially 
sighted swimmers ta perform 'well in synchronized swimming are arlready 
available. 

The major problem for blind swimmers gs expected is knowing exactly 
where one is in relation to other parti-cipants*. In ^orae modern pools where 
synchronized swinking is taught, music can be piped into the pool through 
underwater speakers. Swimmers can listen to and concehtrate on their ' • 
rhythm while below the_ surface. In^,some more elaborate facilities a coach 
or director can osbserve a group through an underwater window and speak* to 
swimgiers while they ai^, below the surface of ♦the water through a separate 
sound system which cannb.t. l?e hea^rd * n the surface. Such' a facility is made' 
to 'order for a blind swimmer who i^ learning or perfoi:raing synchronized 
s«7im routines. While the audience at the surface is listening to the music 

* and watching the swimmers below, a blind swimmer below the surface can a,lso 
he'kr .the music and concentrate on rhythm. . In addition, the blind swimmep 

is able to hear instructions* and corrections for movement patterns from a • 
director in an observation window. Learning synchronized swimming at such 
a facility wpuld be a pleasure and quite a Juxury. However, all of these 
modern devices are not necessary for synchronized swimming to be fun and 
'beneficial tfo. visually impaired persons. * . * 

With many aquatic activities now conducted at recreation centers for 
blind persons, surprisingly enough many individuals today already haye a-H 
'"tools necessary for ;3uccjess in synchronize4^swimming. However, tHey probably 
have never used all of these skills together, for example, the first and 
most obvious reqi/irement is that an individual know how to. SKim; many blind ' 
individuals already have this skill. Another requirement is ability to mg^ 
body movements in rl^thm to musi^. Dancing was a popular activity among - 
blind persons long before more active sports became popular. 

* About all that regains is developing the ability to dance or move • 
about in the S4me rhythm and in the same fashion, as thfe other swimmers. 
This is one of the most criticaJL aspects of synchronized swimming and the' 
,^fact.or that makes the'actlVit-y so beautiful. .In fact, mewing, working, "^and ^ * 

* performing, together is what synchronized swimming is aly about. Many l^lind, ' 
persons have these sk;ills alsol In nugierous stage productions^, 'groups of • 
•blind persons have* performed daaces involHng synchronized movements. 
Chorus line activities, drill team rout^^^s^ dances involving groups or 
partners, and ot^er rhythmic activiti'es* depending almost! completely qn 

each ||iember of the group doing the same, thing at the right moment have all 
been presented with^ tremendous success. c v - *^ 

Once an individual has learned the part and knows what should be going, 
, on during any given point; , during thfe music, such activities become simpler 
than reciting a memorized podVn. Music constantly reminds a pefformer of 
the rhythm and iells what should be done. While some groups of all blind 
participants have ^performed successfully in this area, mixing blind and 
sighted ||ersons can make these activitries a little easier. In partner! 
/-^routines, a blind swimmer has little or no difficulty working with a ' 
sighted person. Rou^ine^performed completely on the surface *are easier 
fpr a blind swimmer who can maintain orientation by concentrating on the 
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directien and location o£ a music speaker and not be bothered with such 
problems as swimming, tHe wrong , way or getting out of line or formation. 

vmea un^%rwater speakers, are^not available, these problems are a little 
more d^ffie^ult but not impossible. A swimme^imply mast maintain orienta- , 
tion with a speaker before going 'below the^rface. Even more important, 
all swimmers must concentrate on the s^d or rhythm of- the music so that 
they can keep it in mind whilst, perforfaing underwater and still be in 
rhythm wKen returning to the surface for the next: phase of the routine. . 
Based on* the tremendous success that groups of blind individuals have had 
in synchronized dance routines on the stage, there is no reason to feel 
that performing synchronized stunts in the water is too difficult or chal- 
lenging. The only thing different fixftn performing on stage is the environ- 
ment itself — yater. This presents a few new problems but solutions have 
already been discussed in previous chapters. For blind or partially 
sighted swimmers with water confidence^ and desire* to perform with others in 
various types of group production^, synchronized swimming is an extremely 
rewarding activity which^ provides many opportunities for expressing creative 
talents.^ 

* Aquatid CompetitiOQ.Invol^inR Blind Athletes . Putting blind or partially 
sighted athletes in competitive aquatic events is not simply a drekm--it is 
already reality. Unlike other activity areas, this does not involve learning 
new or specialized techniques. Instead, weT are, mostly concerned with 
attitudes-'^attitudes of blind athletes toward competitive aquatic ac- f 
tivities and attitudes of coaches and officials who handle , .these ^events . 

,If an athlete has developed skills necessary to make aquatic competition 
possible and practical,- eyesight or la^ of it should not be the d^etermini^ig, 
factcjr as to whether or not one should compete. 

In specialized programs for blind persons at summer camps an^d recreation 
centers, competitive swimming events have been conducted in which^all par- 
-;ticipants were either- blind or partially sighted. ' FeW people eveu question 
•that these activities are possible. However, we are no longer concerned 
'with 'limiting participation to specialized or segregated programs; we are 
talking. about blind athletes in standard*competitive events: ^ 



- ' From tim^fo time articles appear ip newspaper^ across the country^ 
about impaired, disabled, or handicapped individuals who have excelled in 
certain sports. Jt is easy to assume that if one part of an ind^.yidual s 
body is impaired, that person shauld be put in. activities which emphasize 
use of other parts, of t*e body. While this is one way out, it often rules 
oiR possibilities thafe with a few adaptations an individual c'ari.gain much 
satisfaction and confidence from using the impaired part of the body. 
There is also the very real. possibility that regardless ,oT what beneficial ^ 
effects an activity might have on' an individual's physical condition- and 
his/her adjustment to it, that person might simply -have a strong desire to 
partic^ipate^^r -no othe^r reason than the sheer enjoyment of the sport.- ^ 

' Who couW have a monfe difficult problem to overcome than Peter Strudwick, 
^rationally known marathon runner who was born with no feet? ^ He competes in ^ 
the same races" and by the same standards aa. able-bpdied distance runners 
and often 'finishes well ahead 'of many of them. This is a tremendous accom- 
plishment in'any foot race but even, more impressive in view of t;he fact tHat 
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these are official maratffons . -Courses may vary as to the number and* types 
^of hills and level. stretches, but? they all measure twenty six miles, 385 
yards, the accepted world ^ standard for marathons? There are many other 
success ^torie^ of physically impaired persons who have conquered their 
problems and overcome .seemingly overwhelming odds. The story of Peter 
Strudwick is but one ^xampla to discoui^age thoughts of avoiding partici- 
pation and compfetition'with^others in aquatic activities such as those 
presented iA this book. 

! -9 
> « •# 

With the abfifve example^ of success and determination to think about, 
problems a blind "individual^ must overcome 'to compete in aquatifc activities 
do not seem so difficult after all. There are_iiume«>us competitive oppor- 
tunities for blind persons in swimming as most of these events are conducted 
in pools with roped off racing lanes. The problem of losing orientation in 
a pool is almost completely nonexistant. The only critical factor is know- 
ing when and where fo reach for the wall at the turn-around point. If an 
individual is concerned abbut shaving off seconds or fractions of seconds 
from raciRg timesT, this 'phase* of the event must be thoroughly practiced*. 
,For athletes who have the confidence, and wish to participate, but are ^/ 
really not strong enough or fast eno,ugh to compete with a particular swim- , 
ming team, othe|^ oppbkftuniti'es for competition exist. 

Often in dual meets at the collegiate level, complimentary entries', in 
addition to Swimmers competing for points,, are allowed to participate in 
various events. Although this- is a pommon practice, complimentary entries 
are not ^there to accommodate individuals with physical conditions. These 
swimmers usually' participate to practice an event, gain experience, and 
compare their times against . those who are competing for team pointsT 

Putting a blind individual in a diving event as a complimentary entry 
was first practiced by Ron Bull, formerly the swimming and diving coach at 
California State College at ^Haywaxd. Th^ experience pnoved to be highly 
practical and most. rewarding for everyj^e concerned. It did much for the 
confidence of the diver and ^rovid^d him with a truly competitive athletic 
experience. Even more significant, this demonstration did much to break 
down some of the inaccurate traditional beliefs concerning blind persons 
and their activities. 

No . ^ 

The diver was judged a,nd scored on the same basis as everyone else in 
the' competition. The only 'difference was that as a complimentary entry, 
scores were ^ot added to the team score.- This is the usual' prgcedure for 
all complimentary entries in any swimming 6r diving events included in 
meets of this kind. 

" ' !* - 

. , The attitude of Coach Ron Bull shall long be remembered and should - " 
stand ou^ as a shining ' example of what can be accomplished when coaches, 
officials, and pilind athletes themselves are willing, to explore new and ^ 
^dveaturous ideas. Without these attitudes, countless talented hlind and - 
part:^<'aliy sighted athllTt^^^J^ nether experience the thrill of ^athletic 
competition in o^icial events such as collegiate, swimJning and diving^ 
meets, v ' ^ 

Blind as Instructors in Aquatics . In an earlier chapter It was'^men- 

tloned that blind individuals can' now' be certifieSfl in lif esavin^ and water 
/ . «• * 
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safety Inslfuctlon. Since these are difficult standards, simply earning ^ . 
certification ife an outstanding achievement in its-elf. .However for a 
quafluhed -blind individual with imag||ktien, <this oeed not be the limit. 
Why not -put a blind person's knowledge to use to help other individuals. 
Impaired, disabled, or handicapped as we^l as able-liodied , gain through- 
experiences of the visua-lly impaired individual? 

There are numerous situations in which blind or partially sighted per- 
sons have served effectively as instructors. On several occasions a blind. 

, instructor has obtained a tremendous psychological lift when .working with 
sighted as well as blind or partially sighted students. Once students 
realized that this.btally blind instructor was able to help them, there . 
was a general attitude of Well— if he can do.it hi mself. \ guess he really 

. knows what he is talking 'about . Individuals with limited swimming ability , 
who had never before ventured into deep water seemed quite relaxed working _ 
with this il'ind instructor in deep water while treading,' in survival swimming, 
and in canoe safety instruction. .Instruction in these situations is 
usually on a one-to-one basis or as students gain confidence, one instructor 
with a small group of students. A bLpd instructor who has gone through 
va-rious phases of trainihg is familiar with most problems which are unique 
to blind .persons and in many cases is able to elimnate problems which might 
be overlooked by sighted-'instructors. ' — ^ 

' . In teaching certain aquatic skills, vision is normally considered 
necessary, to determine whether a student is doing a particular movement in 
the ^oper way. When working on a one-to-one basis, .with a group of students, 
or with small groups in shallow water., a blind instructor can overopme much 
of this problem. As a student the blind individual felt movements of an 
instructor or had-thfe instructor move arms or legs in desired rhythm patterns; 
a blind instructor can do likewise with students. Movements can be demon- 

• strated in shallow water ^hile sighted students wafch and blind and partially 
sighted students feel motigps tactually. evaluate student progress various 
arm and deg movements can be checked tactually as the student works near the 
edge of the pool or in shallow "Vater . The only difference between this and » 
what the blirfd. instructor did personally in learning is that skills are, . 
beiog tausht,:not learned. ^Jf there is any "doubt as to the degree of 
precision a student has in^ particular stroke, aSk the opinion of a sighted 
water, safety instructor. The impojrtant point is that during instruction 
and practice sessions when students arfe lilcely to need individual help and - 
■ encouragement, a blind instructor "can provide bhis with confidence. 

Blind ffidividuals can also be effective lii teacfiinfe other aquatic . 
. skills, including diving. ' Even without sight an. ins tpxr^or ban be extremely 
effective in helping a begianing diver, overcome th^fe^ear of those first, 
frightening plunges into a' pool from the deck. Starting positions of 
elementary dives can be supervised safely and quite accurately by a blind 
instructor from the edge of tjie pool. However, when a. diving board is usfed 
"a sighted' person should always be on hand as an added safety precaution. 
Whatever the aqu^^tic activity, a blind individual whb knows the subject well, 
who can present skiLls safely, and who can gain the confidence of students 
can find tpmendous satisfaaion in being able to help others enjoy the water 
in the. same safe way that he/she does. 
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DEMONSTRATING THf SKlLI^.-.The blind instruptor physically demonstrates, 
the kick used in the.*slde stVoke. While a sighted student many, observe 
• visually, a blind stud^t che^ks^ mbvement patterns tactually, * . 




^ EVALl/ATING THE STUDENT*' S, PROGRESS. . .After sufficier^t. practice time, the' 

blind instructor niay ask* the student to demonstrate the new skill at the side 
of the pool. He ^evaluates the stud^at by factually examining foot and leg 
movement patterns. • ^ i 



Arfvanring.Ra yond Present Skill and Knowledge . Throughout this book we 
have been concerned almost entirely with findiiig new an4 practical means -by 
which blind-and partially sighted -persons -can participate in the full range 

aquatic activities. Now that many approaches have been presented, we 
come to the most important part-putting new skills to use in developing 
new and more advanced skills . As^ in synchronized swimming , we already have _ 
most of the tools and -knowledge necessary. What we need' nware strong" 
. healthy attitudes and many instructor^ with imaginative tniit^fC- ' ."ecauge 
one or a few blind individuals are capable of performing dotible somersaults 
from diving boards does not mean that all blin'd persons are capable- or even 
interested in advancing this far. On the other hand, we can not asdume 
that this or any other dive is the limit simply because some«tie else only . 

advanced that far. — . ' '. 

• • • 

When blind individuals were introduced to water skiing, it was long 
felt by many people— surprisingly enough still by some— tliat this activity 
is bnly safe as long as blind skier remains on two skis and wi|tiin the 
wake of 'a'boat. Yet today many blind skiers do quite well both inside and 
outside of the wake and have been quite successful, on single skis. 

It is often extremely diff icult_f or even the most ijpaginative sighted 
instructors to plan activities for blind par ticipants»- They often try to^ 
imaeine" themselves in the place, of a blind person facing a new activity 
while staring at a wall of eternal darkness . This in itself, is a major 
cause of the problem. One of tl?e major reasons for many misconceptions _ 
about blind pexsons and negative attitudes, toward this condition is the 
inaccurate concept which most sighted people have of what blindness is . 
actually like It is diff icult to know ji/sp what a blind person s^ as 
much of this is a mental process, especially for those who Have been totally 
blind since birth. Most totally blind persons agree that life is not a . 
wall of blackness with no eiid. One who .has never seen light has never seen 
darkness either for there is nothing Vith which to compare light or lack 
of it To 'many individuals who have seen at one time, mental images of 
environmental factors are usually fortned. One possible way of describing 
effects of total'blindness is to think as you read this printed page what 
-you see directly behind, you at this moment. Beyond the scope. of your own 
vision the room \5bvfou sly does not become a wall of mysterious blackness. 
• Most readers probably fill in bl.ank- areas with. mental images of surroundings 
familiar to them. The only difference between what the sighted reader 
visualizes mentally and what a totally* blind person visualizes is that the . 
. blind individualmust fill the full 360 degrees of the surrounding environ- 
ment rather '.than just that spaqe behind. With this concept in^mind when 
-Blanning aquatic activities for blind or partially sighted^Participants 
'■• there is less temptation to overexagger^te problefts of blindness. 

. Ooen Water Swimmin'g. . Participation by blind and jjartially sighted 
individuals in competinii^e and recreational long distance open water swim- , 
ming has already been accomplished on several occasions. Because of many 
unknowns In open' Water swimming su.ch as tides, currents, boats; and other 
problems, there is often.' much more concern— sometimes over concern— ajjout 

'accidents to blind participants in this area. than in other aquatic ac- 
tivities. -As would be expected, opportonities^ for the visually impaired 
individuals in open water swimming are .usually quite limited. Once more 

• we face the- problem of develoRing pradtical and appropriate attitudes. 



In the mid 1960*s, it Vas reported that at least three blind individuals 
swam -the English Channel. Their method consisted of swimming behind a^ # • 
pilot boat which carried a s,^ll portable radio. They maintained th^fi 
course of direction by simply^ following the. sound of the radio which was 
hung over the back of the* boat. • 

• » - ^ 

In early 1970, the Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club of San Jrancisco 
admitted its 'first blind *member in its ninety-three year history. It quickly 
becatie obvious that no negative feelings or excessive *f ears about the blind 
swimmer *s satet^ existeJ among other club members. The membership generally 
felt that if the individual could stand the cold and choppy waters, of San 
Francisco Bay, he was welcome to participate. During the first year several 
methods were tried for maintaining orientation* and direction in the water.. 
The method used for most swims wafe simply to have a sighted partner swim 
beside him. A stroke whicti allowed the ears to come above the surface fpr 
jshort intervals made it possible to hear corrective commands from the/ 
sighted partner. Pilot boats were .always available, throughout the courses 
of swims to insure the safety of all participants. The idea of having one 
of the rowboat pilots talk to the blind swimmer and direct him to follow 
the boat was also tested and found to be quite successful; this method 
might be a little more difficult in extfemely rough water. 

Highlight of the year was the club*s fifty third Annual Golden Gate 
Swim, a distanc-e of approximately one mile. The swim started at Fort Point 
in San Francisco below the Golden Gate Bridge and finished at* Lime Rock on ' 
the Harin County shore below the north end of .the bridge. Because of 
tricky currents and many other unknowns in the Golden ^Gajte Strait, swimming 
commissioner s/^f the Dolphin Club felt that in addil;i6n to a partner, tjie 
blind swimmSx shonld be closely sup'^ervised by one of the pilot boats. Both 
men comp'letejj .the crossing in approximately ninety-thr^e minutes. Because 
of extrenjfr-^ld and adverse water conditions , ^ the blind swimmer did not 
move in and touch ^the official finish point at Lime Rock — thus no official 
finishing time w6s recorded. ~ , , / t ' . 

When the swim was held again the following year, weather conditions 
were about the same as large rolling swells came in under the' Golden Gate 
Bridge. During the swim the water was extremely choppy' i'n several spots. 
With on6 year of experience in this type of swimming and with a much im- 
proved stroke, the blind Swimmer and his partner completed the ^crossing ^ 
and officially finished at Lime ^ock in eighty-fe>ur minutes and six 
seconds-*-the open mindedpess of the membership of the Sao Francisco Dolphin , 
Club had paid off handsomely. Every possible safety pr^e^ution had been 
,taken beforehand; all that remained was the final result. Needless to say, 
that one short moment when, the blind* swimmer pushed against the sharp 
jagged surface of Lime Rock had a tremendous img'act on all concerned. For 
him it was t\i^ realization of another meaningful goal. For other, club 
members as well as the swimming commissioners there was pride dn^ knowing 
that they wexe a part of a whole new concept in athletic activity for 
visually impaired persons. , 
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With a Goal In Hind 

As this book draws to a close we again find ourselves^-at a critical 
point whei^e another^ important ?tep must be taken to enable blind and par- 
tially sighted persons to become aqjtive and integral parts pf the world of 
wat^r recreation, Perhaps foregoiflg discussions may, arouse^ interest and, 
'imagination of persons working with other types' of impaired", disalrled, or 
handicapped individuals, ^ny aquatic activities and various ad^ted 
methods which make participation possible for visually impaired persons 
c^n be recalled from r^iew of previous chapceifs. Some of_these approaches 

and 'techniques may be compJLetely new to the reader,^ There been a "consider- 

able amount of time spent discussing the idea of putting these skills to 
_ practical use and defining new and more challenging goals for visually 
impaired participants'. But this is not simply a methods book. 

More important than the methods themselves is the philosophy behind 
them and their psychological messages. An individual can memorize all 
procedures for every -aquatic skill presented but witho.ut the proper attitude 
to go with' thenr, has completely missed' the whole 4)urpose of this book. That 
' 'critical step must be taken by YOU the reader . With the knowledge of the 
skills in mind, the philosophy and reasoning behind adapted, methods, and 
with a favorable and open minded attitude, jou the reader," are challenged 
to move forward and ever onward with 'specific goals in mind, ^. 

Whether student or instructor, an -almost unlimited world of aquatic 
. recreation 'awaits you. We cs^n speak •in terms of realizing goals but if 
we stop when one goal has been accomplished, .a,ny activity .so'on loses its 
charm and becomes less interesting and stimulating. ^As one goal is reached, 
a new goal is always a little further ahead just' waiting to1je challenged. ^ 
This does not mean that an individual must continuously attempt progressively 
more and more difficult activities. For many individuals the greatest goal 
is in improving self-i-mage and self-confidence through, continued partici- 
pation in well enjoyed activi>ties. 

In the past, aquatics for blind and partially sighted persons may 
have been a highly specialized field. Today aquatic opportunities have 
expanded and cpntinue to feach out to enrich the lives of many j^isually 
-impaired individuals who otherwise would have lived* far less active, in- 
' teresting, aWd challengl*^lg lives. Aquatic Recreation for the Blind pro- 
vfdes a foundatibn and eome building blocks'. Imaginative and creative 
minds are needed* to s^art putting pieces toget?her in'meaningf ul patterns. 
Regardless of which direction an individual wishes to take and as long as 
one maintains a continuing interest in aquatics, in addition to finding 
great satisfaction and enjoyment^ one is constantly working tjiward ^nd • 
achieving the most valuable and meaningful goal a impaired, cfisabledT' or 
handicapped individual can achieve-r the go^l of improved self-confidence . 
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EPILOGUE 



The^ human race will not only endure but prevail. 

Williata Faulkner 

While the manuscript for Aquatic Recreation for the JSllnd was being 
processed, a' lettej was received from the author^ Harry Cordellos, which 
dramafeicaliy punctuated the values of aquatic activities in general and 
water skiing in-particular in his life. His letter in part stated--?, • 

"I have had two opportunities tc^est much of what I wrote on, the 
chapter dealing with water skiing. Still putting safety /-first, I ' 
pushed techniques far beyond anythi^ig that wil/ be approached by many 
of our readers. In March I had the narrowest of narrow escapes from 
death when I fell into an open freight elevator and was grabbed o'nly 
in^es before I tumbled out of reach of a worker.^ The^ faj.1 /Would 
have been three stories or close to fifty .feet. Needless jo* say most 
of my long standing confidence was destroyed. I woulti ^^oir eyen enter 
the subway platforms alone for a while. 

"Remembering what water skiing had done 'for mh when I first learned 
to ski, I jumped, at the .chanc^to go skiing twice this month and 
tho^igh it was still a little ^frighteni*ng at first, I began working 
with the slalom ski and have progressed to- the point where I may be 
skiing through a slalom course this Rummer in a w^ter ski , exhibition. 
Yes, the metrhods I suggeste^T^n the book, worked' with no short cuts to 
safety even when cutting over ^the wakes at close to thirty miles per _ 
hour. We keep the boat speed at about twenty-five miles per hour but 
the speed increases^ suddenly when a skiejr cuts back and forth from 
one side of the^x^ke to the other. Just as is pointed out in the 
book, it really only required good safety habits and a thorough uhder- 
stianding between skier and piB»t regarding signals before turning on 
the engine. ^ , 

"I also had a chance to try kayaking last week in preparation for a 
bike, boat, and run event to be held in July. While I have Arorked 
with all of the methods mentioned in the chapter on small craft, safety 
o and instruction^ this gave irfe" a chance to try them in a more natural 

setting than in a controlled environment with no other boats around. 

^ ' We tried other adaptations to see if any . revisions- of the material 

might be necessary; I am happy to report that ' everything in the book 
worked perfectly,. .The experimental methods. ha'd some disadvantages 
but the.se wer'e lost among the advantages. Briefly, we tested the 
idea of having the blind paddler in the front seat as compared to ^ 

o having him in the back. " The f rcmt is obviously better as the sighted 

^ guide can watch the sftroke and keep the rhythm. We even got tipped 

over by waves from a power boat pulping^a skier in-t-he nearby slalom 
course. Survival techniques worked as well, if ^ot easier, than they 
might have worked ^wlth two sighted paddle'rs. A thorough knowledge ^ 
of what we were doi^g and that all important quality of watermanship 
made the difference.., I am sure you realized that everything mentioned 
in the manuscript was tested over and over before putt>ing it into. 
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print, .However, experiences mentioned in this letter should convince. people 
^beyond any doubt that we, have, some very sound material," 
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